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INTRODUCTION 

Here we have two thrillers, a gentk light comedy and a 
piece noire (no need to ask the name of the last dramatist}. 
If f for the moment, we omit SMALL HOTEL, the 
epigraph for this, our thirteenth volume, might well come 
from John Masefield's delightful blank-verse pastiche in 
his lecture on Play-writing: 

I am A.ssassinito, do you know, 

And this my gallant comrade, Murder ano. 

We are the minions of Count ^jjffiano. 

The Assassinito of THE WHOLE TRUTH, Philip 
Mackie's highly ingenious pusgle-play, discloses himself 
very soon. He is a villain who goes to fantastic pains to 
commit a murder and to incriminate an innocent man. He 
has, so to speak, a knife in one hand, a bucket of tar in the 
other. Mr. Mackie lets us have all the facts. We know 
what the murderer has done; he is before us, lying his way 
through the night with a creamy confidence. Kipling has a 
very early poem that begins, " Pagett> M,P.> was a liar, 
and a fluent liar therewith." Pagett was a child in the art 
compared with the young man who walks into a Hampstead 
house in THE WHOLE TRUTH. Somewhere he is bound 
to break down. We realise that. But how will he break 
down? The confident film director who has been trapped, is 
reduced almost to grim mirth as he considers his position 
an innocent man with apparently no hope. The murderer, 
by now the dear friend of the police, prepares to go home to 
a good night's rest. Can anything be done? Can anyone 



do more than speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth? 

It is not for me to say what happens in the third act, 
although as a Hampstead man by adoption I can 
assure you that these goings-on are unlikely in N.W.$. 
They never happen more than once, or, at the most, twice 
a month. Nevertheless, we must treat the play as a piece of 
theatre. From its performance at the Aldwych we remember 
Leslie Phillips, smiling damned villain with the vocal purr 
and dovecote-coo, and Ernest Clark as he groped in a night- 
mare. I developed a certain affection for the Dutch maid. 
Poor child! What an introduction to the homo life of the 
English! 

No small murder in SMALL HOTEL. Rex Pros* 
offers, instead, a course in head-waiting. He shows how 
absurdly simple it is to get a good tip if you use the best 
saucers; and, as for the complex business of disposing of 
superfluous poached turbot well, to graduates this is the 
easiest matter in the world. We may have to check a point 
or two in the technique of exchanging wine-labels. Mr. 
Frost, a new dramatist, will probably put us right; he has 
written a play that is an illustrated guide to I he conduct of 
a dining-room. At the St. Martin* s we remembered James 
Agate's wise remark: " The theatre is a place of many 
pleasures) and a play may be a very jolly and sceablc thing, 
without being a work of art" 

Albert has been waiting in the dining-room of " The 
Jolly Fiddler " a good name for his part during the 
last thirty years. Now he has begun to keep his customers 
waiting; that will never do. The head office of the hotel 
chain sends down the sort of supervisor we know at first 
glance must be a slithy tove with a brand of soapy pmmp~ 
toriness. Albert must go, but Albert does not. Kxactly 
why he will not is a story which he and the permanent 
resident a judicious mixture of lemon and vinegar on ice 
share with the junior waitress (just visible above her 



apron-bib) and a senior and appalling waitress of appro- 
priate flounce and brag. We are rapidly at home in this 
dining-room : we want Albert to stay, and in the theatre our 
hope was quickened by Gordon Harker's husky-velvet 
benevolence like mulled claret. I forget whether any of my 
more rigorous colleagues suggested that the condonation of 
petty crime among domestic staff was no advertisement for 
the hotel trade in Britain. But never mind that now. 

THE ERMINE is a collector's piece. It was Jean 
Anouilh's first important play, written when he was 
twenty-one. By this time I have met f either in stage per- 
formance or on radio, fourteen plays by Anouilh. As I 
write) it is announced that The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
done first on the Third 'Programme and later at the Notting- 
ham Playhouse we printed it in Volume Eight of Plays 
of the Year is to come to the Arts Theatre Club) 
"London. Nottingham) in the autumn 0/1955, offered the 
first English stage production of THE ERMINE which 
had been acted earlier) in Miriam John's translation, on 
the Third Programme. I take this chance of saluting ]ohn 
Harrison's skill at Nottingham where he staged the piece 
in a sinister black-and-scarlet setting by his designer, 
Voytek. 

The Playhouse standing, aptly, in Goldsmith Street 
is one of the major Repertory Theatres of Britain, a quick 
forge and working-house of thought where mind is sharpened 
against mind, enthusiasm matched with enthusiasm. When 
I recall THE ERMINE, I remember Daphne Slater's 
MonimB) a performance that held us in its honesty, its 
control, and) during the last act, in its sudden terrifying 
revelation of the truth. It is no light matter to be born 
into an Anouilh play, especially as its heroine: the 
strangest things can occur. Miss Slater mil manage any of 
them. Within recent years I ham seen her in such parts 
as Barrie's Boj David, as Edward the Second's Queen in 
Henry Treece*s Carnival King, as Monime, and as 
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Shakespeare's Hermione: her range and power are sur- 
prising. 

Anouilh is by no means just a dramatist for the coteries; 
he does not doodle awaj his life on the printed page. He 
writes for the theatre, and THE ERMINE in French, 
I/Hermine is of much interest as a prologue to his 
later work) his later thought. It is founded on the odd 
idea that love, the spotless " ermine " of pure love, needs to 
be protected by a barrier of money. Pure love and "pover- 
ty " cannot mingle. Very well: kill the Duchess with a 
hammer. If this transition appears to be sudden, let me 
explain that the Duchess is the rich aunt of the girl whom 
the poverty-stricken young man loves. The drama comes 
up powerfully in the theatre > though it is only a prelude to 
the Anouilh of future years. Paulette Pax staged it at 
the Theatre de I'CEuvre during 1932. 

In DEAD ON NINE we revert to a ptetfle-play 
Jack Popplewell is the author that has probably been 
among recommended playgoing at Scotland Yard. My 
programme notes at the Westminster consisted of the 
one word " Revenge ". It is for you to test the alibis, sift 
the evidence, and make the necessary inquiries. "I am 
Assassinito, do you know. ..." 

/. C. TREIWIN 
Hampstead, 
January, 1956 

(I am grateful to The Illustrated London News for 
permission to quote.} 
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applications for permission to perform this play by 
amateurs must be made to Izvans Brothers, JL,td.> Montague 
House, Montague Street, l~,ondon } W.C.i* ^Applications 
for performance of this play by professionals must be made 
to Richard Hafton I^td. } 6 f Stratton Street, f^ondon, W. i . 
JNT0 performance may take place unless a licence has first 
been obtained. 



Henry Sherek presented The Whole Truth at the Aid- 
wych Theatre, London, on October n, 1955, with 
the folio wing cast: 

DEENI E Ellen Blueth 

LEWIS PAULTON Ernest Clark 

BRENDA PAULTON Sarah Lawson 

c A R L i s s Leslie Phillips 

A VISITOR Faith Brook 

BRIGGS JohnRussell 

BRETT Arnold Bel! 

PETTY Robert Bruce 

Directed by Leslie Linder 
Settings designed by Michael Eve 



CHARACTERS 

(in order of their appearance) 



DEENIE 

LEWIS PAULTON 

BRENDA PAULTON 

CARLISS 
A VISITOR 
BRIGGS 
BRETT 
PETTY 



SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 

The action of the play takes place at the present time, in 
London, during a single evening. 

ACT ONE 

The Paul tons' living-room '. j.$oJ).M, 

ACT TWO 

The Pauhons* living-room. 9.15 p.m. 

ACT THREE 

SCENE i. Inspector Brett's office. n.$Qp.m. 
SCENE 2. The Paultons* living-room, n. ^ p.m. 



ACT ONE 

The scene is the living-room of the Paultons' house in 
Hampstead. A. big room, furnished in good modern taste, 
and with no sparing of expense. 

On the right, a bay window looks on to the front garden and 
drive. EJght centre, upstage of the window > is the front 
door, which opens directly into the room. Outside the door 
is a porch. Left of the doonvay, a staircase leads to the 
upper floor. 

On the left of the room there is a dining recess, with a table 
and four chairs. Downstage of this there is a sideboard for 
drinks. Upstage of the recess, a small table for dishes, and 
a swing door leading to the kitchen. 

In the window there is a desk, with a telephone on it. In the 
room, an armchair and a sofa. 

It is half -past seven in the evening. The curtains are drawn 
back. 

Deenie, the Dutch maid, is laying the dinner table for four 
people. She is a pudding} girl, prim and humourless. She 
worries a little over the problem of correct laying, and 
mutters under her breath. 

Outside, the sound of a key in the door. Deenie looks up for 
a moment, then goes on with her laying. She is uncertain 
what to do with the soup-spoons, but takes a plunge and 
puts them at the head of the plates. 

The front door opens, andl^ewis faulton comes in. He is in 
his late thirties personable, successful, charming, some- 
thing of a spoilt child. He is worried and preoccupied, but 
tries to conceal this under a jaunty humour. 
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ACT ONE 

LEWIS: Hullo, Deenie. 

DEENIE: Good evening, Mr. Paulton. 

LEWIS {glancing across at the table] : Am I late ? 

DEENIE: It is half-past seven o'clock. 

LEWIS: Oh, that's all right, then. 

DEENIE : In Holland we take our evening-meal at six. 

LEWIS: In Hampstead we're less civilised. 

DEENIE: Please? 

LEWIS: Here we spend an hour or two stimulating 

our appetites with dry martinis. 

DEENIE: It is not good for the stomach. 

LEWIS : Perhaps I should go and live in Amsterdam. 

DEENIE : Oh, there also, the men they drink too much. 

LEWIS : Deenie, you're a Puritan. 

DEENIE (worried}: I have said something not right? 

LEWIS : You expressed your meaning perfectly. 

DEENIE (satisfied) : So is good. 

LEWIS: But you won't mind if I mix myself a drink? 

DEENIE: I can not mind. You are not my man, 

LEWIS: Husband. 

DEENIE: Husband. Thank you. (Practising*} You 

are not my husband. I am not your wife, you are not 

my husband. 

LEWIS (who has poured himself a drink} : That being so 

pros 9 *. 

DEENIE (politely} : Prosit. 

LEWIS (looking at the table} : Four ? Who are the others ? 

DEENIE: You must ask the host is that correct? 

LEWIS: Hostess. 

DEENIE: The hostess. 

LEWIS : Thank you, Deenie. Fll certainly do that. 

BRENDA (appearing on the stairs} : Hullo, darling. 

[Brenda Paulton comes down the stairs into the room. She 
is in her late twenties good-looking, intelligent, and com- 
pletely unaffected^ 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 

LEWIS : And here she comes, right on cue. 
DEENIE : What is cue ? 
LEWIS: It's - 

[He goes to Brenda and kisses her.] 

Hullo, sweetie. Am I late ? 

BRENDA: No perfectly timed. 

LEWIS : Table already laid you already dressed - 

BRENDA : This is my house-coat. 

LEWIS : Stay just as you are. It looks enchanting. 

BRENDA: Not even for your sake. 

DEENIE: Please, Mrs. Paulton - 

BRENDA: Yes, Deenie? 

DEENIE : Is it correct ? 

BRENDA: Correct? 

DEENIE: The table. 

BRENDA (going to the table): Oh, yes, yes. . . . Yes, 

that's fine. 

DEENIE : You must tell me. 

BRENDA: Well, the soup-spoons. . . . 

[She moms them to their proper places] 

DEENIE (reprimandingly] : When you see such things, 
you must give me orders. 

LEWIS : Fm afraid this is a very democratic household, 
DEENIE: In all cases I wish to be correct. 

[She makes a dignified exit to the kitchen. Lewis looks 
ically after her] 



LEWIS: How long have we got her for? A whole 



year? 



BRENDA: She's very good. 

LEWIS: And witty too. Says the funniest things. 
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ACT ONE 

BRENDA : Have a bad day, darling ? 

LEWIS: No. Why? 

BRENDA: When you come home and start making 

little jokes, it generally means that something has 

upset you. 

LEWIS: My Famous Husband, by Brenda Paulton. 

Do not miss this revealing account 

BRENDA: Now you're doing it again. 

LEWIS: I had a wonderful day. I was a mogul. A 

tycoon. Hollywood style. 

BRENDA: Good meeting? 

LEWIS: Mm. They fell over themselves to give me 

money. Several important bankers were trampled to 

death in the rush. 

BRENDA: No, come on, be serious. 

LEWIS : Seriously. I can have a hundred and eighty 

thousand. 

BRENDA: What for? 

LEWIS: Any film I care to produce. 

BRENDA: Oh dear. You're so successful. 

LEWIS : Don't you like it ? 

BRENDA: It's just that I can't do anything to help you. 

LEWIS: Now who's making jokes? 

BRENDA: Meeting go on all morning? 

LEWIS: Mm. Then one of those heavy lunches. 

BRENDA: What did you do this afternoon? 

LEWIS: Ambled slowly down to the studios. 

BRENDA: They rang up to ask where you were. 

LEWIS : What time ? 

BRENDA: About four. 

LEWIS : Must have been the moment before I arrived. 

BRENDA: It was a long lunch. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA (tbinkzng)\ No, it was after four when they 

rang & quarter past, twenty past, something like 

that. They'd been trying all over the place. 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 

LEWIS : Oh, it's my own fault I've trained them to 

be too dependent on me. Darling, you won't ever 

be dependent on me, will you ? Except financially, of 

course. 

BRENDA (worried by bis manner] : Sweetie, you're quite 

certain it went well? 

LEWIS : I told you. And now I'm all ready for a gay 

dinner-party. Do I have to change ? 

BRENDA (inspecting him) : You'll do. 

LEWIS : Let me change something. Just to show what 

a good husband I am. 

BRENDA : Mmmm . . . your shirt, then. 

LEWIS : Settle for my shirt. . . . Who's coming ? 

BRENDA : I told you this morning. 

LEWIS (with assumed carelessness) : Did you ? 

BRENDA: Tony Hart. 

LEWIS: Good. 

BRENDA: The other one I don't think you like quite 

so much. 

LEWIS : Break it to me. 

BRENDA: Marion. 

LEWIS: Oh. 

BRENDA: Darling, it was high time we invited her. 

LEWIS: Was it? 

BRENDA: And she's very amusing for an evening. 

LEWIS : Oh, all right. 

BRENDA: Do you dislike her? Really? 

LEWIS (almost sharply) : What do you mean by really? 

BRENDA: I sometimes get the feeling you're a bit 

scared of her. 

LEWIS: I'm scared of all actresses who want to be 

stars. 

BRENDA: Still, you've avoided her successfully for 

quite a long time now. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA : It must be six months since we saw her last. 
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ACT ONE 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: Or does she cross your path at the studios ? 

LEWIS : No, no, I haven't seen her for six months or 

whatever it is. 

BRENDA: Anyway, you'll be nice to her this evening. 

LEWIS : The perfect host. 

BRENDA: And if she asks for a part in your next 

film 

LEWIS: I shall deftly turn the conversation to 

politics. 

BRENDA: Though you had her in a film last year. 

LEWIS: Mm, 

BRENDA: What went wrong ? 

LEWIS : Nothing. She can't act, that's all. 

BRENDA: I thought she was rather good. 

LEWIS : She looks into the camera as though she were 

admiring herself in a mirror. 

BRENDA: She's got a lot to admire. 

LEWIS: No more than a million others. 

BRENDA : That's not what you said at the time, 

LEWIS (picking up a long paper-knife from the desk, and 

playing with if) : Hullo, this is new. 

BRENDA: Yes. 

LEWIS: What's it for? Stabbing bad actresses with? 

BRENDA: Darling, you're not going to be funny all 

evening ? 

LEWIS (putting the faiife down) : Sony. I suppose I'm 

tired. 

BRENDA: You've had a big day, 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: You should have come straight home after 

lunch. 

LEWIS : Wish I could have. 

BRENDA: Shall I ring up and put them off? I could 

have a convenient headache. 

LEWIS: No, if they're coming, let them come. 



THE WHOLE TRUTH 

BRENDA: I could just put Marion off. Tony's no 

trouble. 

LEWIS : Leave it to chance. Perhaps she won't turn 

up. Perhaps she's forgotten all about it. 

BRENDA: You're a great one for chance. 

LEWIS : I've been very lucky so far. 

BRENDA: But I'm afraid Marion will be here all 

right. 

[During the following dialogue she draws the curtains^ 

LEWIS : I won't believe it till I see her walk in at the 
door. 

BRENDA: Well then. Go upstairs, take a bath 

LEWIS : Too lazy. 

BRENDA: All right. Go upstairs 

LEWIS : Change my shirt 

BRENDA: Come down again, sit in an armchair, 

put your feet up ... I told them eight o'clock. 

You've got half an hour before anyone's likely to 

arrive. 

LEWIS : Right you are. (They kiss.} 

BRENDA: And I'll go and cast an eye on the dinner. 

LEWIS : If Deenie will let you. 

[Deenie comes in from the kitchen, carrying a tray with a 
plate for biscuits and a wooden dish of cheeses ^\ 

BRENDA: Oh, Deenie, how's everything going? 
DEENIE: Everything is very well. 

BRENDA: Do you mind if I just have a look ? 

DEENIE: You must say. You are the mistress. 

\Rrendagoes out to the kitchen^ 
Mistress that is correct? 
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ACT ONE 

LEWIS : Quite correct. 

DEENIE: But there is also a bad meaning, met waar? 

LEWIS (abstractedly): Niet waar. . . . Yes. 

DEENIE : You must explain to me how the same word 

can have two meanings 

[But Lews has already gone upstairs. Deen/e carefully 
arranges the dishes on a sidetable. Then she inspects the 
dinner-table again, to make sure everything is all right. She 
is crossing again to the kitchen door> when the front door- 
bell rings. She mutters an irritated ** ^4r&f " and goes to 
the front door and opens //. Carliss is outside. He Js a 
pleasant-looking young man with a diffident, rather dis- 
arming manner^ 

CARLISS : Good evening. Is Mr. Paulton at home ? 

DEENIE: Yes. 

CARLISS : Could I see him for a moment, please ? 

DEENIE: He expects you ? 

CARLISS : No. But I'm sure he'll be willing to see me. 

DEENIE: You are a friend? 

CARLISS : Not exactly. But we have . . . friends in 

common. 

DEENIE : I will tell him you are here. Come in please. 

CARLISS : Thank you. 

[Deenie and Carliss come into the room.} 

What is your name? 

CARLISS: Carliss. C-A-R-L-I- double S, 

DEENIE: Mr. Carliss. 

CARLISS : That's right. 

DEENIE: Wait a moment, please. 

[Deenie is crossing to the stairs > when Brenda comes in from 
the kitchen.} 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 

BRENDA : Who was it, Deenie ? (Seeing Cartiss.) Oh. 

DEENIE: Mr. Carliss. He wishes to see Mr. 

Paulton. 

BRENDA : Thank you, Deenie, don't bother. 

DEENIE: Everything is well in the kitchen? 

BRENDA : Everything is very well. 

DEENIE: So is good. (She goes out to the kitchen?) 

CARLISS : Mrs, Paulton ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

CARLISS: I'm Hugh Carliss. 

BRENDA: I don't think we've met? 

CARLISS : No. But I live quite near here. And I think 

we know some of the same people. 

BRENDA: You want to see my husband? 

CARLISS : If I may. 

BRENDA: Business? 

CARLISS: No, personal, really. I do hope I'm not 

being a nuisance. 

BRENDA: Not at all. 

CARLISS: Barging in like this. 

BRENDA: In any case I have to go and change. I'll 

send my husband down. 

CARLISS : I promise I won't keep him more than a few 

moments. 

BRENDA: So long as it's not business. He has quite 

enough worries during the day. 

CARLISS: It's not business. 

BRENDA : Excuse me. 

\Brenda goes upstairs. Carliss -, alone in the room) looks 
around. He sees the paper-knife on the desk. He makes 
sure that no one is coming) and then takes out a handkerchief, 
wraps the knife in it) and puts it into his inside breast 
pocket. Then he moves away, as 'Lewis comes down the 
stairs. Lewis is pulling on his jacket as he comes down. 
He has cuff-links, not yet fixed into his shirt, in one hand.} 
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ACT ONE 

LEWIS: Sorry to have kept you waiting. 

CARLISS : Not in the least. 

LEWIS : What can I do for you ? 

CARLISS : It's a little difficult to explain. 

LEWIS: Oh? . . . (He waits, but Carliss does not goon?) 

My wife tells me we have mutual friends. 

CARLISS : Yes, I said that to her, 

LEWIS : Is it about someone we know ? 

CARLISS : In a way. 

LEWIS (taking pity): Would a drink help you ? 

CARLISS : That's very nice of you. 

LEWIS : Come along. Make yourself at home. 

CARLISS : Thank you. (He sits.} 

[Lemsgoes to the sideboard where the drinks are t then looks 
down at his cuffsl\ 

LEWIS : Oh, I suppose I should do these first. Shan't 
be two seconds. (He fixes the link in his left-hand cuff, 
then struggles with the other.} Or perhaps longer. The 

man who invented cuff-links (lie continues 

struggling} There! Now I've broken the thing. 

CARLISS : Bad luck. 

LEWIS: What's more, I think it's the only pair I 

have to my name. Oh well. (He tosses the broken 

cuff-link down on to the sideboard} Do you think it 

will show ? 

CARLISS : I'm sure it won't. 

LEWIS: And if it does, well eccentricity sign of 

genius. . . . What'll you have ? Martini sherry 

Scotch gin 

CARLISS : Sherry, please. 

LEWIS (pouring drinks}*. Sherry. And a little of the 

usual for myself. (He hands Carliss his drink, and takes 

bis own} Cheers. 

CARLISS: Cheers. 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 

LEWIS : And now, if it's not a rude question, what's it 
all about? 

CARLISS : I didn't tell your wife 

LEWIS : Something personal, she said. 

CARLISS: Yes. I left it at that. 

LEWIS: Does it concern her? 

CARLISS : Oh no, by no means. 

LEWIS: Well then? 

CARLISS: It's just that I wanted to speak to you 

privately 

LEWIS : Go ahead. 

CARLISS : and not run the risk of upsetting her 

LEWIS: Upsetting her? 

CARLISS: Yes. 

LEWIS (griffi) : How might you have upset her ? 

CARLISS: You see, I'm from the police. 

LEWIS (relieved): Oh! ... I thought for a moment 

this was a blackmailing stunt or something. 

CARLISS : Oh, no, sir. 

LEWIS : The police ! You don't look like a copper. 

CARLISS: We don't all. 

LEWIS : The new generation. 

CARLISS: Exactly. 

LEWIS: Local station, or something more important? 

CARLISS: District Headquarters. 

LEWIS: Indeed. 

CARLISS : I'm a detective-sergeant. 

LEWIS: And to what do I owe the honour of this 

visit ? 

CARLISS: Do you mind if I say something first? 

LEWIS : Anything you like. 

CARLISS : It's simply if anyone should come in while 

we're talking your wife, or the maid I think it was 

your maid who let me in 

LEWIS : A Dutch pudding. 

CARLISS : Yes. ... If one of them should come in, 



ACT ONE 

you might like to behave as if we're simply having a 
friendly drink. 

LEWIS : And as if you weren't a policeman at all ? 
CARLISS : It would help me. 
LEWIS: Certainly. 

CARLISS (continuing): And it might be to your ad- 
vantage too. 

LEWIS : What do you mean ? 
CARLISS : I think you'll see, as we go along. 
LEWIS : I hope I shall. 

CARLISS : I apologise for doing this rather awkwardly, 
but I'm very new at the game. 
LEWIS: My dear chap, be as awkward as you like, if 
it's your job. What have I done? Robbed a bank? 
Come to think of it, I did do that today. I robbed a 
bank of more than a hundred thousand pounds. 
But they seemed to think it was normal business. 
CARLISS: Oh, the inquiry isn't really about you. 
LEWIS : That's a relief. 
CARLISS: It's about a friend of yours. 
LEWIS : Oh, who ? 

CARLISS: At least, someone who was, I believe, 
coming here to dinner tonight, 
LEWIS (tense) : Who ? 
CARLISS: A Miss Marion Gray. 
LEWIS (slowly): What do you want to know about 
her? 

CARLISS: She was coming here tonight? 
LEWIS : She is coming, so far as I know. 
CARLISS: I'm afraid not. 
LEWIS: Oh? 

CARLISS: I'm afraid she's dead. 
LEWIS (an incredulous whisper): What? 

\Deenie comes in from kitchen, carrying a plate of pieces of 
cheese on cocktail sticks to the table. Left of sofa> Lewis 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 

stands aghast, hardlj noticing her. Carliss switches to a 
friend-having-a-drink manner^ 

CARLISS: Yes, I thought the news might come as 

rather a surprise to you. 

LEWIS (still reeling : Surprise. . . . 

CARLISS : Though it was only to be expected sooner 

or later. 

LEWIS (frying to recover himself : Oh. . . . Oh yes of 

course. . . . 

CARLISS : I mean, you could hardly expect someone 

like her to stay unmarried for ever. 

LEWIS : No . . . you're quite right. . . . 

CARLISS : You know, Paulton, I think I will have that 

second drink after all. If the offer still holds good. 

LEWIS (with an effort] : Oh, yes ... I hadn't noticed 

your glass . . . Fm so sorry. . . . 

[He takes Carliss *s glass, and goes to pour more drinks for 
Carliss and himself. Deenie comes towards him with the 
plate of cheeses ^\ 

DEENIE: You wish some cheese with your drinks? 

LEWIS : No, thank you, Deenie. 

DEENIE: In Holland it is a custom. 

LEWIS : No thank you. 

DEENIE: With mustard on the cheese. It is good so, 

LEWIS (almost violently): Deenie, will you please go 

away? 

DEENIE (surprised and offended) : Zeer goed, mijnheerl 

[She goes off to the kitchen.} 

CARLISS : Fm sorry, I did my best to make it seem 
natural. . . . 
LEWIS: Marion dead! 
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CARLISS: Yes. 

LEWIS : I can't believe it. 

CARLISS: May I ask you some questions, sir? 

LEWIS: But how did she die? Where? When? 

CARLISS: If you don't mind, we'll come to that. 

LEWIS (grimly) : All right. You do the asking. 

CARLISS: You had invited Miss Gray to have dinner 

here? 

LEWIS : Yes that is, my wife had invited her. 

CARLISS : Had you known Miss Gray for long ? 

LEWIS (carefully): We've known her a year or so. 

Perhaps a bit longer. 

CARLISS: You were a friend of hers. 

LEWIS : No, not really friends. Acquaintances. 

CARLISS: When did you last see her? 

LEWIS: Let me think. . . . Mmm. . . . We last 

met her at a party. A film party. Five or six months 

ago. Yes, my wife was talking about it only a few 

moments ago. 

CARLISS: Mr. Paulton, you understand, I'm not 

asking when you and your wife last saw her. I'm 

asking when you yourself last saw her. 

[A pause.} 

LEWIS : Look. Before we go any further, I want to 

know what has happened to Marion Gray. 

CARLISS : I'm sorry if my questions seem clumsy. It's 

only my way of trying to break things gently. 

LEWIS: Thank you, I'd rather you just told me. 

CARLISS: I suppose I have been rather wasting my 

efforts, since you. . . . 

LEWIS: Since I what? 

CARLISS : Since you weren't really a friend of hers. 

LEWIS : What has happened to Marion ? 

CARLISS: She has been killed. 
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LEWIS: How? . . . In an accident? 
CARLISS: No. 

LEWIS : You mean, murdered ? 
CARLISS: Yes. 

\L,ewis stares in bewilderment and horror.] 

May we go on ? 

[Lewis nods. He is badly shaken^ 

I was asking you when you last saw Miss Gray. 

LEWIS: Aren't you supposed to caution me before 

you start this kind of interrogation ? 

CARLISS : Oh, no. 

LEWIS: Tell me anything I say may be taken 

down 

CARLISS : That's only when we make an arrest. 

LEWIS : I see. 

CARLISS: It's much too early even to think about 

arresting anyone. Unless, of course, we have an 

exceptional piece of luck. 

LEWIS: Um. 

CARLISS : I do assure you, all this is simply a routine 

inquiry. If it was anything more than that, I don't 

suppose for a moment they'd have sent me. The 

Inspector would have come himself. 

LEWIS: I think perhaps I'd have preferred the 

Inspector. 

CARLISS : Of course, all I can do is ask the questions 

I've been told to ask. . . . Mr. Paulton, when did 

you last see Miss Gray? 

LEWIS: Let's see. ... It must have been some time 

ago. . . . 

CARLISS: Do you mean months ago? Or weeks 

ago? Or days ago? 
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LEWIS: It's difficult to remember exactly. . . . 
CARLISS (still innocently}: But roughly. Roughly, 
when did you see her last ? 
LEWIS : I suppose, a fortnight ago. 
CARLISS : Not since then ? 

[Lewis looks at him bard, without answering.} 

So, you haven't seen her for about a fortnight? 

[Lewis still does not answer.} 

I hope Fin not being too difficult. 

\Lems still does not answer.} 

Would it help you to remember more exactly, if I 
said that I've already had a talk with the porter at 
the block of flats where Miss Gray lived ? 
LEWIS (sullenly): All right. You tell me when I last 
saw her. 

CARLISS: The porter says you called on Miss Gray 
this afternoon. 

LEWIS: You know as well as I do. 
CARLISS: Yes. . . . What time did you call on her? 
LEWIS: I arrived at about twenty to four. I left at 
about a quarter past. Does that check with the por- 
ter's statement? 
CARLISS: Yes. 

LEWIS: I told you, I've known Marion Gray for a 
year or so now. I know most people in the enter- 
tainment business. 

CARLISS : Some better than others, I suppose. 
LEWIS : I knew her because I worked with her. She 
was in one of my films " The Flying Trapeze ", 
you may have seen it. 
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CARLISS : I'm afraid I'm not very fond of the cinema. 
LEWIS: She was always wanting me to give her 
another part. Unfortunately I'd formed the opinion 
that she was not a very good acrtess. Still, when she 
rang up and asked to see me, I could hardly refuse 
her. Well, she kept on ringing up, 
CARLISS : So you saw her fairly often. 
LEWIS: Yes. 

CARLISS: How often roughly? 
LEWIS : Marion was a nice girl, I liked her. I was only 
sorry I couldn't do more to help her. I did in fact 
get her one or two parts in other people's produc- 
tions. Well, yesterday she rang me at my office, and 
as a result of that I called on her this afternoon. She 
gave me tea. We discussed life in general and her 
career in particular. I said I was afraid I couldn't 
think of anything for her at the moment. Then I 
left, and drove out to the studios. 
CARLISS: That's all? 

LEWIS: Yes. Anything else you want to ask ? 
CARLISS: No, I think that covers everything. Fm 
really most grateful. 

LEWIS (who has recovered his confidence) : I apologise for 
not telling you all this in the first place, but you 
realise I was rather upset. 
CARLISS: Naturally. 

LEWIS : Stupid of me to try and hide things from you. 
CARLISS : Oh, everybody does it, you know. 
LEWIS : I feel much better now I've told you. 
CARLISS: Well, I don't think I have any other 
questions. . . , 

LEWIS : One more drink before you go. 
CARLISS : No, thank you. 

LEWIS: If you'll forgive me I will. (He goes to pour 
himself another JrmJk.) First time I've ever been 
grilled by a detective. 
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CARLISS : It can't be very pleasant. 

LEWIS : You did it charmingly; but it is rather like a 

visit to the dentist. . . . You're sure you won't? 

CARLISS : No, really, thanks. 

LEWIS : No drinking on duty ? 

CARLISS: Oh, it's not that. We're supposed to do 

whatever produces the best results. 

LEWIS: Like me in my job. 

CARLISS: Yes. You see, I took the other drinks 

because I didn't want to look like a policeman 

LEWIS: Very good suggestion of yours. Otherwise 
our maid would have left on the spot because I was 
obviously a suspicious character. 

CARLISS: If I might suggest something else 

LEWIS: Please do. 

CARLISS (indicatingthe table) : You're expecting another 

guest for dinner, I see. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

CARLISS : It occurred to me you might want to put 

him off 

LEWIS: Of course I I should have thought of that. 

[He goes to the telephone^ 

CARLISS: If you don't mind without telling him 
about Miss Gray. 

LEWIS: Sure, sure. ... He lives pretty near, he 
won't have left yet. 

[Lewis busily dials a number. While he is doing this, 
Carliss takes his glass back to the sideboard, puts it down, 
and unseen by Lewis slips the broken cuff-link into his 
pocket. Lewis listens for a moment to the engaged signal, 
then puts the telephone down.] 

Engaged. I'll ring again in a minute. 
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CARLISS: I'll say goodnight, then. And thank you 

for the information. 

LEWIS: Are you allowed to give me any? 

CARLISS: What sort, sir? 

LEWIS: How was she killed? 

CARLISS : Stabbed. With a knife. 

LEWIS : At her flat ? 

CARLISS: Yes. 

LEWIS : And you don't know who did it. 

CARLISS: No. 

LEWIS : What time did it happen ? 

CARLISS : The doctor says, about four o'clock. 

LEWIS : But ... I was there until four-fifteen. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

[A pause, while Lewis absorbs the effect.} 

Of course, the doctor may be wrong. 

LEWIS : Are you playing a game with me ? 

CARLISS (innocence itself) : Oh, no, sir I just mean, it's 

difficult for them to- time these things absolutely 

exactly. They can't do much more than make a 

pretty accurate guess. 

LEWIS: Look. She was expecting someone else to 

call, immediately after me. I remember now, she told 

me about it. She even got rid of me in a hurry, 

because this other man was due to arrive at any 

moment. 

CARLISS: Did she say who he was, this other man? 

LEWIS: No. 

CARLISS : I see. 

LEWIS : But if you can find him 

CARLISS : Oh, I think we've done that already. 
LEWIS : You have ! 

CARLESS: Yes. The man who arrived at twenty 
past four. 
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LEWIS: Well? 

CARLISS: He couldn't get any answer at her door, so 

he went down to the porter, and the porter said Miss 

Gray hadn't gone out, so eventually they decided to 

open the door with the porter's pass-key, and. . . . 

LEWIS: Dead? 

CARLISS : I'm afraid so. 

LEWIS : But that's impossible ! 

CARLISS : I'm afraid not. 

LEWIS: Well? What do you propose to do now? 

Arrest me? 

CARLISS: Oh, no, sir. I shall simply go back and 

report to the Inspector. I imagine he'll want to have 

a talk with you. 

LEWIS {going to the telephone and picking it up) : Look, 

get me your Inspector on the phone. This whole 

thing is sheer madness. I'll talk to him now. 

CARLISS: I don't think I dare disturb him just at the 

moment. 

LEWIS: Why not? 

CARLISS: I think he's looking at Miss Gray's papers. 

LEWIS (startled) : Papers ? 

CARLISS: Her letters. . . . 

[He watches the effect on Lewis, who puts the telephone 
down 



Particularly the more personal ones, from men- 
friends. . . . The Inspector seemed to think they 
might give him some pointers. . . . Would there 
have been some from you among them, sir ? 
LEWIS: I bet you've been through them already. 
CARLISS : I did just glance at one or two. . . . And 
now if you'll excuse me, I simply must run along. 
Goodnight, sir. And thank you for the information. 
LEWIS: Goodnight. 
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CARLISS: I expect we'll be in touch with you very 
soon. 

LEWIS: I don't doubt it. 

CARLISS: If I might mention it again you won't 
forget that phone call to your friend? . . . Good- 
night, sir. 

[Cartiss goes out by the front door, Lewis stands in grim 
thought for a moment, then goes to the telephone, picks it 
up, and dials a number.] 

LEWIS (to phone) : Tony? This is Lewis. . . . Look, 
do you very much mind if I put you off at this late 
hour ? I'm desperately sorry, I can't even give you a 
decent excuse. I'll explain to you tomorrow, or 
something. But I've simply got to call off the dinner 
tonight. Do you mind ? . . . No, I don't think there 
is. ... Thanks all the same. . . . Yes, she's all right. 
No, no, Brenda's all right. . . . Yes, yes, see you 
soon. . . . Goodbye. 

[He puts the telephone down. Brenda comes down the stairs, 
dressed for dinner.] 

BRENDA: Who was that? 

LEWIS: Tony. 

BRENDA: Is he starting out? He's not usually so 

punctual. 

[Lewis turns away without answering^ 

Well, how do I look? 

LEWIS (with an effort} : Very nice. 

\B>renda notices his expression.] 
BRENDA: Is anything the matter? 
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LEWIS: No. 

BRENDA: You look upset. 

LEWIS: No, just thinking about something. 

BRENDA: Did Mr. Hugh Carliss bring you his 

troubles? . . . Sorry, I take that back, I shouldn't 

ask. Personal. 

LEWIS: Very personal. 

BRENDA: Darling, could I have a sherry? And 1*11 

take It in the kitchen, to give me strength while I 

supervise Deenie. 

\Lewis stands stilly staring} 

Darling. Sherry. 
LEWIS: Oh. Sorry. 

[He goes to pour it.} 

BRENDA: I hope they 'like goulash. I'm pretty sure 
Tony does. I can't remember about Marion. But 
I daren't trust Deenie with steaks, after last week's 
disaster. And even if you don't care for Marion, you 
do like your dinner-parties to be a success, don't you ? 
LEWIS (bringng her glass): Sherry. 
BRENDA: Thank you. Here's to the battle of wills. 

[She turns to go into the kitchen.} 

LEWIS: Brenda. 

BRENDA: Mm? 

LEWIS : Don't go. 

BRENDA: Darling, I love you, but I'm needed in the 

kitchen 

LEWIS : No, you're not. There isn't going to be any 

dinner-party. 

BRENDA: Lewis 
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LEWIS: I rang up Tony and asked him not to come. 

B REND A : And Marion ? 

LEWIS: She's not coming either. 

BRENDA: You rang her too ? 

LEWIS : Prepare yourself for a shock. 

BRENDA: I'm prepared. 

LEWIS: Marion's not coming because she can't 

come because something's happened to her. . . . 

She's dead. 

BRENDA: Oh. . . . How? When? 

LEWIS: This afternoon. 

BRENDA: The man who came Carliss that was to 

tell you ? 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: Is there anything we can do, any way we 

can help ? 

LEWIS : I don't think so. 

BRENDA: But, so suddenly! What was it, a road 

accident? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRENDA: What, then? 

LEWIS : She was murdered. Stabbed. At her flat. 

BRENDA: Murdered! 

LEWIS: They don't know who did it. 

BRENDA: They? 

LEWIS : The police. 

BRENDA: Oh. . . . Your Mr. Carliss he was a 

policeman, then? 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: Oh, poor Marion. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: But who could have wanted to murder 

her? 

LEWIS: I've no idea. 

BRENDA: And why? Why should anyone want to? 

LEWIS: I can think of why, 
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BRENDA: A reason for someone to. . . ? 

LEWIS: Oh, in general. Not a special reason for one 

particular person. 

BRENDA: Why, then? 

LEWIS: Simply because of what she was. 

BRENDA: Oh. What was she? 

LEWIS : Darling, I've never talked to you about this, 

because you know I try to keep you out of this sort 

of thing. The entertainment business is so full of 

gossip and scandal, if I told you all the things I hear, 

we'd have no time left for any other conversation. 

BRENDA: I know. 

LEWIS : But now I'll tell you. Marion was a first-class 

bitch. Hard as nails and ambitious as hell. 

BRENDA: Is that so very unusual? 

LEWIS: It's unusual to go to the lengths that she did. 

She wanted a lot of things, things that other people 

had. If she could, she just grabbed them, and knocked 

you down if you got in her way. She's done that to a 

number of people. Nice people, who thought she 

was nice too until it happened to them. 

BRENDA: You did dislike her. 

LEWIS : I hated her. 

BRENDA: You should have told me. 

LEWIS: Why? 

BRENDA: I could at least have crossed her off the list 

for inviting here. 

LEWIS : I suppose so. 

BRENDA: Anyway, now I don't have to feel too 

sorry for her. 

LEWIS : I tell you, I'm glad she's dead. 

BRENDA: Oh, no, Lewis! 

LEWIS : I'm glad. . . . Except for one thing. 

BRENDA: What's that? 

LEWIS : I'm in a mess. A bad one. 

BRENDA: Le^is. . . . 
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LEWIS : I called on Marion this afternoon. 
BRENDA : You didn't tell me. 

LEWIS : She wanted to see me. I was there about half 
an hour. And it seems that she must have been killed 
almost immediately after I left. 
BRENDA: The policeman said that? 
LEWIS : He wasn't just a policeman, he was a detec- 
tive. And he didn't come here just to tell me that 
Marion had been murdered. He came to find out if 
I was the murderer. 

BRENDA: He knew you'd been to see her? 
LEWIS: Oh yes. He knew pretty well everything. 
BRENDA: Except who had really done it. 
LEWIS : Except that one little thing. 
BRENDA: They'll find out. 

LEWIS : I suppose they will. But in the meantime I 
seem to be the number one witness the person who 
last saw Marion alive and also the number one 
suspect the person who may very well have killed 
her. 

BRENDA : They can't believe it was you. 
LEWIS : They can believe it long enough for the story 
to get all over the newspapers. Perhaps even longer. 
BRENDA: Who cares about the newspapers? 
LEWIS: I do. 

BRENDA : It'll all come all right. 
LEWIS : I doubt that. 
BRENDA : Of course it will. 

LEWIS : I was there at the very time when they think 
the murder was done. I left, someone else arrived 
five minutes or so later and found her dead. What 
conclusion can they draw from that ? And how can I 
prove I didn't kill her? 
BRENDA : But you had no reason. 

\L,ems turns away.] 
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Did you go round telling people how much you 

disliked her? 

LEWIS: No. I didn't tell anybody. 

BRENDA: So far as people knew, you were pretty 

good friends. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: And you helped her, gave her a part 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: And she'd never done you any harm how 

could she? 

LEWIS: Hmm. 

BRENDA: Look, darling, a producer doesn't murder 

someone simply because she's a bad actress and not a 

very nice woman. 

LEWIS: No. 

BRENDA : And if the papers talk about you well, we 

can live through it. 

LEWIS : It won't be as easy as all that. 

BRENDA: Oh, yes. If we don't let it get us down. 

... So there. And now I shall break the news to 

Deenie that we're only two for dinner. And then 

we'll go on behaving just as if nothing had happened. 

\Brenda goes across towards the kitchen. She has reached 
the door when Lewis spea&s.] 

LEWIS (in a low voice) : Brenda. 

BRENDA (stopping): Did you say something? 

LEWIS: Brenda . . . come back here. 

\Brenda comes back to him^\ 

BRENDA: Lewis darling, you mustn't let it upset you. 
LEWIS : I told you to prepare yourself for a shock. 
You haven't had the shock yet. 
BRENDA : I can stand it. 
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LEWIS : I was having an affaire with her. 

BRENDA (slowly): 1 thought that was all over and 

done with. 

LEWIS (astounded) : Did you know ? 

BRENDA: I knew that last year, when you were 

making that film, you were rather taken with her. I 

couldn't help seeing that much. 

LEWIS : You didn't say anything. 

BRENDA: What could I have said ? . . . But I didn't 

know it was anything more than that. I thought it 

was just one of those things that lasted a few weeks, 

and then you woke up. . . . 

LEWIS : I did wake up. And I found I I didn't even 

like her. And I knew perfectly well that I loved you. 

I did love you I do 

BRENDA: I know you do. 

LEWIS : It wasn't even a few weeks before I realised 

the kind of woman she was. 

BRENDA: And that was a year ago. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA : What happened when you woke up ? 

LEWIS : I told her what I thought of her. 

BRENDA: And she ? 

LEWIS : She said she wouldn't let go of me. 
BRENDA: Oh. And did she? 

LEWIS: Brenda, you know me as well as I know 
myself. Better than I know myself. 

BRENDA: Do I? 

LEWIS: I couldn't help seeing her sometimes. I 
couldn't get out of it. And even though in a way I 
hated her ... it was half seduction and half black- 
mail. . . . And so we went on. 
BRENDA: She was very lovely. 
LEWIS : She knew how to be ... irresistible. . . . 
BRENDA: What did she want? 
LEWIS : She wanted me to divorce you and marry her. 
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BRENDA: Oh. Just like that. 

LEWIS : I told her to go to hell, I wouldn't marry her 
if she were the last woman on earth. . . . But she 
wouldn't give up ... and it became less and less 
seduction, and more and more blackmail. . , . 

BRENDA: And this afternoon ? 

LEWIS : I went to her flat, to tell her it was all over, it 
was finished. She said she'd tell you all about it, 
she'd make you want to divorce me if you didn't, 
she'd kick up a stink, she'd find some way of getting 
her own back. ... I told her to go to hell. I 
shouted at her. I said I'd break her neck if she 
breathed one word to you. 
BRENDA: What did she say? 

LEWIS: I think I frightened her. She agreed to 
behave. 

[A pause,] 

BRENDA: Did you tell this to the police? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRENDA: Will they find out? 

LEWIS : They've found out already. 

BRENDA: How? 

LEWIS: I wrote some letters. Stupid letters. She 

kept them. 

BRENDA: Saying you loved her? 

LEWIS : Loved her and hated her. 

BRENDA: Recently? 

LEWIS: Recently enough to be very good evidence. 

[A pause.} 

BRENDA: Lewis . . . you can't have been the only 

one. 

LEWIS : Oh, I think she had other admirers. I don't 
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know who they were. I don't even know if I was 

first choice. 

BRENDA : Have you no idea who it might have been ? 

LEWIS: Might? It might have been me. I could 

easily have done it. I came within an inch of killing 

her this afternoon. I almost wish it had been me who 

killed her. I'd have enjoyed doing it. 

BRENDA: Lewis. . . . 

LEWIS: I never thought till now that I could be 

thoroughly glad to hear of someone's death. If 

ever any woman deserved to be killed, it was Marion. 

\Tbefront door bell rings.} 

Police again ? 

BRENDA: I'll go. 

LEWIS (stopping her) : No. I'll go. 

[He goes to the front door and opens it. Marion sails in.] 

Marion! 

MARION: Lewis darling! Am I late or early? I've 

no idea. (She sails on into the room.) Brenda ! How well 

you're looking. You both are. Lewis is so much 

thinner. But of course, it must be six months since 

I saw you last. 

BRENDA: Marion! 

MARION: Shouldn't I be here? Is it the wrong night 

or something ? 

BRENDA: No. 

MARION: Thank heaven for that. I have such a 

terrible memory for dates, I might easily come a week 

too soon or too late. Is it just me? No one else? 

LEWIS : Just you. 

MARION: Good. We can have a lovely long gossip, 

and you can tell me all the dirt about our mutual 
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friends. . . . Lewis, you should have said how nice 

I'm looking. 

LEWIS: Wonderful. 

MARION: And how much you admire my dress. 

You're not very quick tonight. 

LEWIS: No. 

MARION: Don't you adore this necklace? It was a 

present. 

LEWIS : Yes, I know. 

[Marion glances at him in surprise and slight alarm.} 

MARION: Give me a drink, darling, I'm dry as a 

bone. . . , Brenda dear, how lovely to see you again. 

Tell me, how have you been? 

LEWIS (pouring a drink and then bringing it to Marion) : 

I'm sorry if we're short on social conversation, 

Marion. The fact is, we didn't expect to see you 

here this evening. 

MARION: You invited me! 

LEWIS: Yes. But we thought that since then you'd 

gone away. 

MARION : Gone away ? Where to ? 

LEWIS: Heaven. Or hell. 

MARION: What? 

LEWIS: We'd been told you were dead. 

MARION: Dead! . . . Well, it's simply not true. 

See for yourself. 

LEWIS : Yes, you're alive all right. 

MARION (to Brenda) : Darling, your husband is not his 

usual charming self. 

BRENDA: Sorry, Marion, but I'm leaving him to it. 

He can say whatever he wants. 

MARION (to Lewis) : But who told you this ? 

LEWIS: A man who said he was a policeman. A 

detective. 
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MARION: I don't understand. Why should he tell 

lies? 

LEWIS : He wasn't really a policeman. 

MARION: Then who was he? 

LEWIS: I don't know. I'm not even very interested. 

I'm more interested in knowing who told him to 

come here and say what he said. 

MARION: Have you gone crazy? 

LEWIS: No. And I'm not drunk either. I'm perfectly 

sane and stone cold sober. 

MARION: You're saying I got someone to come here 

and tell you I was dead ? 

LEWIS: Yes. 

MARION: I don't know what you're talking about. 

I'm not the kind who plays practical jokes on people. 

LEWIS: This wasn't a joke. 

MARION: Why on earth should I do a thing like that? 

LEWIS : You thought it would serve your purpose. 

MARION: Purpose, what purpose ? 

LEWIS : You said you'd find a way of getting your 

own back. 

MARION: What do you mean? 

LEWIS : You thought it would force me to tell Brenda 

about us. Wasn't that the idea ? 

MARION (a quick look at Brenda) : Lewis 

LEWIS: Though heaven knows why you had to 

choose that way of doing it. Couldn't you have just 

come here tonight and said, " Brenda darling, I 

thought you ought to know, Lewis and I have been 

having an affaire? " 

MARION: So you've told her. 

LEWIS : Yes. You've succeeded that far. 

MARION: And no farther? 

LEWIS : That's for Brenda to say. 

MARION: Brenda what did he tell you? 

BRENDA: About you and him. 
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MARION: Just that? 

BRENDA: That you wanted him to divorce me and 

marry you. 

MARION: Oh. What else? 

BRENDA: That he hated you. 

MARION: I see. Anything more ? 

BRENDA: Isn't that enough? 

MARION: Oh, no. By no means. 

LEWIS : Something you want to add ? 

MARION: Well, to start with . . . Fm afraid, Brenda, 

your husband is a terrible liar. 

LEWIS: What are you up to now? 

MARION: That's a very clever story, Lewis. But it's 

nothing like the truth. 

LEWIS: What's your version? 

MARION: Did you tell her the details of what shall I 

call it? our courtship ? 

LEWIS: No. 

MARION: You know, Brenda, it's not difficult for a 

film producer who takes a fancy to a struggling 

actress. 

LEWIS : When the actress is a man-eater. 

MARION : Did he say how many times I've told him I 

never wanted to see him again ? How many times I've 

asked him to go back to his wife and leave me alone ? 

LEWIS: 1*11 tell you how many. Not once. Zero. 

MARION: What else would you say to your wife? 

You've got every reason to lie. I haven't any reason 

at all. 

LEWIS: Revenge. 

MARION: Revenge for what? For the year Fve spent 

trying to get rid of you ? 

LEWIS : Brenda, you don't believe her ? 

MARION: Certainly, she can't believe both of us. 

LEWIS : There's not a word of truth in it. 

MARION: Poor Brenda. I can see by your face you're 
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being a good loyal wife. Patient Griselda. For better, 

for worse. 

BRENDA (quietly) : If you want me to say something, 

Marion, I'll simply say that I hate you as much as 

my husband does. 

MARION: Only me? Can't you bring yourself to hate 

both of us ? 

BRENDA: No. 

MARION: Not even if I tell you he tried to make love 

to me this afternoon? 

LEWIS (violently) : That's a lie ! 

MARION : And he got so rough, I nearly had to scream 

for help ? 

LEWIS: You dirty ! 

MARION: I still have the marks of your fingers, 
Lewis. Under the necklace you gave me. 
LEWIS : I should have killed you. I wish I had. 

[Suddenly they see that Deenie has come in from the kitchen 
and is standing in the doorway, watching them.] 

BRENDA: Deenie! 

DEENIE: Excuse me, Mrs. Paulton. 

BRENDA: What do you want? 

DEENIE: You wish dinner now, or at what hour, 

please ? 

BRENDA : Later on, Deenie. You wait in the kitchen. 

DEENIE: Please, not too late. 

BRENDA : I'll come and tell you. 

DEENIE: You must come soon, or the food will be 

not good to eat. 

[She goes out to the kitchen.] 

MARION : You should have mentioned that I shan't be 
staying. 
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BRENDA: I don't think we shall have much appetite. 

MARION : Ah, Lewis ! How nice it is not to be married 

to you. 

LEWIS: Deny that you wanted to marry me. That 

you begged and pleaded, and bullied and blackmailed. 

. . . Oh, what's the use? You'd deny anything. 

MARION: I'm not a gentleman, Lewis. I'm not going 

to help you save your face. 

LEWIS: You do deny it, then? 

MARION: Poor little rich boy. You always have to 

arrange things so that someone else takes the blame. 

. . . Brenda, shall I tell you what really happened this 

afternoon ? 

BRENDA: It doesn't make any difference. 

MARION: I think this might. Though I warn you, 

it's going to hurt you more than it hurts me. 

BRENDA: Nothing you say can hurt me. 

MARION: Let's not speak too soon . . . Lewis told 

me this afternoon he intended to stay married to 

you 

LEWIS : That's the truth, anyway. 
MARION: There, you see? But he wanted his bread 
buttered on both sides. Sacred and profane love. 
You as his lawful respectable wife me as someone 
he could visit twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. 

LEWIS: Liesl 

MARION (to Lewis): You can have your turn after- 
wards. (To Brenda.) I told him I simply wanted him 
to leave me alone. And when he wouldn't take no 
for an answer, I said there was just one way for me 
to stop him. I said I'd make him leave me alone. 
Because I'd tell you. I'd tell you this evening. 

BRENDA (troubled) : Lewis 

LEWIS: It's not true. 

MARION: That's why he had to get in first with his 
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version of the stoy. . . . You had a very interesting 

theory, Lewis, about this phoney policeman who 

said I was dead. Well, I have a theory too. 

LEWIS: You know who he was. You sent him. 

MARION: Brenda, did you talk to this policeman? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

MARION: Oh. Did he tell you this story about my 

death? 

BRENDA (unwillingly) : No. 

MARION : What did he say to you ? 

BRENDA: That he wanted to see Lewis. 

MARION : Did he say he was a policeman ? 

BRENDA: No. 

MARION: Did he say he was anything at all? 

BRENDA: He said it was something personal. 

MARION: And you left them together? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

MARION: Well you can work it out for yourself. 

LEWIS : You mean I made it up ? 

MARION: There you were, wondering how you'd 

ever manage to tell her. And then some perfectly 

ordinary person came to see you. And you had a 

good idea. You invented this wonderful story which 

would make your wife feel protective and maternal 

and sorry for you, so she'd hardly notice you were 

confessing you'd been unfaithful to her. . . . I'm 

sorry, Brenda darling, but the policeman was a 

figment of Lewis's imagination. And after that 

long speech I'm going to give myself another 

drink. 

[She goes across to the sideboard^ 

BRENDA: The man who came he told me his name. 
LEWIS : Obviously not his real one. 
BRENDA : I suppose not. 
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MARION (over her shoulder] : What did he say it was ? 

John Smith ? 

BRENDA: Carliss. Hugh Carliss. 

[Marion is so startled by this that she fumbles her glass. 
She tries to hide her surprise from the others.} 

LEWIS : Friend of yours, Marion ? 

MARION (covering up} : Never heard of him. 

LEWIS : Not one of your other admirers ? 

MARION: No. 

LEWIS : Then how did you get him to come here ? 

MARION (sharply) : I tell you I've never heard of him. 

LEWIS : Not even under another name ? Shall I give 

you a description of what he looked like ? 

MARION: I've told you what I think. He was just 

someone who came to see you. 

LEWIS: He knew a lot about you. And about me. 

Things that only you could have told him. 

MARION: Or that you could have invented. 

LEWIS : He knew Fd been to see you this afternoon 

he knew I'd written you letters 

MARION: Carefully, Lewis. You're making it more 
and more unlikely. Even your wife won't believe you. 

LEWIS : He knew all about our affaire 

MARION: Nobody knew, except us two. 

LEWIS: Not the man who was coming to see you 

after tea? 

MARION: Whatman? 

LEWIS : Someone was coming you got rid of me in a 

hurry 

MARION: I don't know what you're talking about! 

. . . (Suddenly.} I'm going. 

BRENDA : I'll tell Deenie we're two for dinner. 

[She crosses towards the kitchen.} 
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MARION: Goodbye, Brenda. 

BRENDA: What do you want me to say? Nice to 

have seen you ? Come again soon ? 

[She goes out to the kitchen^ 

MARION : Well. We're rid of each other at last. 
LEWIS: Why did you lie like that? 
MARION : Why should I make things easy for you ? 
LEWIS: This man who came to see me. You sent 
him, didn't you ? Admit it. What have you got to 
lose? 

MARION : Nothing. But I didn't send him. 
LEWIS : You know who he is. 
MARION: No, I don't. 
LEWIS: What are you trying to do? 
MARION: Nothing. Nothing at all. 
LEWIS: Are you such a liar you can't tell the truth 
even now, when it doesn't matter any longer? 
MARION: Look, Lewis. Your wife invited me to 
dinner. So I came wearing my party frock on my 
best behaviour ready to spend rather a dull evening 
pretending we were all good friends. That's the 
truth, believe it or not, just as you like. 
LEWIS : The man did come here. I tell you he did. 
Why? 

MARION {going close to him) : Don't bother your head 
darling. You've got what you wanted. All you have 
to do now is kiss me goodbye. . . . No kiss ? You 
used to like me. 

LEWIS : I hate you more than I can say. 
MARION: All right. See me out to my car. Give your- 
self the pleasure of watching me drive away. 

\Lewis follows Marion to the front door. He opens the 
door and puts the latch up on the lock. Thej go out, Lewis 
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closing the door behind him. After a moment, Brenda 
comes in from the kitchen, followed by Deenie.] 

BRENDA: Don't worry, Deenie. It doesn't make the 
slightest difference. 

DEENIE: If there are only two people to eat, there 
must also be only two places. 

[She goes to the table and starts removing tn>o plates, etc.} 

BRENDA (looking round) : Lewis ! 

DEENIE : Why she did not wish to stay for dinner ? 

BRENDA (not listening) : What ? 

DEENIE : The beautiful lady. 

BRENDA: Oh . . . she had to leave. 

DEENIE: Such a lady must have many invitations. 

BRENDA: Yes. 

DEENIE : Mr. Paulton was very angry with her. 

BRENDA: He had good reason. 

DEENIE : Is she not nice, then ? 

BRENDA: Not at all nice. 

DEENIE: It is often so with beautiful people, I 

think it is better to be less beautiful and more nice. 

BRENDA: Yes. 

DEENIE : In Holland we have a saying which I think 

you have the same in English. " Beautiful is what 

beautiful does." Is that correct ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

DEENIE (preparing to carry out the spare plates) : So is 

good. You tell me when you will eat. 

BRENDA (looking up the stairs} : Lewis, where are you ? 

[Lew's comes in and shuts the front door after him. He 
looks very grim. Deenie glances at him, on her way out to 
the kitchen.} 

She's gone? 
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LEWIS: Yes. 

BRENDA: For ever. 

LEWIS : I hope. 

BRENDA: What now? . . . Do you want some 

dinner? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRENDA : Nor me. 

[A pause.} 

LEWIS: Brenda you didn't believe those things she 

said? 

BRENDA: No. 

LEWIS : I mean, about the man who came here ? 

\Brenda does not ansiver.] 

You know I was telling the truth, don't you? 
BRENDA (with difficulty) : Lewis ... I just thought he 
looked very ordinary and rather nice. 
LEWIS : You think I made it up ? 
BRENDA: I don't know what to think. 

LEWIS: Brenda, I swear to you 

BRENDA: Don't say that, Lewis . . . I'm sorry. It's 
just that I've been hearing so much of " This is the 
truth " and " That is the truth " and " I swear it's 
the truth " all those words have lost their meaning 
for me. ... I want to believe you, of course I do, 
but I don't know whether I can. 

LEWIS: Brenda 

BRENDA: No, don't say anything, please don't say 

anything at all Just give me a little time to work out 

for myself what I really do believe. 

LEWIS: Would you like me to go away? 

BRENDA: Where? 

LEWIS : Anywhere an hotel. For a few days or as 

long as you like. , . . Whatever you say. 
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BRENDA: No. 

LEWIS : If you want to divorce me 

BRENDA: No, I want to stay married, I'm sure about 

that. 

LEWIS : Thank you. 

[A pause.] 

BRENDA: Lewis would you have told me anyway? 

About Marion? 

LEWIS:' I'd have done anything to stop you from 

knowing. 

BRENDA : But now I do know, and we can't pretend I 

don't. And it's not something we're going to forget. 

LEWIS: I'm sorry. 

BRENDA: I suppose it'll come all right. Oh, yes. 

Quite soon. I just have to get used to the idea. I 

wish I could do it more quickly, but you see, it's 

the first time, Lewis. 

LEWIS: And the last. 

BRENDA: At least she's gone. We can sit here 

quietly. ... I don't know if I can even do that. I 

feel I want to throw all the windows open let the 

wind blow through the house. . . . 

[She goes to the window, draws back the curtain) opens the 
window and stands by it, gating out at the sky.] 

That's better. . . . 

[Her ga^e travels slowly along the drive. She sees a car 
standing outside the house, and slowly realises that it must 
be Marion's.] 

Lewis. 
LEWIS: Yes? 
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BRENDA : She hasn't gone. 

LEWIS: What? 

BRENDA: Her car's still there. 

[Lews comes quickly to join her.] 

LEWIS: What's she up to now? 

BRENDA : Is she in the car ? 

LEWIS: I think so. Just sitting there. 

BRENDA: As long as she doesn't come back. 

LEWIS: Sitting still. 

BRENDA: Why? 

LEWIS : I'll go and see. 

BRENDA: No. Leave her alone. 

[They look out of the window in silence^ 

LEWIS (at last}: Why doesn't she drive away? 
BRENDA (a horrible thought creeping up on her) : Lewis, 
you didn't. . . . 

\Lewis goes quickly to the front door and goes out } leaving 
the door open, Brenda, with a quick) impulsive movement) 
closes the curtains. Then she stands back waiting for Lewis 
to come back. Lewis comes in again. He is shocked and 



LEWIS: She's dead. . . . There in the car. . . . 
Somebody killed her. . . , When I went outside 
with her, we stood there talking . , . then she said 
something so horrible that I turned and walked into 
the house. . . . There must have been someone 
hiding, watching us. ... Someone must have 
killed her the moment I came into the house. . . * 

[He goes to the telephone and picks it up.} 
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BRENDA: What are you going to do? 

LEWIS : Ring the police. 

BRENDA: No, Lewis. 

LEWIS: What does one do ? dial nine-nine-nine, I 

suppose 

BRENDA: Lewis 

LEWIS: Get them here as soon as possible. Oh, what 

a mess it's going to be! 

BRENDA: Lewis let's talk first 



[Lewis puts down the telephone and stares at her.} 

LEWIS : Brenda I didn't do it. 

BRENDA: I wouldn't blame you. I wanted to do it 

myself. 

LEWIS : I didn't kill her. 

BRENDA: You had every reason. 

LEWIS: No. I hardly even hated her any longer. I 

just felt sick and tired and disgusted. I couldn't have 

raised my arm. . . . 

BRENDA : I believe you. 

LEWIS: I couldn't have killed anyone . . . except 

myself. . . . 

BRENDA: I do believe you, Lewis. Only. . . . 

LEWIS: What? 

BRENDA: Who else will? 

LEWIS (after a pause} : No one. 

BRENDA : Are you going to ring the police ? 

LEWIS: What else can I do? 

BRENDA: Something. . . . 

LEWIS : Try to hide her ? 

BRENDA: Darling, I'm on your side. I'll do anything. 
I don't care what. 

LEWIS : Drive her car somewhere 

BRENDA: Yes 
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LEWIS : They'll know she came here the last place 
she was seen. They'll search her flat find my 
letters. They'll know I had a row with her tonight 

BRENDA! HOW? 

LEWIS : Deenie. She heard. 

BRENDA: And she doesn't love us enough to tell 

lies. 

LEWIS : It's no good. 

BRENDA : But if the police come 

LEWIS : The truth. 

BRENDA: How much use will that be? 

LEWIS : Not much. 

BRENDA : If we could tell them the same story 

LEWIS: What story? 

BRENDA: You never went outside 

LEWIS : Deenie knows I did. 

BRENDA: Something else that makes it impossible 

LEWIS : There isn't anything. 

BRENDA: There must be. 

LEWIS: No. We've got to tell the truth. All of it. 

The whole thing. 

BRENDA: Darling, I know you didn't do it, because I 

know you, I love you, but. . . . 

[Lewzs makes a gesture of 'despair '.] 

Who did do it? 

LEWIS : Mr. Hugh Carliss ? 

BRENDA: Why? 

LEWIS : Let's hope someone can find out. 

[He picks up the telephone, and starts dialling 999.] 

BRENDA: Lewis, I'm scared. . . . 
LEWIS (to telephone} : I want the police. 
BRENDA: Lewis! 
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LEWIS (to telephone) : My number is Belsize three-five- 
two-seven. 

BRENDA : Lewis, we'll think of something. . . . 
LEWIS {to telephone) : Yes, there is. ... A murder has 
been committed at my house. I'll give you the 
address. . . . 

Curtain 



ACT TWO 

The same scene, an hour or so later. The time is 9. 1 5. 

A. uniformed Police-Constable (Briggs) is standing just 
inside the front door. 

In the living-room, L,ems restless and nervous and 
Brenda are waiting. They are at some distance from Briggs, 
who does not hear what they say. The curtains are closed. 

LEWIS : What are they doing out there ? 
BRENDA: Photographs fingerprints I don't know. 
LEWIS : It can't take as long as all that. 
BRENDA: An hour. 
LEWIS : I wish they'd hurry up. 
BRENDA: Yes. Though even if they do. . . . 
LEWIS: Hurry up and arrest me? Even that. Any- 
thing to get it over with. It's just that I can't stand 
the waiting. 

BRENDA: Darling, whatever happens, we've got to 
wait. Until they find the right person, sooner or 

later 

LEWIS: You think truth will out? 

BRENDA: I'm sure of it. 

LEWIS : I wish I were. 

BRENDA: It must, it's bound to. 

LEWIS : Sooner or later. If it's only after I've been 

hanged. 

BRENDA: Lewis, don't talk like that. 

LEWIS: Why not? Let's face the possibilities. 

BRENDA: It doesn't help. 

LEWIS : What does ? Keeping calm ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

LEWIS: Even when the world is going mad all 

around us. 

BRENDA: All the more reason for us to be sane and 

sensible. 
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LEWIS : And innocent-looking. 

BRENDA: As we are. 

LEWIS: Are we? I doubt it. When I talked to the 

Inspector, I was listening to myself. And I kept 

thinking, " You're obviously lying. I've never heard 

such an unlikely story in the whole of my life." 

BRENDA: You told him exactly what happened. 

LEWIS : Do you think he believed it ? 

BRENDA: I told him the same things. 

LEWIS : You know what you sounded like ? A good 

loyal wife nobly doing her duty and backing up her 

husband's lies. 

BRENDA: He believed Deenie. 

LEWIS: Why shouldn't he? She'd got no axe to 

grind. And she'd got a good firm grip on her little 

piece of the truth. Mr. Paulton was very angry with 

the lady. He was shouting at her. He said he wished 

to kill her. 

BRENDA: Let's ring up Gilbert Furnival. 

LEWIS : Refuse to answer any more questions except 

in the presence of my solicitor ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

LEWIS: No. Not yet. 

BRENDA: You need someone 

LEWIS: Darling, we're working on the basis of 

telling the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Isn't that what we said ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

LEWIS: All right. We can do that without anyone 

to help us. 

[Inspector Brett comes in from the front door, followed by 
his Sergeant (Petty'). They are in plain clothes.} 

BRETT (to Briggs)*. Right. Wait outside now, will 
you. 
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BRIGGS : Yes, sir. 
[He goes out.] 

BRETT (coming into the room}: Sorry to have kept 

you waiting. Excuse me a moment. (He sits down 

and makes some notes in a notebook?) 

LEWIS: Inspector. 

BRETT: Mm? 

LEWIS : We're still waiting. 

BRETT: Just one second, if you don't mind. . . . 

(He writes again, then closes his notebook.} There. Now. 

LEWIS : What have you decided ? 

BRETT: We don't decide things at this stage, you 

know. We simply start trying to put the pieces 

together. 

LEWIS: You're missing the biggest piece. The man 

who came to see me. 

BRETT (non-committal) : Hmm. 

LEWIS: You accept that I had a visitor? 

BRETT: Oh, yes. No reason to doubt it. 

LEWIS: I'm glad you take my word. 

BRETT: Not just yours. Your maid let him it, your 

wife spoke to him 

LEWIS: Well, are you trying to trace this man? 

BRETT: I check on everything, Mr. Paulton. Don't 

you worry about that. 

LEWIS: If you can find the explanation for his 

visit 

BRETT : My way of working is to get at the facts first. 

I generally find that once you've got the facts, the 

explanations follow very easily. 

LEWIS: And from the facts you've got so far, what 

explanation follows? I don't know if you can see 

daylight, Inspector. I can't. 

BRETT: Ah-ha. 
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LEWIS: Except the obvious explanation that I 

murdered her. Which is not true. 

BRETT : Do you mind if we go back on one or two 

points ? 

LEWIS : No, I don't mind. 

BRETT : To make sure I've got them right. 

LEWIS : Whatever you say. 

BRETT: Now, just before Miss Gray left the house. 

Mrs. Paulton went out to the kitchen. 

BRENDA: Yes. 

BRETT (to Lewis) : You were alone with Miss Gray for 

a minute or two, then you saw her to the door. You 

went outside with her stop me if I'm wrong 

LEWIS: You're quite right. 

BRETT : Out there you had another quarrel 

LEWIS : Putting it mildly. 

BRETT : And you came back into the house. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRETT: And talked to your wife for about five 

minutes, at the end of which time you discovered 

that Miss Gray was dead. 

LEWIS : I suppose it was about five minutes. I'm not a 

good judge of time. 

BRETT : When you last saw her, Miss Gray hadn't yet 

got into her car? 

LEWIS: No, she was just standing there, at the edge 

of the drive. 

BRETT : So presumably, when you left her, she walked 

to the car, got in. ... What did she do next ? 

LEWIS : I've no idea. 

BRETT: When a woman gets into her car, before she 

starts it ? 

BRENDA: She opens her handbag and finds the 
ignition key. 

BRETT: Which would take how much time? 
BRENDA: It depends. 
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BRETT: On the state of her handbag. 

BRENDA: Yes. 

BRETT: Might spend anything up to a minute or so, 

fumbling about among all the lipsticks and stuff? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

BRETT: Now, while she was doing that Mr. 

Paulton, what was the murderer doing? 

LEWIS: Who? 

BRETT : The murderer. 

LEWIS: I thought you were only interested in facts. 

BRETT : This is a way of leading up to a fact. 

LEWIS : All right. He was lying in wait. 

BRETT: Hiding behind ? 

LEWIS: There are bushes just the other side of where 
the car was standing. He could have been there. Or 
behind the car itself. The driving-seat was on this 
side, she didn't have to walk round to get in. 
BRETT: So while she was finding her key, he jumped 

LEWIS: I suppose. 

BRETT : And stabbed her. 

LEWIS (hardly a question) : She was stabbed ? 

BRETT: Yes. In the back. 

LEWIS : I thought so. 

BRETT: Now, I wonder if we could go over what 

must have been the murderer's movements? His 

exact movements ? 

LEWIS: What are you getting at, Inspector? 

BRETT: I'm trying to establish something, Mr. 

Paulton. Are you willing to help me ? 

LEWIS (a slight pause): If I can. 

BRETT: You two were in the house. Did you hear a 

scream, anything like that? 

LEWIS: A scream? No. 

BRETT: Mrs. Paulton? 

BRENDA: No. 
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BRETT : But if she had screamed or made a loud noise, 

you'd have heard it in here? 

BRENDA: Yes, I'm sure. 

BRETT: Let's take it there was no noise, then. Your 

maid didn't hear anything either. So probably the 

murderer put a hand or a pad over her mouth 

would that be your idea, Mr. Paulton ? 

LEWIS : I imagine that was his idea. 

BRETT : And if he was on the other side of the car, 

he'd have to lean across 

LEWIS: A small open sports car like that easy 
enough. 

BRETT: put his left hand over her mouth, and hold 
the knife in his right. You think that'd be the 
natural thing to do ? 
LEWIS : If you call murder natural. 
BRETT: But you agree with me about the hands. 
LEWIS : Yes, of course. 

BRETT : Now, if it were the other way round if the 
murderer was on the house side of the car then he 
would put his right hand over her mouth, and stab 
her with his left. Correct? 

LEWIS: Yes. Except that he wasn't on the house side. 
BRETT : You're left-handed, Mr. Paulton ? 
LEWIS: Yes. Why? 
BRETT: I just happened to notice. 
LEWIS : If you want to know, I'm pretty well ambi- 
dextrous. I could have stabbed her with either hand. 
Only I didn't do it. 

BRETT: We're talking about the murderer. Mr. X. 
All right? 
LEWIS: All right. 

BRETT: All right. . . . Well then. Let's say Mr. X 
was on the other side of the car, away from the house. 
When he put his hand over Miss Gray's mouth 
what did she do ? 
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LEWIS : Had she time to do anything ? 

BRETT: Instinctive reaction, perhaps? As soon as 

she felt his hand ? 

LEWIS : I suppose she grabbed at it. 

BRETT : At his left hand. 

LEWIS : Hand or wrist. 

BRETT: Thank you. Hand or wrist. 

LEWIS : If she was quick enough. 

BRETT: If she was quick enough. Now, taking the 

alternative suggestion 

LEWIS: Look, whatever it is we're working up to, 
wouldn't it be easier to say it straight out ? 
BRETT: This is something I want you to agree with 
me about. And I think it'll come easier if we take it 
step by step. . . . The alternative suggestion, Mr. 
Paulton. Supposing the murderer was on the house 
side of the car. 
LEWIS : Which he wasn't. 
BRETT: Supposing. 
LEWIS: Why should I suppose it? 
BRETT : Then she'd have grabbed at his right hand 
or wrist? 

LEWIS (catching on) : You're working up to the inter- 
esting point that you have noticed something about 
my dress. 

BRETT: On a suppositional basis, you agree with me? 
LEWIS: Oh yes. I agree. 
BRETT: Good. 

LEWIS: This is your fact, Inspector. The fact that I 
have no cuff-link in my right-hand sleeve. 
BRETT: Yes. 

LEWIS : And the explanation follows that it came off 
in the struggle. 
BRETT: Mm. 

LEWIS : Fm only sorry I have to disappoint you. 
BRETT: Oh. How? 
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LEWIS : The cuff-link broke while I was putting it into 

my cuff. It's over here somewhere. (Hi? goes to the 

sideboard.) But it was clever of you to notice. (He 

looks on the sideboard, and is bewildered that he cannot see 

the cuff-lznk.) 

BRETT: Actually, I didn't notice. 

LEWIS (still searching): What? 

BRETT: I just guessed. 

LEWIS : It's not here ! 

BRETT: No. It'.s here. (He has it in his hand.) 

\Lewis crosses to him, and stares at the cuff-link.'] 

LEWIS : Where did you find it ? 

BRETT: Yours? 

LEWIS: Yes. Where did you find it? 

BRETT : In the car. Any idea how it got there ? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRETT : Apart ftom what we've already discussed ? 

LEWIS : I didn't go near the car. 

BRETT: No? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRETT : Then how did the cuff-link get there ? 

LEWIS : The phoney policeman ! 

BRETT : Him again. 

LEWIS: He saw me fiddling with it he saw me put 

it down there he took it while my back was turned 

for a moment 

BRETT: And dropped it in the car, to incriminate you ? 
LEWIS: Yes. 
BRETT: Ah-ha. 

LEWIS: He did the thing thoroughly, didn't he? He 
really made sure I'd look like a murderer. I'm only 
surprised he didn't take one of our knives to kill her 
with. Or is there a dinner-knife missing? Did he 
think of that too? 
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BRETT : No, it wasn't a dinner-knife. 

LEWIS : You found it, then ? 

BRETT: Yes, in the bushes. 

LEWIS: Well, at least that's one clue that doesn't 

count against me where the knife came from. 

BRENDA (who has guessed) : Lewis 

\Lewis reads her thoughts* tie turns and looks across to 
the desk.] 

LEWIS: Paper-knife? 

BRETT: Yes. 

LEWIS : You knew it was ours ? 

BRETT: Showed it to your maid. 

LEWIS : Well, Inspector. There are your facts. 

BRETT: Yes. 

LEWIS : Don't you find them just too good to be true ? 

BRETT : Oh, I don't know. Mustn't look a gift-horse 

in the mouth. 

LEWIS : Do you think if I'd done it I'd have been such 

a fool as to leave every clue pointing straight at 

myself? 

BRETT: People aren't always very clever when they 

do something on the spur of the moment. 

LEWIS: Are they so stupid, the first thing they do is 

ring the police ? 

BRETT: The first thing? 

LEWIS: Well almost immediately 

BRKTT : You told me that after you found Miss Gray's 

body, it was some few minutes before you dialled 

nine-nine-nine. Is that so ? 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRETT : What did you do in those few minutes ? 

LEWIS: Well. . . . 

BRENDA: I tried to persuade Lewis not to send for 

the police until we'd talked things over. 
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BRETT: Oh. Why? 

BRENDA: Because I knew you'd jump to the wrong 
conclusions. 
BRETT: Jump? 

BRENDA: I knew what you'd think. 
BRETT : So you discussed the chances of getting rid 
of the evidence and decided it wasn't a practical 
proposition. That right, Mr. Paulton? 
LEWIS: What do you want me to do break down 
and confess? 
BRETT: It's up to you. 

LEWIS: I'm sorry, Inspector. But I did not kill 
Marion Gray. It sounds unbelievable, doesn't it? 
Well, doesn't it? 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton, there's a lot of things you 
haven't managed to explain. 

LEWIS: Because I can't explain! Because I don't 
understand! Because I don't know what happened 
tonight, I don't know how or why! I can't contra- 
dict you, except by saying over and over again the 
one thing I do know, I did not kill Marion ! 

[In the background) Petty opens the front door to ftriggs, 
who hands him a note. Petty shuts the door again, and 
Dances at the note.} 

BRETT: All right. Who did? 

LEWIS: Carliss. 

BRETT: The phoney policeman? 

LEWIS: Yes. 

PETTY: Excuse me, sir. 

BRETT: What's the matter, sergeant? 

PETTY : Message just come. Thought you'd like to 

see it. 

[He hands Brett the slip of paper.] 
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BRETT (reading it, then handing it bacK) : Ask them to be 
patient for a moment. I'll be in touch with them 
very shortly. 
PETTY: Yes, sir. 

[He goes back to the front door, conveys a message to 
someone outside, and then remains by the door.] 

BRETT : Now then. You were saying that Carliss did it. 

LEWIS : I'm guessing. 

BRETT : All you know about him is that he came here 

pretending to be a policeman. 

LEWIS: Yes. 

BRETT : Why did he do that ? 

LEWIS: I don't know. 

BRETT : Wouldn't like to try another guess ? 

LEWIS : I can't see any sane reason. 

BRENDA: I can. 

BRETT: Mrs. Paulton. What's your theory? 

BRENDA: If it was Carliss who killed her 

BRETT : As your husband thinks it must have been 

BRENDA : then he'd made his mind up already, he'd 

worked out a plan for doing it and for putting the 

blame on Lewis. 

BRETT: Are you saying he came here knowing he'd 

find a knife he could take to do the murder with, and 

something like a cuff-link which he could pick up 

and plant as a clue ? 

BRKNDA: No, that's impossible. Those must have 

been just sort of extras, things that occurred to him 

on the spur of the moment. 

BRETT: Not a real part of his plan? 

BRENDA: No. 

BRETT: Then why did he come here at all? Why 

didn't he just hide in the garden, kill her, and go 

quietly away without ever letting anyone see him? 
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BRENDA: He came here to make trouble. 

BRETT: Why should he do that? 

BRENDA (thinking): He wanted to make sure that 

there'd be a quarrel with Marion a big one, the 

kind there are witnesses for, even if it's only the 

maid 

LEWIS (catching on) : So he told me this story about her 
death, because then I had to tell Brenda, I had no 

choice 

BRENDA: Lewis had to tell me about his affaire with 
Marion. 

LEWIS : So that it all came out in the open, and every- 
one could see I had a good motive for killing her. 
BRENDA: Otherwise she'd have spent an ordinary 

evening here, just like a normal visitor 

LEWIS: And there'd have been another guest. He 

might have left the house with her. 

BRENDA: Carliss didn't want that. He wanted her 

to leave soon, quickly, by herself. She'd be bound to, 

because of the quarrel. He couldn't afford to spend a 

long time waiting for her. 

LEWIS: Yes, that's it! 

BRETT: Ingenious theory, 

BRENDA: It was something like that. 

BRETT: Could be. 

BRENDA : It must be ! 

BRETT: Hmm. Motive, now. Mr. Paulton, you had 

a first-class motive for murdering Miss Gray, 

Correct ? 

LEWIS: Quite correct. 

BRETT: What would Mr. Carliss J s motive be? 

LEWIS: That's something you've got to find out. 

BRENDA: When you've found Carliss. 

BRETT: Found Carliss. D'you think that'll be easy or 

difficult? 

BRENDA: Difficult. 
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BRETT: Why? 

BRENDA: Obviously that's not his real name. 
BRETT: You agree with that, Mr. Paulton? 
LEWIS: Of course. 

BRETT: Why shouldn't it be his real name? 
LEWIS : Why should he come forward and announce 
himself as a possible murderer? He's too clever for 
that. 

BRETT : You think so ? 

LEWIS : Obviously. He'd got it all worked out. He 
must be a man who had some connection with 
Marion that no one else knew about. He came here 
stole the cuff-link and the knife killed Marion 
and then disappeared. 
BRETT : Into the blue. 

LEWIS: Yes. Leaving us with nothing but a de- 
scription that might fit a million other people. It'll 
be worse than a needle in a haystack. You'll never 
find him. And that'll leave just me. The man on the 
spot. With a wonderful motive, and everything else 
you could possibly ask for. 
BRETT: Nothing to be gloomy about. 
LEWIS : Why d'you say that ? 
BRETT: In fact you're looking on the bright side. 
LEWIS : Am I ? 

BRETT: We know someone calling himself Hugh 
Carliss came here. Your maid says so, quite apart 
from your wife and yourself. No disagreement about 
it. 

LKWIS: Well? 

BRETT: Well, if we can't find a Mr, Carliss, an or- 
dinary innocent person who came here this evening 
to see you on private business why then, we're 
bound to believe that you've been telling the truth. 
LEWIS : I hadn't thought of it that way. 
BRETT: The truth about his visit, at least. 
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LEWIS: But it's all part of the same thing. If you can 

believe me on that, then you can believe that he took 

the cuff-link and the knife. 

BRETT: Mm, I suppose that's so. 

LEWIS (to Brenda) : Darling, he wasn't so clever after 

all! He organised everything to prove me guilty 

and he forgot that the fact of his disappearing would 

prove me innocent! 

BRETT: Prove? I wouldn't go that far. Help to 

prove yes. 

LEWIS : Have it your own way. Help to prove. 

BRETT: Let's put it like this, then. If we can't 

manage to trace a Mr. Hugh Carliss who admits he 

came here to see you this evening then you've 

pretty certainly been telling the truth. Right? 

LEWIS: Right. 

BRETT: And the converse is, if we can find such a 

Mr. Hugh Carliss then it just makes matters worse 

for you. Agreed ? 

LEWIS (after a slight pause) : For the sake of argument, 

I'm prepared to agree with that. 

BRETT: Good. Now we know where we stand. 

[He signals to Petty, who opens the front door, and speaks 
to someone outsidel\ 

PETTY: Sorry to have kept you waiting. Would you 
come in now, please ? 



\Carliss comes into the 

BRETT: Mr. Carliss? I'm Inspector Brett. 

[Lewis andBrenda stare at Car//ss.] 

CARLISS: Good evening, Inspector. (To Lews and 
Brenda, diffidently.} Good evening, again. 
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BRETT: Mr. Paulton, is this the man who came to see 
you? 

LEWIS (hardly able to believe his eyes) : Yes. 
BRETT: Are you still prepared to agree with me for 
the sake of argument? 
LEWIS: How did you find him? 
BRETT: You thought it'd be difficult? Needle in a 
haystack? 
LEWIS: Yes. 

BRETT: Mrs. Paulton, you were sure he'd given a 
false name ? 
BRENDA: Yes. 

BRETT: I'll tell you how I found him. I had him 
looked up in the telephone directory. Under the 
C's. Carliss, Hugh. Down there in black and white. 
So I rang him up, and very politely he agreed 
to come round. What d'you say now, Mr. Paul- 
ton? 

LEWIS: Just that he's even cleverer than I thought he 
was. 

BRETT : In other words, you're sticking to your story. 
LEWIS: I'm sticking to the truth. What else can I do ? 
BRETT: The truth. Ah-hah. 
LEWIS: He doesn't deny he came here? 
BRETT: Oh, no, he doesn't deny that do you, Mr. 
Carliss ? 
CARLISS: No. 

LEWIS : But I suppose he denies any connection with 
Marion. 

BRETT: Well, I asked him that on the 'phone, so I 
know what his answer is. 
LEWIS : I can guess. 

BRETT: We'll have it from his own mouth, if it's all 
the same to you. 
LEWIS : It's all the same. 
BRETT: Mr. Carliss, do you deny no, I'll put it the 
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other way round. Mr. Carliss, did you know a Miss 

Marion Gray? 

CARLISS: Yes. 

LEWIS: What? 

BRETT: How well did you know her? 

CAR'LISS (who, it seems, is trying to control his emotions) : 

I j was going to marry her. 

LEWIS: You were ! 

BRETT: What d'you say to that, Mr. Paulton? 

LEWIS: I suppose he came here to announce his 

engagement? 

CARLISS: Yes. You remember. 

LEWIS: It's a lie! 

BRETT: Now, before we get into a lot of Yes-I-did, 

No-you-didn'ts . . . Mr. CarHss, we didn't have 

much of a talk on the 'phone. 

CARLISS (almost overcome] : You told me that Marion 

had been killed. 

BRETT: Very sorry I had to give you such a shock. 

LEWIS: Shock! 

BRETT: Quiet, Mr. Paulton. 

CARLISS: Inspector, who did it? Who killed her? 

Was it ? 

LEWIS : You did ! You did it yourself! 
BRETT: Mr. Paulton, please. (To Carliss.} We've got 
a pretty good idea who did it. There are just one or 
two things that need filling in. 

CARLISS : If I can help 

BRETT: I think you can. 

CARLISS : I'll do anything. 

BRETT: You don't mind my asking you a few 

questions ? 

CARLISS : Whatever you like. 

BRETT: Thank you, sir. Please sit down. Now, 

there are two ways we could have our talk. In 

private, or in company. I don't know whether the 
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second way is according to the rulebook but that's 
what I'd like to try. 

CARLISS: You mean, in front of (He indicates 

L,en>is and'Brenda^) 

BRETT: You see, your story doesn't match with 

theirs. In fact you might say it's the exact opposite. 

CARLISS: Oh? 

BRETT: So if we bring these two stories face to face, 

we can see which one looks more reasonable. 

CARLISS : Just as you say, Inspector. 

BRETT: All right with you, Mr. Paulton? 

LEWIS : Ask him where he was at ten past eight. 

BRETT: First things first, if you don't mind, sir. 

Mr. Carliss, would you mind telling us who you 

are. 

CARLISS : Me ? Nobody in particular. 

BRETT: Fd better tell you, before you got here we 

did some rapid checking up on you. According to 

my information, your father is Sir Andrew Carliss. 

CARLISS : Oh, that's right. 

BRETT: Well then! . . . Very wealthy man. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

BRETT: Millionaire. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

BRETT: Oil. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

BRETT: And you're his son and heir. 

CARLISS : Yes, I am. 

BRETT: Good. Now we know who you are. 

LEWIS : Would it help me if I had a title ? 

BRETT: Look, you didn't believe in Mr. Carliss. Fm 

just proving him to you. 

LEWIS : That may be the truth. Nothing else will be. 

BRETT: Well, there's someone who's lying, that's for 

certain. But I think we ought to have Mr. Carliss' s 

version now. (To Carl/ss.} If you don't mind, sir. 
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CARLISS: Starting from ? 

BRETT: Let's say this afternoon. 

CARLISS: This afternoon I called on Marion 

LEWIS: What time? 

CARLISS : Just before half-past four. 

LEWIS : I thought so ! 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton. Whether you agree with Mr. 

Carliss or not, will you please keep it to yourself for 

the moment. (To Car/iss.) Please carry on, sir. 

CARLISS: Fd known Marion for about three months, 

I was in love with her. I kept asking her to marry 

me. I knew about her and (H* glances at 

Brenda, and hesitates?) 

LEWIS : Don't worry. Everyone knows about it now. 

Thanks to you. 

CARLISS: When I saw Marion this afternoon, she 

told me that Lewis Paulton had just been there. She 

was very upset. She said she'd tried to break it off, 

once and for all 

BRENDA (unable to restrain herself] : Lewis ! 

[She stops, as the others turn to herJ\ 

BRETT: Yes, Mrs. Paulton? 

BRENDA: Nothing. 

BRETT: You were going to say something to your 

husband. 

BRENDA: No. No. 

BRETT: Did something strike you as sounding like 

the truth ? 

BRENDA: No. 

BRETT: Hmm. ... Go on, Mr. Carliss. 

CARLISS : I urged her to marry me, if only as a way of 

showing Paulton she was finished with him. I was 

willing to marry her on any terms. And she finally 

agreed. 
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BRENDA: We asked Marion if she knew someone 

called Hugh Carliss, She said no. 

CARLISS : But of course she knew me. I suppose she 

didn't want to tell you 

BRENDA : It seemed almost as if she was frightened 

of something. 

CARLISS: Of what Paulton would say. That's why I 

decided to come here and tell him. myself. 

BRETT: Did she know you were going to do that? 

CARLISS: No. I only decided after I'd left her 

when I'd gone to Bond Street to buy a ring. 

LEWIS: Buy a ring! You thought of everything, 

didn't you ? 

CARLISS (to Lewis} : I knew she was coming here for 

dinner, and I thought it would be easier for all 

concerned if I broke the news to you first. 

BRETT : Which is what you did. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

BRETT : Is that what happened, Mr. Paulton ? 

LEWIS : I've already told you what happened. 

BRETT : Mr. Carliss, did anyone else here know what 

you'd come about? 

CARLISS: No. I told the maid, and Mrs. Paulton, 

that it was something personal. I didn't go into any 

details. 

BRETT: That true, Mrs. Paulton? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

LEWIS : I tell you again, he came here pretending to be 

a policeman 

BRETT : Of course you asked for his credentials ? 

LEWIS: It never occurred to me. I've never been 

visited by the police before. 

BRETT: Mr. Carliss, did you come here pretending to 

be a policeman ? 

CARLISS (incredulous): A policeman? Oh, no! What a 

fantastic idea ! 
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BRETT: Yes. 

CARLISS : Why should I have done a thing like that ? 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton has a theory. 

CARLISS: I don't understand. Mrs. Paulton, did I 

say anything to you about being a policeman? 

BRENDA: No, you didn't. 

LEWIS : It was only when we were alone 

BRETT: And no one heard what you were saying to 

each other. 

LEWIS : That's how he arranged it. 

BRETT (to Carliss)\ Nobody else had any idea why 

you were here ? 

CARLISS : I'm afraid not. 

BRETT: Pity. 

CARLISS : It's just possible the maid may have heard 

something. She came in for a moment. 

BRETT: The maid, eh? We'll soon find out. (He 

goes to the door to the kitchen, opens it, and calls.) Deenie ! 

LEWIS : She won't know anything about this. 

BRETT: Very observant girl, you know. And I 

must say, she struck me as an extremely reliable 

witness. 

[Deenie comes in from the kitchen.] 

DEENIE: You called me ? 

BRETT : Deenie, I want to ask you something. 

DEENIE: ]a, good. 

BRETT: When Mr. Carliss was here earlier on, 

talking to Mr. Paulton, you came into the room with 

some dishes. 

DEENIE: Yes, that is so. 

BRETT: Did you hear anything of what they were 

saying ? 

DEENIE: Oh, yes. 

BRETT : Tell me what you heard. 
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DEENIE: They were not the exact words. 

BRETT: Never mind, give us the general sense. 

DEENIE : Mr. Carliss said, " I know it must be a 

surprise, but it is to be expected that such a girl will 

get married to someone." 

BRETT: And what did Mr. Paulton say? 

DEENIE: He said, " Oh yes, that is true." 

BRETT: Anything else? 

DEENIE: Then Mr. Carliss said, "Perhaps I have 

another drink after all," and Mr. Paulton said, " I 

am so sorry, I did not notice, let me give you another 

drink." 

LEWIS: We were pretending making conversation 

about nothing at all 

BRETT: Why? 

LEWIS: Carliss suggested it so that no one would 

know 

BRETT: Would know what? 

LEWIS: He said the police wanted to keep the in- 
vestigation private 

BRETT: A murder investigation? Doesn't sound like 

the police to me. 

LEWIS : But I tell you, he was pretending he wasn't a 

policeman 

BRETT: Now let's get this straight. First you say he 

pretended he was a policeman, and now you say 

LEWIS: But when Deenie came in, he pretended to 

be an ordinary visitor. 

BRBTT (to Deenie) : And you thought he looked like 

an ordinary visitor. 

DEENIE: Oh, yes. 

BRETT: You'd be a lot better off, Mr. Paulton, if 

someone thought he looked like a policeman. (To 

Deenie.) What about Mr. Paulton? Did you notice 

anything special about him? 

DEENIR: Oh yes. He was very upset. 
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BRETT: Hmm. 

DEENIE: Also he was very rude to me. He shouted to 

me to go away. 

LEWIS : I shouted at you because I was badly shaken 

by the news of Marion's death. 

BRETT: Or the news of her engagement. 

DEENIE: I do not know why you shouted. I know 

only that it was very rude. As also you were very 

rude to the beautiful lady. 

BRETT: Thank you, Deenie. That's all. 

DEENIE: Excuse me, I must ask Mrs. Paulton do 

you have dinner tonight, please ? 

BRENDA : I think we'll forget about dinner. 

DEENIE : Coffee ? I can make you some coffee ? 

BRENDA: Yes, please if the Inspector doesn't 

mind? 

BRETT : Oh, no, I think we'd all be glad of a cup. 

DEENIE: That is how many? 

BRENDA (glancing at Carllss) : Four. 

DEENIE: I bring it very soon. 

[She goes out to the kitchen \ 

LEWIS: Inspector, you haven't yet asked this man 

where he was at the time of the murder. 

BRETT: All right. Where were you, Mr. Carliss? 

CARLISS : What time ? 

BRETT: Let's say, between eight and a quarter past. 

CARLISS: I was at home. From the time I left here, 

until you rang me up. 

BRETT: Eight Haliburton Street. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

BRETT: You live by yourself there ? 

CARLISS: Yes. 

LEWIS : Five minutes from here in a car ! 

CARLISS : I never moved from the house. 
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LEWIS : Can you prove you didn't ? 

CARLISS : No, I don't suppose so. Can you prove I 

did? 

LEWIS : Inspector, you'll check ? 

BRETT: Oh, yes, don't you worry, Mr. Paulton. I 
check everything. (To Carliss.} What did you do all 
evening ? 

CARLISS : Read a book made some 'phone calls 

BRETT: Do any 'phoning between eight and eight- 
fifteen? 

CARLISS : I don't remember exactly. I made quite a 
number of calls during the evening. 
BRETT : You'll be able to give us a list ? 
CARLISS : Yes, certainly. Though I'm not sure if I 
can get them in the right order. 
LEWIS : There won't be a single one which was made 
at the time of the murder. Because you were here, 
hiding in the garden. 
CARLISS: I tell you I never left the house! 
LEWIS: And you never stole the paper-knife. Or 
my broken cuff-link. You never murdered Marion. 
CARLISS: We were going to be married! 
LEWIS: Inspector, how can you believe him? It's 
his word against the two of us ! 
BRETT: Two of you? 
LEWIS: My wife and myself. 
BRETT: Oh? 

LEWIS : You think she's been lying too ? 
BRETT: I think all she knows is what you've told her. 
LEWIS: She knows I'm innocent! 
BRETT: No she doesn't. She may believe it. That's 
not the same thing. She didn't hear you talking to 
Mr. Carliss. She didn't see you outside the house 
with Miss Gray. For all she knows of her own know- 
ledge, you may perfectly well be the murderer. 
Isn't that so, Mrs. Paulton? 
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[BntgJa does not answer.] 

BRETT: I said, isn't that so, Mrs. Paukon? 

LEWIS: Brenda! Tell them 1 

BRETT: Mrs. Fault on please. 

BRENDA: Lewis didn't do it. 

BRETT: You don't know whether he did it or not. 

Isn't that the truth ? Yes or no ? 

BRENDA : It's your kind of truth. 

BRETT: That means yes. 

BRENDA : I didn't see Marion being killed, so I don't 

know who killed her. If we're going to talk like that, 

I don't even know she's dead, because I haven't seen 

her body. 

BRETT: You can take my word for that part of it. 

She's dead all right. 

CARLISS: Inspector, is it did he (Meaning, did 

Lewis kzll Marion.) 

BRETT: Steady on a moment. 

CARLISS : I have a right to know. 

BRETT: One or two little pieces to be fitted together 

first. D'you mind a few more questions ? 

CARLISS: No. 

BRETT: These 'phone calls you made. What were 

you doing. Ringing up people and telling 'em you 

were going to be married ? 

CARLISS: No. The only person I told was my father. 

BRETT : "Why was that ? 

CARLISS : I wanted him to meet Marion before there 

was any official announcement or anything like that. 

So I rang him up and told him, and arranged to take 

Marion to lunch with him tomorrow. 

BRETT: I can check that. 

CARLISS: My father will tell you. 

BRETT: Didn't he know Miss Gray already? 

CARLISS: No. He spends most of his time out of 
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England now. He only got in today from Switzer- 

land. This afternoon, as a matter of fact. 

BRETT: What did he say when you told him you were 

getting engaged ? 

CARLISS: He simply said he looked forward to 

meeting her. 

BRETT: And the other people you rang? Friends? 

CARLISS: Mostly restaurants and nightclubs and so 

on. From to-morrow on I was going to take Marion 

on a round of celebration parties. (He is almost 

overcome?) 

BRETT: Sorry to question you like this. You realise, 

I just want to make absolutely sure. 

CARLISS : It's all right. 

LEWIS : Of course it's all right. His only problem is 

how to squeeze out enough crocodile tears. 

CARLISS: You killed Marion! 

LEWIS: He's a very good actor, isn't he? But he's 

lying lying from start to finish. 

BRETT: Why should he do that, Mr. Paulton ? When 

he knows we can check up on everything he says? 

LEWIS : He's got it all off pat. It's a first-class story. 

BRETT: It's a better one than yours. 

LEWIS : Look, Inspector. I'm not mad. 

BRETT: No. I don't think you are. 

LEWIS: But all this is mad. The whole thing is mad. 

It's like an enormous jigsaw puzzle only all the 

pieces fit in the wrong way they make the wrong 

pattern! 

BRETT: I'll go this far with you. They fit. 

LEWIS: It makes sense, but lunatic sense! It's the 

truth turned inside out and the other way round ! 

BRETT: Strong motive. Agreed? 

LEWIS: Yes, but 

BRETT: Affaire letters violent row and so on and 
so on. Opportunity. 
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LEWIS: Of course. I've never denied it 

BRETT: Place of death. Weapon. Clues found on the 

scene of the crime. 

LEWIS: It's true, it's all true but it doesn't add up 

to the truth! 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton, two and two make four, any 

place, any time. 

LEWIS (controlling himself) : Listen. You realise this 

he's posing as a completely innocent man as 

someone who has no reason for not telling the truth, 

the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Even in 

the tiniest detail. 

BRETT: What of it? 

LEWIS : It means that if you find just one thing in his 

story which is not absolutely true if you catch him 

out in just one little lie then it's all lies. And if he's 

a liar, then he's a murderer! 

BRETT: I'm sure Mr. Carliss realises that as well as 

you do. Only so far as I can see he isn't a liar. 

LEWIS (going to Carliss) : When did you take that knife ? 

Before I came down ? While my back was turned ? 

CARLISS: I didn't take any knife. 

LEWIS: And the cuff-link. I was putting them in 

my cuffs when I came down to see you. I talked to 

you about it. I made you wait for your drink while 

I tried to fix them in. 

CARLISS : Yes, 1 remember. 

LEWIS : One of them broke in my hand. I put it on 

the sideboard. I made a joke about it. Remember 

that too ? 

CARLISS: Oh, no, no! I saw you put both your 

cuff-links into your cuffs 1 

[A pause.} 

LEWIS: You whatt 
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CARLISS : Oh, yes ! Fm quite sure of it, 

LEWIS : Don't you get the feeling you've overdone it 

a little ? Haven't you added just one thing too many ? 

I suppose when the opportunity came you simply 

couldn't resist it throw in yet another clue, make it 

even more certain ! 

CARLISS: I don't know what you're talking about. 

LEWIS (Bursting out} : Watch out that one of those lies 

doesn't go off bang in your face ! 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton please. If you've quite 

finished 

LEWIS: Yes, I've finished. For the time being. 

BRETT: Then perhaps we might be getting along? 

LEWIS: You're arresting me? 

BRETT: I am arresting you for the murder of Marion 

Gray. 

LEWIS: Right. 

BRETT : I have to caution you that from now on you 

are not obliged to say anything unless you wish to do 

so, but whatever you say will be taken down in 

writing and may be given in evidence. 

LEWIS : And you'll still refuse to believe it, even when 

you see it in writing. 

BRETT : It won't be a question for me any longer. 

LEWIS: Can I ring my solicitor? 

BRETT: We can do that from the station. It's only a 

few minutes from here. 

LEWIS: I have some friends I'd like to speak to 

even including one or two titles 

BRETT: You'll have plenty of opportunity for that 

sort of thing. 

LEWIS: I've got an appointment at nine in the 

morning 

BRETT : Messages can be arranged. 

LEWIS : Seeing rushes conference at eleven 

BRETT: We'll tell your secretary. 
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LEWIS: How long will I be away? 

BRETT: Difficult to say. 

LEWIS: Of course. Silly question. Mind if I collect 

a toothbrush and so on? 

BRETT: If you want to. 

LEWIS: Thanks. 

[He goes to the stairs.} 

BRETT: Sergeant Petty, go up with him. 
PETTY: Right, sir. 

[Petty follows Lewis to the Starrs.] 

LEWIS: I'm not going to jump out of a window. 
BRENDA : I'll come and help you. 

[Lewis goes off up the stairs, with Petty following} 

And I want to come along with him, afterwards. 

BRETT: What good will that do, Mrs. Paulton? 

BRENDA : Even if it does no good at all. 

BRETT: All right. Though I warn you, you may not 

enjoy it very much. 

BRENDA : You're so certain of his guilt. 

BRETT: Look, Mrs. Paulton. Short of actually seeing 

him do it what more do you want? 

\Brenda turns and goes off up the stairs.] 

Well, thank you, Mr. Carliss. YouVe been a great 

help. 

CARLISS : Will you need me any more, Inspector ? 

BRETT: Not tonight. We'll just take his statement 

and hers, if she wants to make one. Though if they 

go on spinning this yarn of theirs, we'll be busy till 
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three in the morning. No, you go home and get some 

sleep. 

CARLISS : I'm feeling terribly tired. 

BRETT: Of course. It's been a dreadful experience 

for you. 

CARLISS: Dreadful. 

BRETT: I don't know if it's much consolation, sir, 

but you have my deepest sympathy. 

CARLISS : Thank you. 

[Deenie comes in with a tray with coffee-pot and cups.\ 

BRETT : Ah, here comes the coffee. Have some of that 

before you go, it'll do you good. 

CARLISS : Perhaps it will. 

DEENIE: Mr. and Mrs. Paulton are not here? 

BRETT: They'll be down straight away. Good and 

hot? 

DEENIE: Oh yes. It is very hot. 

BRETT: Don't pour mine out for a minute. I just 

want to have a word with my sergeant outside. 

DEENIE: He would like coffee too, perhaps ? 

BRETT : He would if I told him about it. 

\Brett goes out of the front door. Deenie pours coffee for 
Car//ss.] 

DEENIE: You wish black or white? 

CARLISS: Black, please. 

DEENIE: With sugar? 

CARLISS : No, thank you. 

DEENIE (giving him the cup} : If you please. 

CARLISS: Thanks. 

DEENIE: The policeman is arresting Mr. Paulton? 

CARLISS: Yes. 

DEENIE: He is so sure. 
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CARLISS: There are all kinds of things that prove it. 

DEENIE: Ah! I think I notice something that per- 

haps is important. 

CARLISS: What? 

DEENIE: When I came in with the dishes, and Mr. 

Fault on was so very rude to me. . . . 

CARLISS: Yes? 

DEENIE: I am very observing. Do you say < ob- 

serving ' ? 

CARLISS: Obsemz#/. 

DEENIE: Ob-ser-^d#/. 

CARLISS (prompting her) : When Mr. Paulton was with 

me? 

DEENIE: Yes. (Going towards the front door?) Perhaps 

I should tell the Inspector. 

CARLISS (stopping her): Deenie . . . that depends. 

What was it you noticed ? 

DEENIE: I noticed - 

[Brett opens the door and comes in.~\ 

BRETT: Ah . . . coffee still hot? 

DEENIE: I will pour it for you. (She goes to the coffee- 

tray^ 

BRIGGS (opening front door again) : Inspector - 

BRETT (going to him) : What is it, Briggs ? 

BRIGGS : Could I bother you for a moment, sir ? 

\Brett steps outside, leaving the door open, and stands in the 
doorway talking to 



CARLISS (going to Deenie) : Look, Deenie, whatever it 
was, I don't think I should tell the Inspector. 
Unless he asks you, of course. In this country the 
police like to find out everything by asking questions. 
DEENIE: As also in Holland. 
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CARLISS : They take it rather badly if people just tell 

them things. 

DKENIE (making for the stairs) : Ach so, they wish to be 

clever. 

CARLISS : That's right. . . . What are you going to 

do now? 

DEENIE: I must tell Mrs. Paulton that coffee is ready. 

[She goes off up the stairs. Carliss thinks of stopping her f 
but decides not to. He stands for a moment in thought. 
Then he goes back to his coffee, as Brett comes back into 
the room, closing the front door behind him.] 

BRETT {going to his coffee}\ Feel any better? 
CARLISS: Yes, cofTee helps. 
BRETT : It'll pass like a bad dream, you know. 
CARLISS : I hope so. 

[BrenJa and Lewis come down the stairs, followed by Petty.] 

BRETT: Ah, there you are. Let me pour you some 

coffee. 

BRENDA: No thank you. (To Lewis.) Darling, you ? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRETT: Well then, if I can just have one moment 

(He swallows his coffee, and pats the cup down.) we'll 
all be rea3y to go. 

\Deenie comes down the stairs.] 

BRENDA: Oh, Deenie, don't wait up for me. I 
shan't be back till late. It may not even be till the 
morning. 

DEENIE: Yes, Mrs. Paulton. 

BRENDA: You won't want Deenie any more, In- 
spector? 
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BRETT : Not tonight, anyway. Tomorrow I'll send a 

car. 

DEENIE : The Inspector has no more questions to ask ? 

[Carltss stands tense, listening^ 

BRETT : Umm. . . . Not for the moment. 
DEENIE: You are sure? 

BRETT: Nothing that won't keep till the morning. 
DEENIE: I say good night, then. 

[Car/tss relaxes, with a concealed sigh of relief,] 

BRENDA: Good night, Deenie. 
BRETT: Good night. 

[Deenie goes out to the kitchen^ 

And tomorrow for you too, Mr. Carliss. 

CARLISS : You're quite certain you won't be needing 

me during the night ? 

BRETT: Oh, I don't think so. 

CARLISS: It's just that my telephone's on the ground 

floor, and when I'm asleep upstairs it doesn't usually 

wake me. 

BRETT: Don't you worry. 

CARLISS: Hardly anything does, in fact. I'm a very 

heavy sleeper. 

BRETT: We won't disturb you. 

CARLISS: Good night then, Inspector. 

BRETT: Good night, sir, and thank you. Oh, by the 

way, you might give my sergeant outside a list of 

those 'phone calls. 

CARLISS: Of course. 

BRETT: And then, if you take my advice large 

whisky and soda, and eight hours sleep 
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CARLISS: I'll do just that. 

BRETT: Good night. 

CARLISS: I'm sorry, Mrs. Paulton. . . . 

\Bnnda turns away from him. He goes out through the 
front door.] 

BRETT: Now, you ready, Mr. Paulton? 
[Lews, in a trance, does not answer^ 

Mr. Paulton. 

LEWIS: Inspector, he's bound to go wrong some- 
where. He's bound to make one mistake. Perhaps 
he's made one already, only we haven't seen it. What ? 
What mistake ? I keep asking myself that. 
BRETT: Come along now. 

LEWIS : It's all planned and worked out down to the 
last detail, but there's luck in it too. Gamblers' luck. 
He can't go on winning all the time. 
BRETT: We'll see. 

LEWIS: Are you having him watched? 
BRETT : No harm in telling you. Yes, I am. 
LEWIS: Even though it's me you're arresting. 
BRETT: That's right. 
LEWIS: Why? 

BRETT: No reason at all. Except that I got where I 
am by being thorough. 
LEWIS: Though there's nothing left for him to do. 

He's arranged everything. He can just sit back 

BRETT: Come along now. 

LEWIS : He's got all his answers worked out 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton, please. 

LEWIS : There must be one question he can't answer. 

BRETT: For your sake, there'd better be. 

LEWIS: If I could only think of the question. . . , 
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BRENID A (soothingly) : Lewis. . . . 
LEWIS : Ask him. . . . Ask him. . . 
BRETT: What? 
LEWIS (hopelessly)". I don't know. 

\They start to go out*~\ 

Curtain 



ACT THREE 

Scene i 

Inspector Brett's office. 

A small room, with a door leading to a corridor. 

'Brett sits at his desk. Brenda sits facing him at the other 
side of the desk. Petty stands at the back of the room, 
beyond the table. 

Brenda has made a written statement, and Brett has just 
finished reading it back to her. He lowers the papers. 

BRETT: All correct, Mrs. Paulton? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

BRETT : Nothing you want to add or alter ? 

BRENDA: No. 

BRETT: Would you sign it at the bottom, please. 

[He passes the papers over to her, offers her his fountain 
pen, and indicates the place with his finger '.] 

There. 

[Brenda signs. Brett takes the statement, and his pen, back 
again.] 

Right. * 

BRENDA: Is that all? 

BRETT: That's all, ma'am, thank you very much. 

Sergeant Petty, get a car to take Mrs. Paulton home. 

PETTY: Right, sir. 

[Petty moves towards the door, but Brenda stops him with a 
gesture.} 
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BRENDA: No. 

BRETT: You ought to get some sleep, you know. 
BRENDA: Can I see Lewis again? 
BRETT: What for, Mrs. Paulton? 
BRENDA: Because he's my husband. 
BRETT: Sorry. Afraid not. 
BRENDA: Then what do I do now? 
BRETT: Go home. Have a good night's rest. 
BRENDA: How? With sleeping pills ? 
BRETT: If you need them yes. . . . Look, Mrs. 
Paulton. My job isn't a very nice one. 
BRENDA: No, it's not. 

BRETT: Just see it from my point of view for a 
moment. From my point of view it's an open-and- 
shut case. No two ways about it. 
BRENDA : I suppose so from your point of view. 
BRETT : However much I may sympathise. 
BRENDA: You're blind. 
BRETT: I'm not blinded by personal feelings. 
BRENDA: You think I am? 

BRETT: I've been a policeman a long time, ma'am. 
I've known a number of people who've gone on, 
right up to the end, believing somebody was inno- 
cent, in spite of all the evidence. In spite of common 
sense even. 

BRENDA: I know when Lewis is telling the truth. 
BRETT: Do you? 
BRENDA : Of course I do. 
BRETT: Sure of that? Absolutely sure ? 
BRENDA: As sure as as I am of my own existence. 
BRETT: You always know? You can always tell? 
BRENDA: Yes. 

BRETT: And yet he lied to you about Miss Gray, for 
nearly a year, and you didn't know it* Correct? 

BRENDA: I knew 

BRETT: At the beginning. Not afterwards. You 
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thought it was all over and done with. You told me 
so yourself. 

BRENDA: He didn't say anything. 
BRETT: He told you lies a hundred times over. 
Been kept late at the studios, had to go to an im- 
portant conference, stuff like that. And you didn't 
know he was lying did you? . . . Think it over, 
Mrs. Paulton. You'll realise why I can't just accept 
your assurances that your husband's innocent. 
BRENDA : He isn't the kind of man who could murder 
anyone. 

BRETT: I agree it's surprising. But that's one of the 
things I've found out in this job. Every time some- 
body kills somebody, it's surprising. (Brett rises.) 
Look, I'm not trying to convince you of anything. 
But you're an intelligent woman, I think you'll 
come round to seeing the truth of the matter. . . . 
Sergeant, get a car, will you ? 
BRENDA (rising) : No. I'll walk. 
BRETT: Half-past eleven. 
BRENDA: It doesn't matter. 
BRETT: We can have you home in five minutes. 
BRENDA: Why should I want to get home in five 
minutes ? 

BRETT: Only trying to help. 
BRENDA: I'll walk. 

BRETT: Sergeant, will you see Mrs. Paulton out. 
PETTY: Yes, sir. This way, ma'am. 
BRETT (to Brenda): Try not to worry about it too 
much. 

\Brenda makes a weary gesture > and goes to the door, which 
"Petty holds open for her. At the door, she turns^\ 

BRENDA: He did do it? 

BRETT: If 1 were you, I wouldn't let myself hope. 
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[Bretida goes out, followed by Petty. Brett goes back to his 
desk, sits in his chair, lights a cigarette, and picks up the 
telephone. He dials an internal extension^ 

(to telephone) Hullo Carter? Brett here. Anything 
more on those telephone calls? . . . Uh-huh . . . 
that makes the lot now. Haifa mo I'll make a note. 
(He writes as he speaks.} Thirty-Three Club . . . 
eight o'clock . . . within a quarter of an hour 
either way. Haymarket Theatre box-office, some- 
where between seven-thirty and eight but they can't 
really say. . . . Well, that's that. Just what I 
thought. . . . No, don't bother, no good flogging a 
dead horse. ... I said there's no point in flogging a 
dead horse. It's a proverb, or something. . . . You 
should have gone to a Council school like me. . . . 
All right, ignorant. Get off home to South Kensing- 
ton. 

[He puts the telephone down and starts tidjing papers on 
his desk, at the end of his day's work. Petty comes in 
again, carrying a sheet of paper in a folder.} 

BRETT: Seen her off the premises? 

PETTY: Yes. 

BRETT: Find out if there's a car that wants to go 

Muswell Hill way, would you ? 

[He sees the paper, which Petty puts in front of him.} 

What's that? 

PETTY: Wilson got back. 

BRETT (taking the paper) : Nothing ? 

PETTY: Nothing. 

BRETT (glancing at the paper): That's no surprise. (He 

puts the paper in a fie on his desk.) That car, eh? 
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[He goes to take his hat from the hat-rack.] 

PETTY: Paulton wants to see you again. 
BRETT : Well, he can't. 

PETTY: Briggs says he thinks he's thought of some- 
thing else. 

BRETT : There isn't anything else. 
PETTY: I mean, Paulton has. 
BRETT : I'm not interested. 

PETTY: Briggs says he thinks it might be important. 
BRETT : Tell Briggs he's a silly little copper and he's 
not supposed to think. 
PETTY: Briggs has been using his initiative. 
BRETT: What? 

PETTY: He's got Paulton in the other room. 
BRETT (flabbergasted): You mean to say. . . . Doesn't 
he know the regulations yet ? 
PETTY: Seems not. 

BRETT : You go and teach him. Initiative indeed. 
PETTY: Hadn't you better speak to Paulton? 
BRETT: What for? 
PETTY: Now he's got this far. 

BRETT (hanging his hat up again): Oh, all right. I'll 
tell him what the rules are. 
PETTY: Yes, sir. 

[He makes for the door] 

BRETT: But keep Briggs, out of my sight. I haven't 
got enough strength left to give him a proper rocket. 

[Petty goes out, leaving the door ajar. 'Brett calls after him] 
And find out about that car! 

[With a sigh f Brett s/fs down at his desk again. Petty comes 
in with l*ems.\ 
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LEWIS: Inspector 

BRETT: What is it now, Mr. Paulton? 
LEWIS : I must speak to you. 

BRETT: Do you want to add something to your 
statement? 
LEWIS: No. 

BRETT: Want to go back on anything you've said? 
LEWIS: No. 

BRETT : Then I'm afraid I can't listen to you. 
LEWIS : You must. 

BRETT: If it's another of your theories, I tell you 
frankly, I don't want to hear it anyway. 
LEWIS : It's not a theory. 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton, I called you in here just to say 
that for the moment, there's nothing further to be 
said or done. 

LEWIS: It's about Carliss, and the things he told you. 
BRETT: We've gone over them fifty times now. 
LEWIS: In my mind I've gone over them a thousand 
times. 

BRETT : I've already checked everything I can possibly 
check at this time of night. And I can't find a single 
thing wrong with Mr. Carliss 's story. 
LEWIS: Did you find he made any 'phone calls be- 
tween eight and eight-fifteen ? 

BRETT: Look, you've been charged with murder. 
You've made a statement in writing, and you've 
signed it. It's against all normal practice for me to 
go on talking to you. It's irregular, understand? 
And I'm not going to have it. 
LEWIS: Isn't it your job to get at the truth? 
BRETT: Yes. And I think I've done it. 
LEWIS: Isn't it your boast that you may not be clever, 
but at least you're thorough ? 
BRETT: Yes. 
LEWIS: You checked on Carliss's 'phone calls? 
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BRETT: Yes. 

LEWIS: Did you find that he made any between 

eight and eight-fifteen? 

BRETT: He didn't say he made any at that time. 

LEWIS : Round about that time. 

BRETT: I found a number of places he rang at 

something like that time. 

LEWIS: Did you find anyone who rang him at that 

time? 

BRETT : No one rang him, so far as I know. 

LEWIS : Are you sure of that ? 

BRETT: What do you expect me to do check 

through every subscriber in the directory ? 

LEWIS : Because I've worked out what he must have 

done. 

BRETT : You said it wasn't a theory. 

LEWIS: The only thing he had to fear was someone 

ringing him while he was out of the house, and 

getting no reply. That would have proved he wasn't 

there. 

BRETT : I've had enough of this, Mr. Paulton. 

LEWIS: So what he did was make some calls just 

before he went out, and some more the moment he 

got back. Choosing people and places that might be 

vague about the exact time of the call they'd 

remember it was roughly round about eight o'clock, 

but nothing more than that. And while he was out, he 

left the telephone off the hook so that if anyone 

rang him, they'd think he was engaged. You see ? 

BRETT (not interested): Yes, 1 see. Thank you very 

much. 

LEWIS : But that's not the important thing. 

BRETT: Oh. 

LEWIS: I've gone over and over his story in my 

mind and it's not something wrong in his story, 

it's just something about everything he said. 
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BRETT: Mr. Paulton, I live in Muswell Hill and I 

want to go to bed. 

LEWIS: There's one thing that emerges you may 

have noticed it yourself 

BRETT: What? 

LEWIS: Everything he said had some point, some 

deliberate point, some special purpose, it meant 

something 

BRETT: What the devil are you talking about? 
LEWIS : He didn't say anything accidental or casual 

it was always for some reason 

BRETT: D'you prefer people who talk for no 

reason? 

LEWIS: The reason for most of his statements was 

his effort to incriminate me 

BRETT: Look. I asked him questions. He answered 
them. What's wrong with that? 
LEWIS : But there was something he said at the end 
nothing to do with me at all there was some other 

reason for it 

BRETT: What did he say ? 

LEWIS: He said, he hoped you wouldn't ring him 

during the night, because his telephone was on the 

ground floor, and it wouldn't wake him. 

BRETT: Well? 

LEWIS: I wondered what it could mean 

BRETT: I'll tell you what it means. It means that his 

telephone is on the ground floor and it wouldn't wake 

him. 

LEWIS : No. No. Nothing he says can be taken at its 

face value. 

BRETT: Why shouldn't he have said that? What's 

unusual about it ? 

LEWIS : It means he's not there. 

BRETT: You're barmy. 

LEWIS: He said it for that reason. You see, he 
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daren't leave his telephone off the hook, as he did 

earlier this evening 

BRETT: As you say he did. 

LEWIS : If you rang him up in the middle of the night 
and got the engaged signal, you wouldn't believe it. 
So he had to find some other way of protecting 
himself, don't you understand? 
BRETT: What's wrong with not hearing a telephone 
at night when you're fast asleep ? 
LEWIS : He said it because otherwise you might have 
rung him and got no reply, and sent a man round to 
his house and found there was no one there! 
BRETT : Listen, Mr. Paulton. I had a man follow Mr. 
Carliss home. Mr. Carliss went in, and the lights 
went out, and I tell you, at this moment he is tucked 
up in bed and snoring. 
LEWIS : Did your man stay there ? 
BRETT: No. He got back a short time ago. 
LEWIS : Then at this moment you don't know whether 
Carliss is in his house or not. 

BRETT : All right. If he's not in his house, where is 
he? 

LEWIS : Perhaps at Marion's flat he may have a key 
he may want to find something or destroy some- 
thing 

BRETT: Not a hope. My men have been through 
it with a fine-tooth coomb. 

LEWIS : Perhaps he's at my house 

BRETT: Oh? Why on earth should he be there? 

LEWIS: I don't know. 

BRETT: And that's your grand conclusion. 

LEWIS: Perhaps there's something you missed some 

piece of evidence 

BRETT: Perhaps, I'm fed up with perhaps. 
LEWIS: Supposing you did miss something. Some- 
thing we don't know about 
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BRETT: Mr. Paulton, we've got all the evidence we 

need. Enough and to spare. 

LEWIS: Inspector, you're a careful man. You check 

on everything. All right, check where Carliss is 

now! 

BRETT: To please you? 

LEWIS: No. 

BRETT: What for, then? 

LEWIS : Where is my wife ? 

BRETT: Gone home. 

LEWIS : Is she at home yet ? 

BRETT: No. She wanted to walk. 

LEWIS: Send someone after her. 

BRETT: Why? 

LEWIS : Because I'm afraid. 

BRETT: Of what? 

LEWIS: Carliss may think she knows something 

he can't afford to take any chances ! She may in fact 

have stumbled on something, somehow or other 

even without knowing what it is 

BRETT: Mr. Paulton, there's nothing left for anyone 

to find out. 

LEWIS: Inspector, please. I beg you. I know Carliss 

is not in his house. 

BRETT: You may know, but I don't. 

LEWIS : Please. Now. It may be urgent. 

BRETT : Look. In ten minutes or so, your wife will be 

safely at home and sleeping. Carliss is asleep already. 

Everybody's asleep except us two. 

LEWIS: You stupid fool, can't you understand what 

I'm saying? 

BRETT: Cairn down, calm down. 

LEWIS: What have you got to lose except your 

rank and your reputation ? 

{This strikes home.] 
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BRETT : What d'you want me to do ring Carliss ? 
LEWIS: No. You'll get no answer. 
BRETT: What, then? 
LEWIS : Send someone to his house. 
BRETT: And stand on the doorstep looking like an 
idiot. " Sorry, Mr. Carliss, we just woke you up to 
make sure you'd gone to sleep all right." 
LEWIS : Send someone to my house, then. 
BRETT: I'm not going to have my men running 
around on wild-goose chases just for your sake. 
LEWIS: Send someone. How long does it take? 
Look, you've got my key in front of you there. 
Your man doesn't even have to ring the doorbell. If 
he's bothered about looking like an idiot he can 
let himself in without even waking anybody. 
BRETT: Mr. Paulton, I don't think you quite ap- 
preciate the position you're in. 
LEWIS : To make sure, Inspector. Just to make sure. 
BRETT (continuing)** You have been arrested and 
charged with a very serious crime. Tomorrow you 

will appear before a magistrate 

LEWIS : You've got someone you can send, you don't 

have to go yourself. 

BRETT (continuing) : In the circumstances it is no part 

of my duties to talk to you or to listen to you. 

Sergeant, take Mr. Paulton back to his cell. 

PETTY (coming fonvard] : Yes, sir. 

LEWIS: At least ring my house. Speak to Deenie. 

Find out if anything's happened. 

PETTY: Come along, please. 

LEWIS : Ring her, it won't cost you anything. 

BRETT: Take him away. 

LEWIS: Look, Inspector, in a few minutes my wife 

will get back to the house 

PETTY: Come on, now. 

LEWIS : Carliss may be there already. There must be 
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something he still has to do. Don't you understand ? 

He's a cold-blooded murderer. He's at large tonight. 

You can't afford to wait ! You mustn't! 

BRETT: Are you giving me orders? 

LEWIS: Ring. Ring my house. Why not? Why 

shouldn't you? 

[Brett gives in } sighs, sits down and stretches out his hand 
for the telephone. Then he changes his mind and withdraws 



BRETT: Oh, what's the good of it? 
[Blackout.] 

Curtain 

Scene 2 

The Paulton's living-room. It is in darkness. 

The time is 11.45. 

The front doorbell rings. A pause > then it rings again. 

A light is switched on, on the stairs. Deenie comes down 
the stairs, in nightdress and dressing-gown. She switches on 
a light by the front door. 

DEENIE: Who is there? 
CARLISS (outside} : Deenie ? 
DEENIE: Yes? 
CARLISS: It's Mr. Carliss. 
DEENIE: What do you want? 
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CARLISS: May 1 come in for a moment? I left 
something behind. 

\Deenie opens the doorl\ 

I'm so sorry to disturb you, Deenie. If I could just 

come in for a moment 

DEENIE : It is very late, 

CARLISS : I realise that, I do apologise, I shan't keep 
you out of your bed for more than five seconds. (He 
talks his way through the door, and into the living-room .) 
It's just that I must have dropped something here, 
and I came back for it. 

\During this, he has gone to the sofa, taken a cigarette case 
from his pocket and slipped it behind a cushion^ 

DEENIE (switching on the desk lamp): What did you 
drop? 

CARLISS : My cigarette-case. I know it's silly of me, 
but I went straight home and went to bed, and then 
half an hour later I woke up and I wanted a cigarette 
simply desperately, and I hadn't got one, and of 
course there's nowhere you can buy them at this 
time of night. ... I suppose it must have slipped 
out of my pocket. Where was I sitting? Here, I 
think. . . . No, it was over here. Oh. I can't see it. 
DEENIE: Perhaps under the other cushion. (She finds 

i^ 

CARLISS: Oh, yes. Wonderful. There it is. How 

clever of you. Thank you so much. 

DEENIE: And now you must go, please, Mr. Carliss. 

CARLISS: Do you mind if I light one first? I've 

waited so long for this. (He of ens the case.) Will you ? 

DEENIE: Thank you, I do not smoke. 

CARLISS: If you've no objection. . . . (He lights a 
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cigarette, and inhales.} Ah, that's better. You've no 

idea how important it is to a man. 

DEENIE : Oh, yes. I know from my father, 

CARLISS: Have you got a nice father? 

DEENIE: Oh, yes. Very kind. Very honest. 

CARLISS : Not like mine. 

DEENIE: No? 

CARLISS: Mine is not at all honest, and really rather 

unkind. 

DEENIE : Acb 9 so ! It is a pity. He does not like you? 

CARLISS: He worries about me sometimes. 

DEENIE: Worries? 

CARLISS: Whether I'm a suitable son and heir. 

DEENIE: But you have a good character. 

CARLISS: Of course. I'm only joking. The English 

sense of humour. 

DEENIE (nodding): Oh, yes. 

CARLISS: Though I wouldn't talk like this if I 

wasn't sure you won't tell anyone. 

DEENIE: Why should I tell? 

CARLISS: You're a good girl, Deenie. You know 

how to keep your mouth shut, 

DEENTE: I am Dutch. 

CARLISS: Deenie, when I was here earlier this 

evening you said you noticed something. 

DEENIE: Oh, yes. But perhaps it was not important. 

CARLISS: What was it, exactly? 

DEENIE: It was Mr. Paulton's cuff-link. 

CARLISS: Cuff-link? 

DEENIE: When you were here the first time, and 

Mr. Paulton was so rude to me. . . . 

CARLISS: Yes? 

DEENIE: Already I notice that he had no cuff-link 

in his sleeve on the right hand. 

CARLISS: Surely you'te mistaken. 

DEENIE: Oh no, I am very ob-ser-&><z#/. 
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CARLISS: You you didn't tell the Inspector? 
DEENIE : I will tell him in the morning. 
CARLISS: Yes. ... Is it much fun, living in 
Holland? 

DEENIE : Fun ? That means, funny things ? 
CARLISS: No dancing, going to parties things a 
girl enjoys. 

DEENIE: Where I live it is very strict. But in Amster- 
dam there are such things, just as in London. 
CARLISS : But you like dancing and parties ? 
DEENIE: Oh, yes. It is very nice sometimes. 
CARLISS : I've got an idea. 

DEENIE: Please, Mr. Carliss, we have talked long 
enough now. 

CARLISS: Have you ever been to a nightclub, 
Deenie ? 

DEENIE: Oh, no. Never. 
CARLISS: Would you like to go to one? 
DEENIE : I could not. 
CARLISS: Mrs. Paulton hasn't come back? 
DEENIE: No. 

CARLISS : She won't be back for hours. Probably not 
till the morning. 
DEENIE: I think that. 

CARLISS: It's a wonderful chance. She'll never 
know. 

DEENIE: Mr. Carliss, it is impossible. 
CARLISS: You go and get dressed, and I'll take you 
somewhere somewhere very quiet. I know just 
the place. 

DEENIE: It is not respectable. 

CARLISS: I assure you. Very respectable. All the 
best people go there, sooner or later. 
DEENIE: No, Mr. Carliss. 

CARLISS: Just for a very short time. Half an hour. 
Even less. 
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DEENIE: Someone would see me. 

CARLISS: No, Deenie. No one would see you. I 

promise you that. 

DEENIE: Is it so dark at this place? 

CARLISS : It's pretty dark. 

DEENIE: I think you have bad intentions. 

CARLISS : Just one dance. Then I'll bring you straight 

home again. It'll be something for you to tell them 

when you go back to Holland. 

DEENIE: I could not tell such a thing. 

CARLISS : Then we'll keep it a secret. We won't tell 

anyone, ever. 

DEENIE: I have nothing beautiful to wear. 

CARLISS: We'll sit in a corner where no one will 

notice us. We'll have a private celebration all on our 

own there. 

DEENIE: If it is only for half an hour 

CARLISS: Yes. Let's go. Quickly. 

DEENIE: And you will bring me back to this house 

you promise 

CARLISS : I promise. 

DEENIE: Perhaps I will come with you. 

CARLISS: Good. Wonderful. 

[Deenie goes towards the stairs. Then a thought strikes 
her, and she turns to face Carlzss.] 

DEENIE: But I do not understand why you wish to 

celebrate something tonight. 

CARLISS: No reason at all. Except I should like to 

see you enjoying yourself. 

DEENIE: I think you have another reason. 

CARLISS : Just half an hour, Deenie. 

DEENIE: Please, you must go back to your house. 

CARLISS : But you like dancing 

DEENIE: No! I have decided. 
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CARLISS : All right. It's for you to say. 

DEENIE: Thank you, Mr. Carliss. 

CARLISS : Another night, perhaps. 

DEENIE: That would be very nice. We will tell Mrs. 

Paulton. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

DEENIE: But now you go. 

CARLISS : You insist ? 

DEENIE: I ask you. 

\Carliss takes his hat and goes to the door. He opens the door. 
He glances around outside, flips his cigarette out, and stands 
for a moment.} 

CARLISS: It's a beautiful night. I won't want to 

go to bed yet. (He comes in again and shuts the door.} 

I wouldn't be able to sleep. I can't help thinking 

about that cuff-link. 

DEENIE: Mr. Carliss, you must go away. 

CARLISS : Perhaps you should have told the Inspector 

after all. 

DEENIE: I think so too. 

CARLISS : Why don't you stroll down to the station 

with me now, Deenie? 

DEENIE: No. If it is so important I will telephone. 

CARLISS (stopping her as she moves to the telephone) : It'd 

be so much better if you told them in person. 

[He tosses his hat on to the armchair.} 

DEENIE (re treating from him) : I do not trust you. 

CARLISS (following her): I'm only trying to help, 

Deenie. 

DEENIE: I think perhaps you do not wish me to tell. 

CARLISS (pulling a stocking from his pockef) : Isn't there 

any way I can persuade you ? 
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DEENIE: Do not come near me. . . . You go now. 
... I will tell the Inspec. . . . 

\Carliss twists the stocking round her neck and strangles her } 
letting the body fall behind the sofa. He stands back, gating 
at the body; gives a glance at the kitchen door } then at the 
front door. He is going to open the front door, when there 
is the sound of a key in the lock. He dodges back into the 
dark corner above the sofa as Brenda, tired out, comes in and 
shuts the door. She comes to the armchair, drops her bag 
into it. She sees Carliss's hat on the armchair. Then she 
turns quickly and sees Carliss himself.] 

BRENDA: What are you doing here? . , . Who let 

you in? 

CARLISS: Deenie. 

BRENDA: Where is she? 

CARLISS: Gone. 

BRENDA: Gone? Where? 

CARLISS: She's not here. 

BRENDA: What's happened ? 

CARLISS: Nothing. . . , (Recovering himself.) She's 

gone back to bed, that's all. She was tired. 

BRENDA: Why are you still here? 

CARLISS: I asked, her if I could wait for you. L 

wanted to see you. 

BRENDA: What for? 

CARLISS: I couldn't sleep. I had to talk to someone 

. . . especially you. I wanted to tell you. . . . 

BRENDA: What? 

CARLISS: Some things. . . . 

BRENDA: What did you want to tell me? 

CARLISS: May I stay? A little while? 

BRENDA: What do you want to tell me? 

CARLISS (keeping ~Brenda aivay from Deenie): Please sit 

down. 
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CARLISS : You should have gone to bed. 

BRENDA (backing from him) : Deenie. . . . You killed 

her. . . . 

CARLISS : I did ask you to go to bed. 

\Brenda looks across to the telephone^ 

That was Inspector Brett. Ringing up to make sure 
you'd got home safely. . . . Now he's swearing at 
his operator for getting the wrong number. He's 
telling him to get the right number this time. 
Belsize three-five-/>0-seven. Any moment now it'll 
ring again. Only this time there'll be no reply. 

\A. pause. The telephone starts to ring again. After three 
rings Erenda makes a dash for the telephone but Corliss 
catches her. They struggle as she tries unsuccessfully to 
reach the telephone. It stops ringing. Carliss releases her.] 

No reply. Now we come to the interesting point. 
The operator says to the Inspector, Sorry, sir, no 
reply from that number, I expect she's gone to bed. 
Now perhaps it's important. In that case, the In- 
spector says, Go on trying until you get an answer 
. . . and so the telephone will ring again. On the 
other hand, perhaps it's unimportant. In that case 
the Inspector says, Don't bother, it can wait till 
the morning . . . and the 'phone does not ring 
again. 

[A long pause.] 

CARLISS: The Inspector thinks it can wait till the 
morning. Well, Mrs. Paulton, what does it feel like, 
finding out you're not the wife of a murderer ? 
BRENDA (backtngawayfroM him}: I knew* . . . 
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CARLISS (following her} : Your theory wasn't far-fetched 

at all. 

BRENDA: I thought so. ... 

CARLISS : The only trouble is, there's no possible way 

of proving it. 

BRENDA: Are you sure? 

CARLISS : Quite sure. 

BRENDA: If it was something that would have made 

a scandal there must have been people who knew 

about it. 

CARLISS : I'm afraid not. 

BRENDA: Someone must know. 

CARLISS : Not any longer. 

BRENDA: Marion knew. 

CARLISS: Yes. And she was silly. She tried to make 

a fortune. 

BRENDA : By blackmailing you. 

CARLISS : That was her idea. 

BRENDA: So you killed her. 

CARLISS: You didn't mind her dying, did you? 

Nobody did. 

BRENDA: They'll find out. 

CARLISS: They won't even try. They've got their 

murderer already. A clear case. Proved by all the 

evidence. Why should they bother with anyone 

else? Why should they suspect me? 

BRENDA : Your coming here tonight. 

CARLISS : Nobody knows about it. 

BRENDA : I know. 

CARLISS: Only you. 

BRENDA: And Deenie (She realises what she is 

saying^ 

CARLISS : Only you. 

BRENDA: You won't get away there's a policeman 

outside he came back with me 

CARLISS : You came home by yourself. 
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BRENDA : And another man was watching your house. 

CARLISS : He watched my house, and I watched him. 

And I saw him go quietly away. 

BRENDA: They're bound to catch you you haven't 

got time to make plans - 

CARLISS : I think I have all the time in the world. 

[ She stares at him, horrified. Suddenly she breaks and runs 
for the telephone. Carliss catches her. He gags her with one 
hand and holds her with the other. Pie pushes her into an 
armchair, and stands over 



You say I can't get away. I'm afraid it's the other 

way round. You can't. 

BRENDA : What can you hope to do ? 

CARLISS : It's not a question of hope. You know it 

yourself. I had to kill Marion. 

BRENDA: Did you have to kill Deenie? 

CARLISS: You didn't like her, Mrs. Paulton. You 

didn't care about her. And you do see, it was her life 

or mine. 

BRENDA : And now . . . you're going to kill me. 

CARLISS: I must. 

BRENDA: It only makes you all the more certain to 

hang. 

CARLISS: No. It gives me a chance. A small one, 

but better than nothing. You do understand, from 

the moment you came in that door I had no choice. 

BRENDA: Even if I'd gone to bed. . . . 

CARLISS: Mrs. Paulton, it isn't that I want to kill 

you, it's that I have to. I've got to save myself. 

BRENDA: And put the blame on someone else. 

CARLISS: Yes. 

BRENDA : Who's going to take the blame for Deenie, 

and for me ? 

CARLISS: Fll think of something. 
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BRENDA: You're good at these things. 

CARLISS: Yes, I am. 

BRENDA: What's your plan this time? 

CARLISS : I don't know yet. 

BRENDA: It'll have to be wonderfully clever, 

CARLISS: I'll arrange it. 

BRENDA: You can't do it you can't kill me. . . . 

CARLISS: Mrs. Paulton. They can only hang me 

once. 

[Suddenly she breaks from him and makes a dash for the 
telephone, grabs it and gabbles into it without dialling^ 

BRENDA: Get me the police. . . . 

\Carliss g-abs it from her and puts it back on the rest.] 

CARLISS : I'm afraid you have to dial O. 

[She tries to break away from him again, but he holds her, 
forcing her against the back of the armchair^ 

It won't help you to struggle. . . . Mrs. Paulton. 
I tell you it won't help you. It doesn't make any 
difference now. Will you please realise that? 
Nothing you do can make any difference. 

[She struggles desperately. He locks his arms round her 
neck. There is a furious hammering on the front door. A. 
key is thrust in the lock, and Brett bursts in, followed by 
luewis and Petty. Before they come in, Carliss has released 
Brenda, who breaks away and falls gasping onto the sofa.] 

Inspector 1 

BRETT: Mr. Carliss! What are you doing here? 

LEWIS (going to Brenda); Brenda! 
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CARLISS (simultaneously, to Brett): Thank heavens 
you've come. I I was trying to control her, 
LEWIS : Brenda. Brenda, are you all right ? 
BRENDA: Lewis. . . . 

CARLISS (staring at Lewis) : But this man was under 
arrest ! 

BRETT: It isn't the first irregular thing I've done to- 
night. And I thought I ought to bring you two face 
to face again. 

[Lewis goes to the sideboard, switches on the lamp and pours 
some brandy for Brenda.] 

CARLISS : I don't understand. 

BRETT: I don't understand, Mr. CarJiss, what you're 

doing here. 

CARLISS: I found Mrs. Paulton she'd killed her 

maid 

BRENDA: It's not true I 

BRETT: What? 

CARLISS: Deenie she's dead. 

[Brett goes to look behind the sofa as Carliss indicates //.] 

I was too late to save her. I was just going to ring 
you. The girl must have known something against 
Paulton. She was going to tell you to-morrow. 

[Brett snaps his fingers at 'Petty } who immediately grabs 
Carliss and holds him in a half -nelson.} 

CARLISS : Inspector, you're making a mistake. 

BRETT: Am I? 

CARLISS : I can explain everything. 

LEWIS: Why you killed Deenie? Why you tried to 

get me hanged ? 
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BRETT: I'll ask the questions, Mr. Paulton. (To 
Carliss.} I'll give you thirty seconds to think of a 
good explanation as to why you're here. 

\CarIiss is silent.*] 

Well? 

\CarIiss is about to speak when Brett cuts him off.} 

And make it clever. But not so clever you trip your- 
self up again. 

CARLISS: What do you mean? 

BRETT: I think you told just one lie too many. You 
didn't have to, you know. 
CARLISS: Lie? 

BRETT: If you'd simply said "Wrong number", 
you'd have been all right. 

LEWIS: You see, Carliss, the Inspector checks on 
everything. 

BRETT: Exactly, sir. And there's no such number as 
Belsise three-five-//&ra-seven. 

\Carliss makes an attempt to wrench himself free, but 
Petty holds him firmly and starts to propel him towards 
the door.} 

Curtain 
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\&renda sits on the sofa.] 

Was it very awful at the police-station ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

CARLISS : They've kept your husband there ? 

BRENDA: Yes. 

CARLISS : You had to go over the whole thing again ? 

BRENDA: We made statements. 

CARLISS : I feel so sorry for you. I wish I could help. 

BRENDA: Help me or help Lewis? 

CARLISS : Both of you. 

BRENDA : What did you come here to tell me ? 

CARLISS: Mrs. Paulton, I want you to know, I do 

understand how your husband felt. 

BRENDA : You mean. . . ? 

CARLISS: I can easily imagine a man wanting to kill 

Marion. Someone who loved her and hated her at the 

same time. 

BRENDA: As you did? 

CARLISS : She was a wicked woman in some ways I 

knew that. I had the idea, if she married me it would 

change her, she'd become a different person. It 

couldn't have happened. I realise that now. I tell 

you honestly, at this moment I don't know whether 

I'm heartbroken over her death, or enormously 

relieved. 

BRENDA : Did you kill her ? 

CARLISS: I'm sorry, Mrs. Paulton. I'm* afiraid I 

didn't. Your husband did. You know that, don't 

you? 

BRENDA (watchful} : I suppose I do. 

CARLISS: I'm afraid it's absolutely clear from the 

evidence. . . . 

\S>renda makes a tired gesture, and rises to move towards 
the sideboard?\ 
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[Brenda goes up one or two stairs, then apparently changes 
her mind.] 

BRENDA: No, it's no good, I shan't sleep, I shall lie 

there thinking - 

CARLISS : Mrs. Paulton. For the last time. Go to bed. 

\Brenda stands undecided.] 

Please go to bed. Just walk up to your room, 
without even looking back at me, lie down and go to 
sleep. . . . Don't let yourself think about things. 
It's too late for thinking now. Tomorrow's the time 
for that. But you must get some sleep. Please, 
Mrs. Paulton. For your own sake. For everybody's 
sake. Go to bed now. 
BRENDA: Yes. 

[She starts going upstairs^ 
CARLISS: Sleep well. 

[She goes slowly upstairs and off. Carliss goes quickly to 
the body. A.S he bends down the telephone rings. He crosses 
quickly to the telephone. In answering he disguises his voice.] 

Hullo? . . . Hmm. . . . Who? . . . No, this is 
Belsi2e 



[He puts the telephone down. As he does so Brenda appears 
on the stairs.] 

BRENDA: Who was that? . . . (She sees Dewie's 
body.) Deeniel Deeniel Deeniel! 

[She runs to the body] 
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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 

The action of the entire play takes place in the dining room 
0/The Jolly Fiddler., a small country hotel in the Midlands. 

It is an attractively decorated room, but not at all luxurious. 
The windows, which are along the back wall, look out on to 
the hotel garden, now rather bleak, as it is September. 
Down left is the service door, leading to the kitchen. It is 
a plain wood door, swinging in both directions, with a small 
glass panel at eye level. Against the wall just inside the 
service door is a big old-fashioned sideboard, the top of 
which is covered by a cloth. On it are an array of assorted 
wine bottles, a jug of water, a cheese dish, ajar of biscuits, 
a basket of rolls and a spike on which the pink copies of 
the waiter's kitchen checks are impaled. The door to 
the rest of the hotel is up right. Just inside this door 
against the wall, is a small service table. Tables for two 
and four are arranged about the room as space permits. 
There is a vase of flowers on each table, and table lamps are 
available for the evening, 

ACT ONE 

A Monday in September. Nearly 6 p.m. 



ACT TWO 

Four days later. Midday. 

ACT THREE 

The same evening. Shortly before 7 p.m. 



ACT ONE 

Scene: The dining room of " The Jolly Fiddler ". 

The details of the furniture are as before, except that the 
tables are unlaid, their tops covered only by the undercloth 
green bai^e? 

The only people on stage are Sheila and Mrs. Gammon. 
Mrs. Gammon is checking off her kitchen list as Sheila 
reads out a prospective menu. Mrs. Gammon is seated left 
of down centre table, Sheila seated right. 

SHEILA: Fried plaice. 

MRS. GAMMON: Fried plaice. 

SHEILA: Braised beef. 

MRS. GAMMON: Braised beef. 

SHEILA: Roast lamb. 

MRS. GAMMON: Roast. . . ? (She considers a moment, 

then shrugs and assents?) Roast lamb. 

SHEILA : How is the lamb ? 

MRS. GAMMON: You know that butcher, mum. 

Any thing's a lamb unless it's acksherly drawin* a 

pension. 

SHEILA (hesitating) : Oh well, I don't know 

MRS. GAMMON: Oh, it'll be all right, mum. I've 'ad 
it simmering so long, I've pretty nearly recaptured 
its child'ood, as you might say. 

SHEILA: Well, if you think so 

MRS. GAMMON (nods reassuringly)'. Roast Iambi 

SHEILA : Cold tongue, ham, chicken and pie. 

MRS. GAMMON: Tongue, ham, chicken and pie. 

SHEILA: Butter beans, peas, brussels, mashed, roast 

and saute. 

MRS. GAMMON: Butter beans, peas, brussels, mashed, 

roast and saute". 

SHEILA : Green salad usual cheese and biscuits. All 

right? 
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MRS. GAMMON: Yes'm. 'Cept er I got poached 

turbot down 'ere. 

SHEILA: Oh, no, Mrs. Gammon. We had that for the 

special party at lunch. 

MRS. GAMMON (innocently): Oh. . . . Oh, yes, so we 

did. 

SHEILA: And it wouldn't be fresh if we had it 

tomorrow. 

MRS. GAMMON (sadly) : No, mum. I s'pose it wouldn't. 

. . . Well, I'll see what I can do with it. 

[Sheila rises. Mrs. Gammon follows suit and puts her 
chair back at table down /eft.] 

SHEILA (as Mrs. Gammon turns to go): Oh, and by the 

way, Mrs. Gammon (Tactfully.} My husband 

said to ask you if you could possibly not keep them 
waiting too long between courses. We would like to 
get the dining room clear by nine. 

[Mrs. Gammon turns back into the room.] 

MRS. GAMMON (on her dignity): Well, I'll do my best, 
mum, but I'm at the mercy of the dining room staff, 
so to speak. It's more up to Albert than me. 'E's the 
waiter and he's got an assistant. I 'aven't. 
SHEILA (step in) : Oh, but Effie's only been here a few 
days. You can't expect her to be much help yet. 
But Albert says she's getting on very well. 
MRS. GAMMON (step to her) : Oh, I expect she'll be all 
right in time, mum. But 1 haven't got much faith 
in these young flippertygibbets nowadays. They 

\Effie has entered with tea tray during th/s last speech. She 
stands by table down left.] 
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SHEILA: Put it on that table, Effie Thank you 
Yes, well I'm sure you'll do your best, Mrs- 
Gammon. You always do. 
MRS. GAMMON: Yes'm. Thank you, mum. 

{She retires to the kitchen. Sheila contemplates 'Effie t whose 
waitress 9 cap is cocked over one eye and whose apron is 
rucked up.} 

SHEILA (moving to down left} : Effie, straighten yourself 

up, dear, there's a good girl. 

EFFIE (adjusting herself} : Sorry, madam. 

SHEILA: That's better. . . . Well how are you 

getting along? 

EFFIE: Oh, all right, thank you, madam . . . 'cept. 

SHEILA (kindly} : What? 

EFFIE: Well, I don't think Mrs. Gammon likes me 

very much. (She looks at the saving door.} 

SHEILA : Of course she does. Or she will when you've 

proved yourself. 

EFFIE (dispiritedly} : Yes, madam. . . . Only there's 

such a lot to learn and and well, I get nervous 

with that Mrs. Samson-Box glaring at me all the 

time (She crosses to centre with a nod at the down 

centre table?) 

SHEILA: Well, Mrs. Samson-Box is a resident here, 

Effie. 1 don't think we can prevent her using the 

dining room until you've learned to be a waitress. 

Besides I'm sure it's only her manner. She's probably 

very kind underneath. 

EFFIE: Yes but all I get is the top layer. 

SHEILA (reprovingly) : That'll do, Effie. Just learn to 

do your job properly and you'll get no complaints 

from Mrs. Samson-Box or from me. 

EFFIE: Yes'm. 
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SHEILA: Good. Now go and tell Mr. Pryor that his 
tea's here. 

\Effie starts to go up centre and meets Alan entering^ 

EFFIE: Your tea's through, sir! (She exits down left.} 

SHEILA: What's the matter, darling? (She pours 

tea} 

ALAN (producing a letter and moving to below centre table) : 

This is. 

SHEILA: What is it? 

ALAN: A rocket from Head Office. . . . (Reading} 

" Dear Pryor, in your report for the week ending the 

twenty fourth inst. we note that you have engaged an 

assistant waitress. You are hereby advised that, in 

our opinion, the size of the dining room at * The 

Jolly Fiddler * does not warrant the employment of 

two persons.** 

SHEILA : But didn't you tell them that Albert couldn't 

cope with the work alone? 

ALAN (crossing to down left table) : Yes, I did. But they 

say since Albert's apparently too old for the job I 

should have fired him and got a fully trained waitress 

instead. 

SHEILA: Fire Albertl 

ALAN: Stupid, isn't it? (He stts at down left table} 

SHEILA: It certainly is. Why, Albert's a part of this 

place. He came before the electric light. (She crosses 

to down left} What if he is old ? Haven't they ever 

heard of tradition? What do they think we're 

running here the Wimpey ? 

ALAN : Darling, you don't have to convince me. I'm 

all for Albert. We just have to convince them. 

SHEILA: Well, why don't they come and look at the 

place and see what 

ALAN (rising and moving to above centre table} : They're 
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going to. They're sending a (consults letter) a 

Mr. Finch the new area supervisor. 
SHEILA : Finch ? Do we know him ? 
ALAN: No. Apparently he's just been promoted after 
making a great success of managing their hotel at 
Bournemouth. 

SHEILA (step to centre) : Well, he'll soon see this isn't 
the same sort of set-up. Don't worry, darling. Once 
he's seen Albert at work, and how popular he is 
with the customerSj I'm sure he'll make Head Office 
change their minds. (She moves to the serving table.} 
ALAN (walking across, worriedly looking at the Utter) : 
Well, I hope so, but. . . . Oh! (He halts.) 
SHEILA: Something else? 

ALAN (moving to left centre): Mmmm. . . . You re- 
member the commercial traveller who said he was 
going to write and complain to Head Office? Well, 
he has. 

SHEILA: What about, for heaven's sake? He spent 
hours drinking in the bar and then came in here when 
we were very busy and expected Albert to serve him 
first because he was late for an appointment. 
ALAN : He claims that Albert insulted him. 
SHEILA: Rubbish. 

ALAN: Quite, but there it is. Head Office seem to 
have got a picture of Albert as being too old for his 
job, and unless he can correct that impression Fm 
afraid we're going to have trouble with them. (He 
moves to above centre table?) 

SHEILA (taking vases of flowers up left) : Of course he'll 
correct it. When's this Finch coming? 
ALAN : They don't say which day. 
SHEILA (in recess up left) : Better find out, so we can 
load the dining room with some friends. (Going back 
to serving table.) You can never tell how much 
chance trade we'll get in at this time of year and we 
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can hardly claim that we need two waiters on the 
strength of our one resident guest. 
ALAN: And that one we could do without. A resi- 
dent guest who doesn't drink, disapproves of 
smoking and is a local J.P. 

SHEILA (taking vases to tables up left and down left} : I 
wish she didn't terrify the life out of Effie. 
ALAN: She doesn't exactly fill me with bounding 
self-confidence. 

SHEILA: Well, imagine how you'd feel, darling, if you 
were seventeen and under the eagle eye of the very 
person who had put you on probation for disturbing 
the peace and resisting arrest. (She goes back to the 
serving table.} 

ALAN: She was larking about with some boys. The 
village bobby who arrested her was looking for 
promotion. I don't blame Effie for biting him on 
the way to the station. It showed considerable 
initiative. 

SHEILA (sitting at centre table) : I agree. But she was 
arrested. She was up before the bench. And she was 
put on probation; by Mrs. Samson-Box. You know, 
the old girl has never forgiven you for keeping Effie 
on against her wishes and she's thirsting for ven- 
geance. If ever she catches Effie breaking the rules 
by as much as a hair's breadth she's going to have no 
mercy on any of us. 

ALAN: I'll risk it. I think the kid deserves a chance. 
She's a bit wild, I know, but. , . . Anyway, I'm 
damned if I'll be dictated to about my staff! 

[Mrs. Samson-Rax enters up centre of 'Alan .] 

MRS. S-B. : Ah, there you are, Mr. Pryor. I've been 
looking for you everywhere. I should have thought 
that a manager's place was in his office. 
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SHEILA: We were just having our tea, Mrs. Samson- 
Box. 

MRS. S-B. : And taking your time over it, it seems. I 
was forced to rush mine. However, it is a different 
complaint I am here to make. (To A.lan> she flourishes 
her bill.} I've been charged a shilling on my monthly 
account under the heading of dinners. Meals are 
included in my terms. I should like an explanation. 
ALAN (taking the bill and looking at it}: I'm afraid I 
can't give you one at the moment. I shall have to 
look it up. 

MRS. S-B. : It's obviously an error. I shall not pay it, 
of course. 

SHEILA (going towards her} : Oh, wait a minute, Mrs. 
Samson-Box. I remember what it was. You had 
pheasant for your dinner the other evening when it 
wasn't on the menu. 

MRS. S-B. (to centre table) : Do you normally charge for 
not putting things on the menu ? 
ALAN (breaking to centre}: My wife means it wasn't 
included in the table d'hote the set meal, you know. 
MRS. S-B. (sitting at a table): Thank you, I am quite 
capable of piecing together a translation of table 
d'h6te. 

[Albert enters and goes to sideboard.] 

SHEILA: You see, the pheasant was ordered for a 
special party. When you insisted on having it as well, 
naturally we had to charge you. 
MRS. S-B. (sitting at centre table): Why naturally? 
What would have happened to that portion of 
pheasant if I hadn't eaten it? The staff would have 
had it and paid nothing. I have no intention what- 
ever of paying for the privilege of finishing up left- 
over scraps. Please delete the shilling from my bill. 
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ALAN (moving to her): I'm afraid we can't do that. 
Mrs. Samson-Box. We can't include pheasant on the 
menu at our prices. We should run at a loss. 
MRS. S-B. (faking out cheque book} : I cannot believe that 
the margin of profit in this hotel is so small that the 
loss of a shilling is going to cancel it out altogether. 
ALAN : I must ask you to look at it from our point of 
view, Mrs. Samson-Box. 

MRS. S-B. : I am quite prepared to look at it from any 
point of view you like. What I am not prepared to do 
is pay this extra shilling. Do I make myself clear ? 
ALAN: Well, yes, but look - 

[Albert crosses to centre table slowly to left of Mrs. 
Samson-ftox, between her 



ALBERT (coming straight doivri)'. Excuse me, sir I'm 
afraid the fault is entirely mine. 
MRS. S-B. : In what way? 

ALBERT: I should have informed you at the time that 
there would be an extra charge if I served you the 
pheasant. Mr. Pryor particularly instructed me to. 
It was very careless of me, but I forgot. (To Alan.) 
Under the circumstances, I shall pay the extra shilling 
myself, of course, sir. (He starts to go down left.) 
MRS. S-B. : You'll do no such thing. 

[Albert halts by the swing doors.} 

ALBERT: I really must insist, madam. It was most 
careless and forgetful of me. 

[Sheila crosses to Alan and takes bill.} 

SHEILA : If our waiter was at fault, we couldn't think 
of charging you. We shall delete the item im- 
mediately. 
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MRS. S-B. : You'll do nothing of the sort. Who says 
he was at fault ? 
ALAN: Well he does. 

MRS. S-B.: And I deny it. The fault lies entirely in 
the profiteering methods of this hotel. If Albert 
was instructed to tell me about this exorbitant extra 
charge, I can quite understand his reluctance to do 
so. 

ALBERT (piously): No, madam. I received my in- 
structions and failed to carry them out. I'm entirely 
to blame. 

MRS. S-B. : Don't contradict me. (To Alan.} Give me 
that bill. I shall settle it in full. (She takes the bill.) 
Under protest ! 
ALBERT: Thank you, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: I really cannot waste any more time in 
futile argument. It's not surprising that Jarman's 
pay such high dividends. (Rising,) Oh, and Albert, 
while I think of it. I shall be going for a walk to- 
morrow morning. I shall want a packet of sandwiches 
and a Thermos of tea. 
ALBERT: Very good, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: Oh, and be careful what you put in the 
sandwiches. I don't want to find a lot of extra 
charges on my bill because you used the lobster paste 
instead of the bloater. 

[She exits,] 

ALAN (as soon as she has gone) : Thank you, Albert. 
ALBERT: Not at all, sir. (He exits.) 
SHEILA: Alan, did you really tell Albert to tell her 
about the extra shilling? 

ALAN: No, darling! He understands Mrs. Samson- 
Box. He just made it up on the spur of the moment 
to force her into paying the extra bob. 
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[Alan exits. Albert enters, followed by Effie.] 

ALBERT: Come along, Effie. Let's get a move on. 
Take away that tea tray. 

[Sheila watches Effie off, then exits* Effie takes tray off 
and shoots back.} 

EFFIE : That's a fine way to start training me, listening 

outside doors. 

ALBERT (to centre, picks up some silver on table down right) : 

If you're going to be a good waitress that's a thing 

you've got to learn. If you don't listen you'll never 

know when to come in and when to stay out. . , . 

Now, come on, let's get these tables finished off for 

dinner. (He gives silver to her.) 

EFFIE: How do you lay for dinner? (She is above 

table down left.) 

ALBERT (at centre table) : What do you have on the 

table in your own home? 

EFFIE: Well, there's the bread board and a pot of 

jam. Fish and chips and maybe 

ALBERT (to her): Yes, well, it's not quite like that 
here. You'll find the side plates out in the kitchen 
and the soup spoons I've just cleaned. Bring 'em 
in and the small coffee cups they go on the side- 
board 

EFFIE: All right. Side plates, spoons, small coffee 

cups do you want saucers, too ? (She is at the swing 

door.) 

ALBERT (ironically) : Oh, no, of course not. They can 

balance the cups on top of their heads. 

EFFIE: I only asked. 

\Effie exits to the kitchen. Albert goes back to down right 
table. After Effie's first exit he goes to right table with 
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knives and forks, and proceeds methodically to lay the table. 
After a moment Effie enters from the kitchen, carrying one 
coffee cup and saucer which she places on the sideboard and 
goes out again through the service door. Albert looks up as 
she goes and sees the one saucer. He controls his exaspera- 
tion and goes on laying the cloths until 'Effie returns with 
one more cup and saucer, places it on the sideboard and 
makes for the kitchen again, watched in silence by Albert.] 

ALBERT (crossing to centre, as Effie 3 s going) : Are you 

sure you can manage a cup and saucer both at the same 

time? 

EFFIE: Oh, yes, thanks. I often help Mum at home. 

ALBERT (going to her) : I should think that puts Mum 

a good way behind with her housework. Don't you 

have trays in your house? 

EFFIE: Trays? 

ALBERT: Yes. Trays. Flat things with rims to them. 

EFFIE (giggling) I know what trays are. 

ALBERT (fiercely) : Then use one. 

EFFIE : What for ? 

ALBERT: What do you think sliding down the 

staircase ? (Patiently, to her.) No go and get yourself 

a tray and put twenty side plates and eighteen coffee 

cups and saucers on it and bring in the whole lot 

together 

[Effie moves to siving doors.] 

and stop popping in and out like a jack-in-the- 
box. 
EFFIE (cheerfully) : All right. 

[She exits. Albert goes to the serving table and then to 
the table up left. Mrs. Gammon enters, goes to main door 
and stalks back to centre^ 
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MRS. GAMMON (belligerently): Now then! Where's 

them two luncheon checks you promised me ? 

ALBERT : What two luncheon checks, Mrs. Gammon ? 

MRS. GAMMON: You know what two luncheon 

checks all right. Them two you said you 'adn't time 

to make out in the middle of the rush. 

ALBERT : But I gave you those. 

MRS. GAMMON: Oh, no, you didn't. And don't come 

any of that funny business with me. I know your 

games. (She goes to him above centre table?) Two 

lunches you *ad off me without checks. Fifty-one 

lunches I dished up and forty-nine checks I got. 

Don't come it with me. 

ALBERT: Perhaps you counted wrong. (He tries to 

take the checks from her.} 

MRS. GAMMON: Oh, no, I didn't. I've learned to 

count right with an old rogue like you in and out of 

my kitchen. 



re-enters with a loaded tray, which she puts down on 
the sideboard, and proceeds to distribute plates and cutlery 
haphazardly as she listens with interest to Albert and Mrs. 
Gammon.} 

I know your game all right. Get a couple of lunches 
out of me without no check for them, charge the 
customers and pocket the cash yourself. 
ALBERT: Mrs. Gammon, you don't suspect me of a 
thing like that, do you ? 

MRS. GAMMON (pulling out chair at table down left and 
sitting)*. Ho, no! I'd as soon think of suspecting the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But Fm not leaving this 
room till I get them checks. I dished up fifty-one 
lunches and I'm telling the guv'nor so, checks or 
no checks. I've got my percentage to think of. If 
I let you 'ave your way, you'd 'ave all the food out 
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of my kitchen without a penny to show for it. And 

then 'oo'd carry the can back? Me. I'd get the push, 

while you made your fortune. 

ALBERT (round left table, to her, reproachfully): Oh, 

Mrs. Gammon, you know I wouldn't like to get you 

into trouble. 

MRS. GAMMON: Huh! Like 'ell you wouldn't. If I 

went you might get somebody soft in the kitchen like 

the last one. Gawd knows what you made on the 

fiddle while she was 'ere. 

ALBERT: There was nothing soft about her. She 

was co-operative and went fifty-fifty, <7#^she didn't do 

so badly. 

MRS. GAMMON: Well, you won't get no co-operation 

out of me. I keep my honour. 

ALBERT: You won't lose it through me. (He turns 

his back to her and moms centre?) 

MRS. GAMMON (rising) : Don't give me none of your 

sauce. Do I get them checks or don't I ? (She moves 

tipstage of centre table.} 

ALBERT (above and to right of centre table): Mrs. 

Gammon you don't really want me to pay for your 

mistakes, do you? 

[Mrs. Gammon moves to door as if to go and then turns 
as if making up her mind^\ 

Oh, Mrs. Gammon. . . . Mrs. Gammon! 

MRS. GAMMON: All right, then. But if I fiddle them 

two checks for you you got to do something for 

me. (She comes to down centre?) 

ALBERT: Of course, Mrs. Gammon. Anything I 

can do 

MRS. GAMMON: I over-ordered on the fish for that 
special party at lunch. I got four portions of poached 
turbot in there going to waste. I can't get *em on 
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the dinner menu, 'cause Madam's done it. Can you 

get rid of 'em for me ? 

ALBERT : A bit difficult on a Monday night. We don't 

get many in. 

MRS. GAMMON: I daresay you'll manage it. 

ALBERT: Four of poached turbot? I'll do my best, 

Mrs. Gammon. 

MRS. GAMMON: Right. You do that and we'll call it 

square. I'll go and *ot it up ready. 

{.Albert follows to centre. She ex/ts. Albert looks over to 
Effie who is staring at him open-mouthed^ 

ALBERT (going to up right table) : When you get around 
to closing your mouth, Effie, you might button up 
your collar properly. It looks a mess. 
EFFIE (doing it up): All right. But I feel a proper 
twerp in this outfit and I bet I look like one too. 
(She crosses to table down left and straightens chair) 
ALBERT (inspecting her work) : You're certainly laying 
a table like one, anyway. (He makes adjustments) 
Which hand do you hold your knife in ? 

[Effie goes to him.'] 

EFFIE (after considering both hands, holds out the right): 
This one. 

ALBERT (going below up right table, changing the knives and 
forks over): Then why do you think we cater for 
nothing but left-handed customers? There like 
that. And don't forget the cruets. 

[Effie fetches cruets from sideboard, to right.} 

Whenever you lay a table just imagine yourself 
sitting at it. Then put the things where you'd find 
them easiest to teach. 
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[Albert crosses to side table, Effie puts cruet on table down 
right, then crosses to /eft] 

EFFIE (grumbling cheerfully): The way you have to 
look after some of these people you'd think they 
didn't have the strength to reach over for anything. 
. . . (thoughtfully) Albert? 

[During Effie*s speech, Albert crosses to centre table with 
pile of napkins. He sits and starts folding.} 

ALBERT: What? 

EFFIE (to left of Albert) : Did you really pinch that 
money for the lunches ? 

ALBERT (kindly): You mind your own business, my 
girl. You've got a lot to learn about this job. I've 
seen plenty of young 'uns come a cropper trying to 
be too clever before they knew the ropes. Put those 
over there! 

EFFIE (taking napkins to table down right) : But suppose 
the guv'nor caught you? (She is above down right 
table.) 

ALBERT: He does often. The guv'nor knows his 
job and don't you forget it, He knows I work a 
fiddle now and then and he does his best to stop me. 
He thinks up the rules and I think of ways to get 
round 'em. If I win, I make a bit. If I lose I pay up. 
EFFIE: I'd've thought he'd've sacked you. 
ALBERT: He wouldn't sack me. There's some re- 
spect due to an artist, you know. But don't you try 
any games, young Effie. You're still an amateur. 
He'd sack you soon enough if he caught you up to 
anything. And he'd catch you. There aren't many 
tricks of the trade that he doesn't know about. No. 
. , . If you want to make a bit of money you'd 
better learn how to get the tips first. 
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[Effie crosses to sideboard and gets cruets. She takes them 
to tables up centre and down left.} 

EFFIE: You can't learn that. Either you get them or 

you don't. It's just luck. 

ALBERT: Don't you believe it. There's an art in 

being tipped. You've got to be a psychologist. 

EFFIE : Don't be silly. Me, a psychologist ! 

ALBERT: You'll learn. Here. . . . Bring me one of 

those saucers. 

[Effie goes to the sideboard and gets him a saucer. Albert 
takes the saucer from her and shows it to her.} 

Now. Take a look at this saucer. There's a rim 
round the middle where the cup goes. See it? 
EFFIE: Yes. 

ALBERT : Right. Now, supposing that you're bring- 
ing a customer one and six change. A shilling and a 
sixpence. Now, he might give you the sixpence or 
he might give you the shilling. Now, you arrange 
his change this way. You put the shilling in the 
middle of that rim there, and the sixpence just over 
the edge of it. When you hold the saucer out to him 
you tilt it a little his way. The shilling remains where 
it is and the sixpence slides towards him; so, what 
does he do ? Nine times out of ten he'll pick up the 
sixpence and leave you the shilling. It's automatic. 
Now . . . that's psychology. 

[Effie takes the saucer back to the sideboard.} 

But you've got to study all your customers, and 
listen all you can. You can pick up a lot of useful 
hints that way. 
EFFIE: Such as what? 
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ALBERT : Well. Supposing there's a young couple, a 

man and a girl. You want to know if they're married 

or not. 

EFFIE: No, I don't! I'm not nosy! (She takes 

napkins to table up centre.) 

ALBERT: Well, it'll pay you to find out. If they are 

married you give him his change so that his wife 

can't see how much he leaves. He might want to 

make it a big tip; especially for a pretty little girl 

like you. 

[Effie picks up napkins from table.} 

But if it's a fellow taking his girl out, that's the very- 
reverse. Give him his change so that she can see it. 
He'll want to show off. He'll have to make it a big 
tip. 
EFFIE: Sounds all right. 

[She crosses in front of him to table down left with two 
napkins and basket.} 

ALBERT : It is all right. Mark my words. Keep your 

mind on the job and watch points and you'll be 

making a nice little bit of pocket money in a year or 

two. 

EFFIE: Year or two? I shouldn't think I'd be a 

waitress in a year or two. 

ALBERT (to her) : Why not ? 

EFFIE: I didn't want to go into service in the first 

place. 

ALBERT (fiercely) : Oh, you didn't ? And what's wrong 

with service? Don't let me hear you airing any of 

your snobbish notions around here. 

EFFIE: Who's snobbish? Not me. I hate snobs. 

ALBERT (crosses her to table up left centre with two napkins) : 
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A snob's a person who thinks he's too good to serve 
other people. I'll not have you looking down on the 
customers in my dining room. They're as good as 
you are and don't you forget it. (He goes to sideboard 
and gets glass '.) 

EFFIE (going to bis right} : Tell me some more. 
ALBERT: What about? Snobs? (Picking up napkin 
from sideboard.} 

EFFIE : No about the fiddles I can work. 
ALBERT: I reckon you've learned enough for the 
time being, young lady. Besides, the early lot will be 
coming in any time now so straighten yourself up 
and look smart. And remember what I told you. 
EFFIE (smoothing her uniform down and stepping to door} : 
O.K. . . . Ooh, we've got to flog the poached 
turbot, haven't we ? 
ALBERT (pained*) : Effie! 

[She stops at his "Effie".] 

(Stepping to her} Don't use such expressions. 

" Flog " it, indeed! " Suggest " it! 

EFFIE: Well suggest it, then. 

ALBERT (by sideboard}: Yes but subtly. You better 

leave all that to me. That's an advanced course, that 

is. 

[Ejfie giggles and exits. Albert goes to sideboard. A. 
well-to-do young man enters. He is rather nervous, anxious 
not to do the wrong thing, but very determined to show his 
man-of-the-world side. His name is Poland.} 

ROLAND (going centre, with immense nonchalance} : Ah I 

Here we are. . . . Er waiter ! 

ALBERT: Sir? 

ROLAND: Can we have dinner now? 
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ALBERT (crossing to table down right} : Of course, sir, 
if you wish. For one, sir ? 

ROLAND: No, for two, please. Bit early, I know 
rather uncivilised and all that (Calls off to Rose- 
mary.*) O.K.Rosemary. But we thought of popping 
into town for a show. 

[Rosemary enters, crosses and sits in chair right of down 
right table.} 

ALBERT (fulling out chair and table to make room) : Very 
pleasant, sir. Nothing like a good show after youVe 
dined (pith slight emphasis} and wined. (Pulls out 
chair.) Will this be all right, sir? (He indicates one of 
the tables.) 

ROLAND (sits in chair above down right table) : Oh oh, 
yes, yes, fine. Not too near the band, what? 

[Effie enters and takes glasses from sideboard to centre 
table. Albert pulls table out. Poland laughs nervously, 
with one eye on Rosemary f who laughs nervously too.} 

All right for you, R-Rosemary ? 
[Rosemary at window seat.] 
ROSEMARY: Oh oh, yes. Lovely. 
[Albert hands them both a menu] 

ROLAND: Well, now, what shall we start with? 

ALBERT (paternally) : Soup, sir? 

ROLAND (peering at the menu) : Well er what d'you 

think, Rosemary? 

ROSEMARY: Oh, oh, yes. Lovely. (She puts down her 

handbag) 
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ROLAND (expansively) : All right two soups, then. 
ALBERT: Effie! (To the fascinated Effie} Two soups. 

[Effie nods dumbly and exits to the kitchen.} 

(with pencil poised over his pad.} And to follow, sir? 
ROLAND (considering the menu): We-ell, something 
light, I think. . . . Let's see. . . . Hmmm. . . . 
What d'you recommend, eh? Specialit6 de la 
maison? 

[He laughs nervously, joined by JLosemary. Albert looks 
round surreptitiously as though to make sure he won't be 
overheard and then bends forward confidentially.} 

ALBERT: Matter of fact, sir, you're rather lucky 
being first in. It's not on the menu because the cook 
could only manage to get a few done properly but 
we have got (Even more confidentially.} some 
poached turbot! 

[He straightens up and looks at them triumphantly} 

ROLAND (impressed}: I say! What do you say to that, 

Rosemary? Poached (His voice sinks confidentially} 

poached turbot. 

ROSEMARY: Oh oh, yes lovely. 

ROLAND: Fine. 

[Koland nods self-satisfiedly at Albert who imperturbably 
notes down the order.} 

ALBERT: Thank you ,sir. 

[He makes for the sideboard as Effie comes in, bearing the 
soups} 
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Two poached turbot to follow, Effie. 

[Effie nods, winks, and makes a face, suppressing a giggle. 
Albert looks at her with dignity and gestures her towards 
the 



ROLAND (leaning confidentially across the table to Rose- 
mary) : It's always safe to ask for the speciality. These 
chaps have usually got something tucked away. 

\Their heads are very close together. Rosemary nods and 
smiles vacantly^ 

EFFIE (pushing the soup between them) : 'Scuse me. . . . 
(She looks at them consideringly.} You can go on talking 
I don't mind. 

\Tbis produces a nasty silence. As Effie goes away to the 
kitchen, they turn to their soup in silence. Effie goes out. 
At the same time a large and obviously Foreign Gentleman 
comes into the room. Albert shuffles up and draws out a 
chair for him. The Foreigner comes and stands by it) lifts 
one finger as a signal for Albert to wait by the sideboard^ 
and produces a phrase book from his pocket. Albert waits 
impatiently while he looks up his phrase '.] 

FOREIGNER (right of table left}'. Hal (Reading carefully ^ 

with a strong accent?) Pardon me, but are you Mr. 

Waiter? 

ALBERT (phlegmatically) : Yes, sir. 

FOREIGNER (busily looks up another phrase}: It is 

permitted to eat at this hour? (He makes for centre 

table.) 

ALBERT (pulling out chair down left table): Oh, yes, 

sir. In fact, it's encouraged. No, sir. That one's 

reserved. This one! 
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FOREIGNER: Oh> yes. Yes. Good. 

[Albert bands him the menu but he waves it aside and turns 
to the phrase book.} 

I should like some soup, please. 
ALBERT: Certainly, sir. 

[He notes it and turns to go, but the Foreigner halts him 
and takes a little time to look up another phrase '.] 

FOREIGNER (finding if) : I am a stranger in these parts. 
[Effie enters and goes down right to Roland.] 
ALBERT (with unmoved face) : Thank you, sir. 

[Foreigner nods with self-satisfaction and takes out a hook 
to read as Albert turns to go. Effie clears the soup plates and 
serves.] 

EFFIE (eventually): 'Scuse me are you two married? 
ROLAND: Eh? No! Why? 



[Albert crosses to table down right} 
EFFIE: Oh, it doesn't matter. Not yet, anyway. 
[Albert has now appeared at the table and is shocked.} 
ALBERT (dismissively)\ Effie! The gentleman's soup. 

[Effie scurries off into the kitchen as Albert bends con- 
fidentially over Poland. The Man enters. Albert goes 
to serving table at back left.} 
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And what would you like to drink, sir? 

ROLAND: Drink? Oh drink I Yes yes, that's quite 

an idea. What d'you say, Rosemary? 

ROSEMARY (what else would she say?): Oh oh, yes. 

Lovely. 

\The Man sits at the up centre table.] 

ROLAND : Nothing like a drop of wine to round off a 
dinner, I always say. 

\Effie enters with the Foreigner's soup and serves.} 

ALBERT : They say it's the pass-key to good conversa- 
tion, don't they, sir? 

\Effie exits.] 

ROLAND: Do they? Oh, yes, of course. Well, 
suppose we have a look at the old wine list. 
ALBERT (confidentially as before} : If I might venture a 
suggestion, sir the claret. '47. 
ROLAND (startled) : Shillings ? 
ALBERT: No, sir. The year. 

ROLAND : Oh yes. Of course. It'll be all right with 
our poached turbot? 

\Effie enters with tray and ftvo plates of turbot. Poland 
indicates the turbot. Albert raises his eyebrows as though 
surprised by this foolish question. Roland goes on hastily. \ 

Oh, yes, of course. What am I talking about ? Well 
what do you say, dud-darling. Shall we split a 
half-bottle? 

[The Man goes to window up right as HLosemary opens her 
mouth and Albert says with faint disapproval ':] 
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ALBERT: A half-bottle, sir? Of claret? 

ROLAND : No well, dash it, let's make it a bottle, eh ? 

ALBERT: Certainly, sir. 

ROLAND: Pass-key to good conversation. Good, eh? 

ROSEMARY: Lovely. 

[Effie serves Roland and Rosemary with turbot. They ad 
lib and Rosemary orders ice cream '.] 

MAN (calling) : Waiter! 

[Albert is busy with his cork and doesn't hear. After a 
moment the Man calls again, as Albert crosses to the 
serving table with bottle oj 'wine,} 

Waiter! 

ALBERT (over his shoulder to the Man): I shan't keep 

you a moment, sir. 

[Effie crosses to exit down left. As she does so Mrs. 
Samson-Box enters and casts a disapproving glance after her. 
The Foreigner misinterprets this and springs to his feet and 
bows. She is shaken. She pauses, then continues to table 
down centre and sits. The Foreigner sits again.} 

(to Roland.} I'll just leave the wine a moment, sir, 

for the right temperature. 

ROLAND: Eh? Oh . . . yes, of course. 

[Albert comes back towards the Foreigner.] 

MRS. S-B. : Albert! 

ALBERT (plodding on, comfortably) : Shan't be a moment, 

madam. 

[Mrs. Samson-Box 1 doesn't look too pleased at this, but 
Albert is by now beniing solicitously over the Foreigner.] 
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What would you like now, sir ? 

[Effie enters with ice cream to the serving table. The 
Foreigner looks at Albert blankly, takes out bis phrase 
book and starts looking vacantly through ft. Albert takes 
the book from him and looks up a phrase.] 

What do you desire to eat next? 
FOREIGNER: Ah! (He takes the book from Albert and 
finds the answer he wants.} I should like to try the dish 
of the country. Have you some local delicacy ? 
ALBERT (above table down left): Ah, yes, sir. You've 
come to the right place. (He glances quickly to make 
sure Mrs. Samson-Box can hear him.} For a few dis- 
criminating customers like yourself we do keep a 
little of the local poached turbot! 

[He beams avuncularly at the Foreigner, who looks 
pulled.} 

FOREIGNER: Poach? Tur-bott? (He starts thumbing 

through his phrase book.} 

ALBERT: You won't find it in there, sir. 

FOREIGNER: Ah, yes! 'Ere! (He points and reads.} 

Tur-bott a fish of the ocean. (Looks even more 

pulled.} But (looks up another phrase} we are 

fifty miles from the ocean. 

ALBERT: Yes, sir. (He makes sure Mrs. Samson-Box 

does not hear this next bit.} But these are fresh- water 

turbot. Specially bred locally. Great delicacy 

around here. 

FOREIGNER (uncomprehending, but persuaded) : Ah ? So ? 

Very well. (Points to himself .} Turbott! 

ALBERT: Thank you, sir. 

[He notes it down. During the last part of this dialogue 
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has entered from the kitchen to take the soup plate 
from the Foreigner.} 

Effie! One poached turbot to follow here. 

[He takes the plate and pushes it on sideboard. 'Effie looks 
at him admiringly. A.lbert motions HLffie to go to him.] 

MRS. S-B. : Albert, please serve my soup ! 
ALBERT: Effie madam's soup. 

[He gives her the Foreigner's soup plate and she exits. 
Alan enters,} 

ALAN: Good evening, Mrs. Samson-Box. 
MRS. S-B.: Good evening, Mr. Pryor. 

\Effie re-enters and serves the soup to Mrs. Samson-Box.} 

Ah, my soup. 

ALAN (crossing to Foreigner} : Good evening, sir. 

\The Foreigner bows. Albert crosses to serving table for 
wine. Mrs. Samson-Box looks with bleak triumph at the 
Man as 'Effie goes to him next, and stands to right of 
up centre table, ,] 

EFFIE: Good evening, sir. 

MAN (whose manner, though hardy is not unpleasant, just 
businesslike): Good evening. And thank you for 
acknowledging me. I thought I'd become invisible. 
EFFIE: Oh no, sir. 

[She gggles and then suddenly stops at the sight of the 
Man's stern expression.] 

Sus-soup, sir? 
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MAN: If you please. Clear and preferably hot. 
EFFIE: Yessir. 

[Alan exits as Effie shoots into the kitchen. Albert re- 
moves the cork from the wine, places the glass and pours a 
little into Ko land's glass, standing above them^\ 

ALBERT: Would you like to try it, sir? 

ROLAND: Oh yes, thanks. (He s/ps it nervously under 

Albert* seje.) Mmm. . . . Yes fine. Hm! '47, very 

smooth, isn't it? 

ALBERT : Very smooth, sir. 

ROLAND (remembering something)'. Ah could I see the 

label? 

ALBERT (solemnly) : Naturally, sir. 

[He presents the bottle to Poland who doesn't quite know 
what to do with //.] 

ROLAND: Yes. . . . Yes, that seems to be all right. 

ALBERT: Thank you, sir. Would you like to see the 

cork? 

ROLAND (who hasn't heard of that one) : Eh? Oh. . . . 

Yes. . . . Yes, might as well. 

[Albert hands him the cork. HLoland turns it about 
nervously in his fingers for a moment. Albert puts the 
bottle on the serving table.] 

Yes. . . . Yes very good. Would you like to see 
it, Rosemary? 

[He doesn't quite know how to dispose of it. Eventually he 
passes it over to Rosemary who takes it, stares at it vaguely 
for a moment^ gves a vacant smile to Roland and is left 
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holding it, Albert goes into the kitchen, passing ILffie 
coming out with the soup, which she takes to the Man.] 

EFFIE (left of Man, setting the plate down) : What would 

you like to follow, sir? 

MAN (studying the mem}: The escalope of veal 

Viennoise, I think. 

EFFIE (confidentially): Here why don't you try the 

poached turbot? We got some left over. 

MAN (looking a little startled) : No, thank you. 

EFFIE (coaxingly): Oh, go on have some turbot. 

It won't hurt you. 

MAN: I think I'll stick to the menu. 

EFFIE (disappointed) : Yessir. 

\She goes despondently into the kitchen, passing Albert 
coming out with turbot for the Foreigner. Albert serves the 
Foreigner, and then goes to Mrs. Samson-lSox'* table and 
presents the menu unobtrusively^ 

ALBERT (at her left} : I think you'll like the chicken 

tonight, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : Possibly. But I intend to have the poached 

turbot. 

ALBERT (looking surprised): Turbot? It's not on the 

menu, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: I'm aware of that. I'm also aware that 

you have it for " discriminating " customers. 

ALBERT: I think you'd prefer the chicken, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : The turbot, Albert, if you please. And if 

the situation is the same as with the pheasant, I am 

perfectly prepared to pay the extra for it. 

ALBERT: Very well, madam, if you insist. I'll make 

a note of it. (He does so.) One poached turbot extra. 

MRS. S-B.: Thank you, Albert. 

ALBERT: Thank you, madam. 
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[Albert goes into kitchen. Effie takes the Man's soup plate.'] 

EFFIE : I still think you'd have been better off with the 
turbot. 

[She takes Mrs. Samson-Box's soup plate and exits down 
left. Albert now comes in and serves Mrs. Samson-Box 
with her turbot. She looks triumphantly at him and at the 
Foreigner, who thinks it's a greeting, rises, clicks his heels 
and sits again, to Mrs. Samson-Box's haughty surprise. 
After he y s served her 9 Albert goes to Roland's table, where 
the two are talking together confidentially across the table. 
He serves them unobtrusively with wine, but when he gets 
halfway up JLosemary's glass nothing more comes out of 
the bottle. He lifts it to the light. About here Poland 
lights a cigarette and immediately gets a blast from Mrs. 
Samson-Box.] 

MRS. S-B. : Young man if you must indulge in that 
pernicious habit, will you kindly wait until other 
people have finished their meal ? 
ROLAND : Oh so sorry. 
ALBERT: Is everything all right, sir? 
MAN: Yes, thank you. I really can't think why 
everyone is so keen on poached turbot here. 
ALBERT: It's a very popular dish around here, sir, 
but it's all finished now, I'm afraid. 
MAN: I think I can bear its passing with equanimity. 
ALBERT: Thank you, sir. Would you care for some- 
thing to drink ? 
MAN: Yes, I think so. May I see the wine list? 

[Albert crosses to sideboard and fetches one.] 

ALBERT: Here we are, sir. May I recommend. . . . 
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MAN: No, waiter, you may not. I shall have a 

glass of the Graves. 

ALBERT: A glass, sir? 

MAN: Are you hard of hearing, waiter ? 

ALBERT: No, sir. A glass. Certainly, sir. 

[Albert goes to the sideboard and busies himself pouring out 
a glass of wine. Effie enters with the Man's escalope and 
serves him with it.] 

EFFIE: Is that all right, sir? 

MAN (looking at the escalope with distaste): Is this 
supposed to be a Wiener Schnitzel? 
EFFIE (baffled*) : Oh, I don't think so, sir. 
MAN: Then what is it? 

EFFIE (taking the menu and reading uncomprehendingly and 
with difficulty): It's an escalope of veal . . . vy 
. . . veen. . . . (Gives up.} It's what it says there, 
sir. (She hands him the menu.) 

MAN: It says here that this is an escalope of veal 
Viennoise. In the appalling bi-lingual jargon of small 
hotels that means to say that it's a Wiener Schnitzel. 
EFFIE (studying it as if it were a rare specimen) : Is it, sir ? 
MAN: No, it isn't. That is the reason for my com- 
plaint. A Wiener Schnitzel should be the colour of 
glowing bronze. This . . . this thing looks like a 
soiled dish-cloth. 

EFFIE (after thinking it over a while) : It does look a bit 
pale, sir. 
MAN: It depresses me. Please take it away, 

\Effie takes the plate and crosses to his left. She then halts 
and asks diffidently. . . .] 

EFFIE: Would you like something else, sir? 

MAN: No, thank you. I ordered an er- (JEiw a 
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look at the menu.} an escalope of veal Viennoise, 
and that is precisely what I want. Please ask the cook 
whether she can honour her commitments and pro- 
duce one. And tell her that she should be ashamed 
of turning out that anaemic monstrosity. 
EFFTE (appalled} : Tell the cook, sir ? 

[The man glares at her.} 
(Faintly.} Very good, sir. 

[Effie exits nervously to the kitchen. Albert crosses to the 
Man with his glass of Graves.] 

ALBERT: Is there anything wrong, sir? 

MAN: There was. It's now back in the kitchen, and 

I trust that it will soon be in the dustbin. 

ALBERT: I'm extremely sorry, sir. Might I suggest 

an alternative? 

MAN: Poached turbot? 

ALBERT (solemnly): I'm afraid not, sir. (Taking the 

menu.) But perhaps. . . . 

MAN: Thank you, waiter. I prefer to find out if your 

cook is capable of turning out the dish which I have 

ordered. 

\Effie enters wifh escalope. Albert takes it from her and 
serves the Man.] 

ALBERT: Does that appear to be satisfactory, sir? 
MAN: Ah, yes. That's more like it. It's a pity that 1 
couldn't have been served with this in the first 
place, 

\The Man tastes the veal. Effie goes to the serving table 
and serves Rosemary with ice cream^\ 
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Yes. Excellent. 

ALBERT: Thank you, sir. 

FOREIGNER: Mr. Waiter. Please may I have my 

bill? 

ALBERT: Certainly, sir. Effie, the gentleman's bill. 

\Effie gives bill to the "Foreigner, lie looks at it and puts 
money on the plate.] 

FOREIGNER : Please. Take the correct amount. 

EFFIE (picking up a few coins) : There we are, sir. That's 

it. ... Exactly. 

FOREIGNER: Good and for the . , . the. . . (Look- 

ing at the phrase book.) The what do you call it ? 

EFFIE: Tip, sir? (She speaks eagerly.) 

FOREIGNER: Ah, yes. Tip. . . . Tell me, please. 

which one is a shilling ? 

EFFIE (pointing at coin) : That one, sir. 

FOREIGNER (picking it up and reading) : Half a crown 1 

EFFIE: That's another word for shilling, sir. 

FOREIGNER: And how much is this one? Penny? 

EFFIE (quickly) : Oh, you wouldn't want to give me 

that one, sir. That's a florin. Two shillings. 

FOREIGNER: Ah. That I shall give. 

EFFIE: Oh, no. You can't. 

FOREIGNER: Yes. This one. The bigger one. (He 

crosses in front of the table to her right.) I have enjoyed 

my meal very much. Very much the turbot. (Giving 

Effie the penny.) Please. Share it among the staff. 

\The Foreigner turns to Mrs. Samson-Box } clicks his heels, 
bows and exits. Effie puts the money in the cash box on the 
sideboard. Mrs. Samson-Box puts away her napkin .] 

ALBERT: Aren't you taking the sweet, madam? (He 
goes to behind her chair.) 
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MRS. S-B. : No, thank you, Albert. Just coffee in 

the lounge. 

ALBERT: Very good, madam. 

[She exits, glaring at Roland on the way.] 
ROLAND: Waiter. Can I have my bill, please ? 
{Albert goes to him*\ 
ALBERT: Certainly, sir. 
[Effze goes to the Man.] 

EFFIE : What would you like to follow, sir ? 
MAN: Nothing, thank you. 
EFFIE: Very good, sir. 

[She exits to the kitchen. Roland has put two pound notes 
on the plate. He goes to take the change and then catches 
Rosemary's eye.} 

ROLAND: Oh. That's all right, thank you, Waiter. 
ALBERT : Thank you very much, sir. 

[He pulls out the table for them. Roland and Rosemary 
start to go.] 

I hope you'll be in time for your show, sir. 
ROLAND: Oh, yes. We shall be all right. We've got 
the bike. 
ALBERT: So I suspected, sir. 

\Thej exit. Albert goes to the Man.} 

And what would you like to follow, sir? 
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MAN: Nothing more, thank you. I've just told the 
waitress. My bill, please. 

{Albert produces it. The Man puts note on plate. Albert 
puts down change^ 

Have you got anything smaller ? 

ALBERT: Oh yes, sir. (He takes change from pocket.} 

Two shillings for that florin. 

MAN: That's better. One shilling will be ten per 

cent exactly. 

ALBERT: Thank you, sir. 

MAN (as he goes) : Coffee in the lounge, please. 

ALBERT: Yes, sir. 

]The Man exits. Albert goes to the serving table, takes 
glass and bottle of claret left by Poland. Mrs. Gammon 
enters. He puts them down again^\ 

MRS. GAMMON: I want to 'ave a word with you about 
young Effie. 

ALBERT: What about young Effie? 
MRS. GAMMON: It's 'igh time that she learnt she can't 
come running back into the kitchen with good food. 
That was a nice bit of veal. 

ALBERT: But the customer complained, Mrs. Gam- 
mon. 

MRS. GAMMON: Then more fool *im. 'E won't find 
no better cooking than mine this side of 'eaven and 
well you know it. If I kept taking things back and 
changing them I should 'ave my kitchen cluttered 
up with odds and ends in no time. 
ALBERT: But it wasn't Effie's fault. You see, I've 
been teaching her that the customer is always right, 
and she hasn't had time to learn what to do about 
them when they're wrong. I can usually talk them 
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round. She can't yet. Anyway, did you change 

the veal for him ? 

MRS. GAMMON: Don't be soft. I turned it over, put a 

few more breadcrumbs on it and sent it back. (She 

goes to door.) Did *e like it? 

ALBERT: He said it was excellent. 

MRS. GAMMON: I thought so. 

[Mrs. Gammon exits. Albert goes to the serving table and 
pours his wine. Effie enters carrying tray of coffee things. 
She puts it down on the sideboard and turns just as he is 
taking a sip.} 

EFFIE: What's that? 

ALBERT: A very fine old claret, my dear. The best 

we have in our cellars. 

EFFIE (crossing to centre) : Where did you get it ? 

ALBERT: The young man ordered it. I recommended 

it. I'm very fond of a good claret. 

EFFi&(g/'gg/Mg): The things you're teaching me! 

ALBERT : I'm not teaching you a thing. You have to 

pick them up for yourself. Besides, this is one trick 

you don't need to know yet awhile. You're too young 

to appreciate good wine. 

EFFIE (picking up glass from centre table) : Let's try a 

drop. 

ALBERT : Certainly not. I'm not going to start you on 

the road to perdition. You're not old enough by a 

year or two to take up drinking yet. 

EFFIE: Oh, don't be so old fashioned. I've had 

drinks before. 

ALBERT : So I've heard. 



[Effie starts clearing down rig 

You ought to be ashamed of yourself and so ought 
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them as gave 'em to you. If you were my daughter 

I'd soon know what to do about it. 

EFFIE: If I were your daughter I'd be old enough to 

be my mother. (She giggles.) 

ALBERT: Saucebox! 

[He is busy now at the sideboard loading cups, saucers > 
coffee pot 3 spoons and milk jug on to a fray.] 

EFFIE: Well! All this fuss about a little drink. I 
don't see anything wrong in trying things. I believe 
in people living their life to the full hungry for new 
experience, (She crosses upstage centre and takes glass 
to side table.) 

ALBERT : Oh, do you ? 

EFFIE: Yes, I do. Like Desiree and Amber 

ALBERT: Who? 

EFFIE: You know Forever Amber. 

ALBERT: No, I don't know. And from what I can 

hear she doesn't sound the sort of person I'd want in 

my dining room. 

EFFIE : I just read the book. Coo 1 I'd like to meet her. 

(Dramatically) She drained the cup of life to the dregs 1 

[She takes another glass from centre table to side fable.} 

ALBERT: Did she try biting policemen? (Going to 
up left centre.) Now, you can get on with clearing these 
tables while I take the coffee into the lounge. 
EFFIE: O.K. 

[She starts clearing awaj the glasses from down right table 
on to the sideboard.} 

I don't know why these people can't drink their 
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coffee at the table instead of rushing into the lounge 
for it. 

ALBERT: In the first place, because they like it. (He 
starts towards the door.) In the second place, because 
it's the civilised way to serve coffee. . . . (He is at 
the door.) And in the third place, because this way 
you stand a chance of getting two lots of tips. 

[He nods solemnly at her and exits up left. Hffie giggles and 
then gets on with her work) crooning some inane lyric to 
herself. After a moment) her eye is caught by the nearly 
whole cigarette left by Poland. She looks round carefully, 
produces some matches from her pocket, and lights up 
luxuriously; then her attention is attracted by the claret 
bottle left on the sideboard by Albert. She picks it up and 
considers it, then takes it down to the up centre table. As 
she takes another sip the door is thrown open and Mrs. 
Samson-Box strides in. Effie, frozen with horror, re- 
mains perfectly still, the half -filled glass in one hand and the 
bottle in the other.] 

MRS. S-B. : What are you doing? What are you 

drinking ? 

EFFIE (weakly): Nothing. (As an afterthought^) 

Madam. 

MRS. S-B. (crossing to her) : Don't be absurd. 

[She takes the glass and smells the contents with distaste.] 

Yes, I thought so. (She rep/aces the glass in Ejfie's hand.} 
Stay in that position and don't move. (Very loudly.') 
Albert! 

[She marches across to the door up left centre, throws it 
open and calls:} 

Mr. Pryor! 
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\Sbe turns just as Effie is lowering the glass a little, feeling 
rather self-conscious in her posed attitude.} 

Don't move, girl ! (She comes to left centre.} 
EFFIE (freezing immediately back into her previous posi- 
tion): No, madam. 

[There is a moment of tense silence while Mrs. Samson-Box 
fixes the acutely embarrassed Effie with an unwavering stare. 
Albert, now wearing his jacket and properly dressed, 
enters by the service door with a Thermos flask and a 
packet of sandwiches^ 

MRS. S-B.: Ah! Albert, I want you as a witness. Do 
you see that I (She points an accusing finger at Effie.} 
ALBERT (at upstage door, looking at Effie without any sign 
of surprise}'. Yes, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : Is that the position in which I found you 
when I entered this room just now? 

\_Effie is silent, too scared to speaJk.] 

Well? Answer me, girl ! 

EFFIE (faintly} : Yes, madam. (Near to tears she starts 

to sniff, but holds her position.} 

MRS. S-B. (to Albert}'. You heard that? 

ALBERT: Yes, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : I want you to bear witness to everything 

you've seen and heard since you entered this room. 

(Turning on Effie.} For heaven's sake stop snivelling, 

girl. 

EFFIE (tearfully): Can I move, madam? 

MRS. S-B. : Of course you can move. 

[Effie puts down the glass and bottle and makes a dive for 
the doorl\ 
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But don't leave the room! Ah, Mr. Pryor! 

[Alan appears in the doorway taking in the scene be- 
nnlderedly. As be speaks the Man hovers in the door.'] 

ALAN: What's wrong? 

MRS. S-B. : You may well ask, (Crossing to Effie's left.) 

I've just come into this room and found that child 

smoking and drinking alcoholic liquor. 

ALAN (crossing to Effie) : Oh, surely not. 

MRS. S-B.: Do you doubt my word? May I remind 

you, Mr. Pryor, that this girl is not only below the 

legal age, but is already on probation! 

ALBERT: Might I explain, madam? 

MRS. S-B. : No. You might not. As a justice of the 

peace, Mr. Pryor, I warn you that the corruption of 

a minor is a very .serious matter, and you, as manager 

of this hotel, are entirely responsible. I shall bring 

it to the notice of my fellow magistrates. 

ALAN: But Mrs. Samson-Box. . . . 

MRS. S-B.: Mr. Pryor. You must report this matter 

to Head Office. If you don't I shall myself. 

MAN: I don't think there will be any need for that. 

MRS. S-B.: And why not, may I ask? 

MAN: I'm Charles Finch. ... I am from Head 

Office. 

ALAN (crossing to him as the curtain falls): Why, . . . 

What a delightful surprise. 

Curtain 
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Scene: The same) four days later. Shortly before neon. 

Ever) 'thing about the room is now perfectly clean and tidy. 
All the tables are laid for lunch. When the curtain rises, 
Effie is alone on the stage, folding clean napkins into cones 
and fitting several together one on top of the other. She is 
wearing her uniform, but has dispensed with the cuffs, 
collar and 'cap, and is wearing a duster round her head. 
Her manner is more subdued than it was when we first met 
her. She is seated at centre table. 

A.lan enters. He is harassed and on edge, but does his 
best to conceal the fact. He carries a file of papers. 

ALAN (crossing to Effie) : Is Albert around ? 

EFFIE (rising)'* I think he's gone to smarten up, 

ready for lunch, sir. 

ALAN: Oh. , . . 

[Effie crosses to downstage left with napkins to sideboard^ 

Well, you'd better do the same. And I should make 

it as smart as possible. Mr. Finch is coming down 

again from Head Office, and he'll want to see you. 

EFFIE (scared) : Oo, crikey! (She crosses back to centre, 

turns to go and then turns back again, impulsively?) I'm 

ever so sorry about all this, sir honest I am. I 

didn't mean to cause no trouble. 

ALAN (sadly, but kindly, at upstage right} : I know you 

didn't, Effie. 

EFFIE: I only tasted the stuff to see what it was like. 

And I didn't think much of it, either. 

ALAN (crossing down}\ That's all right. Your only 

crime was getting caught. (He sits at table centre} 

EFFIE: Shall I get the sack, sir? 

ALAN: I don't know. It's up to Mr. Finch. Head 
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Office are in a flat spin about this court case. I expect 
they'll want to take it out on somebody. You were 
in the wrong, you know so Fm afraid I can't help 
you if Mr. Finch does decide you've got to go. 
EFFIE (gloomily) : No, sir. (She crosses to left by door.) 
ALAN: I thought you didn't like the job very much. 
EFFIE (turning) : Oh, it's all right. Fd've liked to have 
stayed on. I wanted to show Dad. He says I'm a 
bad lot. If I was bringing more money home than he 
ever has, he'd have looked pretty silly. Besides, 
Mum worries. (She goes to him?) 
ALAN : Well, I wish you luck. And if you'll take my 
advice don't try to argue with Mr. Finch. Just 
agree with everything he says. And try to look as 
young and innocent as possible. I should scrub some 
of that make-up off for a start. 
EFFIE: Don't you like make-up on girls, sir? 
ALAN: Well, I ahem! Never mind what I like on 
girls. You're trying to make an impression on Mr. 
Finch not me. Now run along and send Albert to 
me, will you ? 
EFFIE: Yes, sir. 

\Bffie goes out left. A.lan continues putting out the napkins, 
obviously sunk in thought. Sheila enters, looking agitated '.] 

SHEILA : Alan Finch is here. (At upstage left centre 



ALAN: (rise): Already? 

SHEILA: He's in the bar with a new waitress. 

ALAN: New waitress? I haven't engaged any new 

waitress. 

SHEILA (left centre) : Head Office have. They've sent 

down an efficient expert to replace Albert. 

ALAN : That's damned high-handed of them J 

SHEILA: Isn't it just? They probably think we're 
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incompetent to handle the situation. I've no doubt 
Finch took back a pretty stiff report the other day. 
ALAN (crossing upstage fo door) : All the same I'm not 
having this. 

SHEILA : You've got it. She's been engaged to start 
work right away. 

ALAN (turning, crossing downstage): But that's im- 
possible. I haven't said anything to Albert yet. 
SHEILA: Oh, Alan! Mr. Finch made it quite clear 
what he was to recommend. 

ALAN: He can recommend what he likes I manage 
this hotel. 

SHEILA (away right, putting centre chair to table) : Still, 
you should at least have warned Albert. 
ALAN: I was going to. ... But. . . . It's a rotten 
job. Do you realise this has been his home for 
forty years ? (He goes to her.) 
SHEILA (sympathetically) : I know, darling. 
ALAN: Try and keep Mr. Finch out of the way for 
five minutes, will you ? 

[Sheila is by up centre table. A.t this moment Finch enters 
in high spirits.] 

FINCH (to centre)-. Ah, Mr. Pryorl 
ALAN (to himself}: Blast! (Aloud.} Good afternoon. 
FINCH (to Sheila}: Mrs. Pryor. Miss Mallett would 
like to see her room. Would you show her, please? 
SHEILA: Very well. 

[Sheila exits upstage.] 

FINCH (crossing to sideboard) : You're very lucky to get 
Miss Mallett, Mr. Pryor. She's just what this place 
needs. One of the most charming and efficient 
waitresses Fve ever had the pleasure of working with. 
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ALAN: Good. But I still want to have a word with 

you about Albert. 

FINCH (crossing downstage table left, inspects glass}-. 

Albert ? Oh, yes, the waiter. There was no trouble 

about his dismissal? 

ALAN: I haven't dismissed him. 

FINCH: And why not? 

ALAN: Because I don't consider the last word has 

been said on the subject. 

FINCH: Indeed. (Above down left table?) Pryor, I was 

obliged to include in my report that it was my opinion 

that slack management was one of the causes of the 

scene here the other day. Unless I see a marked im- 

provement in your attitude I shall be obliged to 

reiterate that opinion even more strongly. 

ALAN: I see. (He throws file of letters on down right 



FINCH (crossing to centre table): Do you still wish to 

discuss Albert? 

ALAN (to him) centre table) : Yes, I do. ... Mr. Finch, 

you haven't worked much in small hotels, have you ? 

FINCH : I can't see what difference - 

ALAN: Well, I don't want to be rude, but perhaps 

your lack of knowledge of them is handicapping you 

in dealing with this case. In a hotel like this the 

personal touch is most important. Albert has that. 

FINCH: He certainly has. (Breaks left.} He was cer- 

tainly touching the customers for everything he could 

get when I was here. 

ALAN: But surely only the usual waiter's tricks? 

FINCH : That's not good enough. 

ALAN: But there's so much to set against that. 

FINCH (crossing back to Alan} : Such as what? Albert's 

slow, there has been a written complaint sent into 

Head Office, and he's been involved in an incident 

which may bring the Company into court and 
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possibly lead to this hotel losing its licence. Which 
would be an extremely serious matter. 
ALAX (to right of centre table): Albert had nothing to 
do with the drinking episode. 
FINCH : Even so there is a great deal against him. 
ALAX (turns): Put the way you are doing, I agree. 
But you are discounting a great many far more im- 
portant things. 
FINCH : Such as ? 

AT. A -NT : His personality, his courtesy, the goodwill of 
the customers towards him, his oh, it's difficult to 
explain these things. (Crosses down right.} 
FINCH (dry If): Apparently. (Step to him?) Atid Fm 
afraid you're not convincing. Let me state my po- 
sition, once and for all. I've just been made area 
supervisor and I intend to be a successful one. The 
Jarman's Hotels in my area are going to be the best 
run and most profitable in the whole chain. To that 
end I will not tolerate doddering, dishonest waiters, 
sluttish waitresses, or, I may add, inefficient manage- 
ment. (Goes to door.} Now kindly dismiss Albert 
without any further delay. 

\Pinch exits upstage. Alan paces around looking very 
worried. Albert enters through the service door downstage 
left.} 

ALAN (to centre): You heard what Mr. Finch was 

talking about just now? 

ALBERT (downstage left}: Fm afraid I couldn't help 

overhearing some of the conversation, sir. 

ALAN: Then you know that it's not through any 

desire of mine that I 

ALBERT (crossing to centre table and stepping in nobly to 
help out} : I think I should tell you, sir, that it's my 
intention to retire. 
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ALAN (a little too eagerly) : Is it ? Is it ? 

ALBERT: Yes, sir. If it will not inconvenience you, I 

should like to give you a week's notice. 

ALAN: Albert. (Accusing.) You're just making this 

up on the spur of the moment. 

ALBERT: I'd appreciate it if you'd just leave it at 

that, sir. I've given a week's notice. Of course, if 

you'd like me to stay on to train my successor, I'll 

be happy to do so. (Crossing to side table, he takes 

glass.} 

ALAN (acutely embarrassed}: Albert I'm sorry. I 

should have told you days ago about all this, but 

ALBERT (crossing with glass to upstage table] : There's 
really no need to explain, sir. Let's just say that it's a 
fortunate coincidence that the girl Mr. Finch has 
brought down should be here when I expressed my 
intention of leaving. I'll be very glad to give her all 
the hints I can during the next week. 
ALAN (crossing to him)'. But look here, we can't just 
leave it like that after all the time you've been here 

and well, I've simply got to explain and tell you 

ALBERT (interrupting courteously but firmly) : Thank you, 
sir. I'd really much prefer it if you'd just accept my 
notice. I know all the explanations, and I do ap- 
preciate all that you've done about it. You see, 
sir, in a way, I've always been my own master. This 
has been my dining room. Managers haven't inter- 
fered with me much. I came here of my own accord, 
and I've stayed of my own accord. And now, if it's 
time for me to give it all up, I'd like to go of my own 
accord. It may be an old man's silly whim, but that's 
the way I'd like it, if you don't mind, sir. 
ALAN (crossing to sideboard): Of course. I'll accept 
your notice because I must, if you insist on leaving. 
ALBERT (solemnly) : I'm afraid that I do, sir. It's high 
time that I retired. 
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ALAN : Well, I can only tell you how sorry I am and 
thank you for all your loyal and faithful service. 
ALBERT: Thank you, sir. (Upstage centre.} It's been 
a pleasure to work with you. 

\A.lan crosses to down right table for file of papers^ 

ALAN: Oh, by the way, that Chateau Yquem has 

arrived, so Mr. Thumper will be all right if he comes 

in this evening. 

ALBERT: Very good, sir. 

ALAN: Where are you going to live? 

ALBERT (to sideboard) : I don't know, sir yet. I'm a 

Londoner by birth. Perhaps 1*11 rent a room near 

the river. There's always something to look at on 

London River, if you've nothing else to do. 

ALAN (awkwardly): Well, if there's any way I can 

help. . . . 

ALBERT: I know, sir. (After a slight pause.} Might I 

ask you something, sir ? 

ALAN: Of course. 

ALBERT: This new waitress, sk what's she like? 

ALAN: I haven't seen her yet, but she's pretty keen, I 

should think. She wants to get down to work right 

away. 

ALBERT: Well, that's all right as far as it goes. 

ALAN: I shouldn't think she'd be much help for 

the first day or two, until she knows her way 

around. 

ALBERT: Don't worry about that, sir. Like I said, 

I'll help her all I can. We'll be able to tell if she's the 

right sort before the end of the week. If she is, 1*11 

retire happy. 

ALAN: And if she's not? 

ALBERT (blandly) : Well, we'll have to see about that, 

sir, shan't we? 
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[Sheila enters upstage and ushers in Caroline Malktt, 
Caroline is about thirty, and a handsome gel. She has 
charm when she feels like using it, but it's oj the synthetic 
variety which can be switched on and off at will. 'Everything 
about her appearance tends to be a little too smart. The 
wave in her hair has obviously no connection with Nature; 
her hat seems out of place away from a fashion parade; her 
make-up is a little too enamelled, and she somehow con- 
trives to wear black and white in such a way that the outfit 
looks flashy. She's too intelligent to adopt a noticeably 
" refeened" accent > but a certain care in pronunciation 
and occasional slips in grammar make it apparent that her 
background is not as cultured as she would havejou believe.] 

SHEILA (as they enter}: And this is the dining room. 

And this is Albert. 

ALBERT : How do you do ? 

SHEILA : And this is my husband. (To Alan.} Alan, 

this is Caroline Mallett, the new waitress. 

CAROLINE (coolly, crossing downstage right}: How do 

you do? 

\Determined to establish her position from the start, she 
extends her hand. Alan, who has not been expecting to 
shake hands, hastily takes //.] 

ALAN: Oh er how d'you do? 

[Alan gets a look from Sheila and hastily drops her hand.] 

Albert unfortunately is retiring. However, he won't 
be leaving for a week, so he'll be able to show you 
the ropes before he goes. 

CAROLINE (with a slightly superior smile) : I don't think 
it'll take a week for him to do that. I'm fully ex- 
perienced, you know. For the past three years I've 
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been at the Arundel Hotel in Bournemouth. It's 

terribly exclusive, you know, but the chance trade 

is simply fantastic. (She crosses to upstage table?) 

SHEILA (who has already taken an intense dislike to 

Caroline) : I do hope you won't find it too lonely in 

here. 

CAROLINE (centre upstage) : Oh, I expect business will 

pick up in no time. Mr. Finch has given me a pretty 

good idea of what's needed here. 

ALAN (rather stunned) : He has ? 

ALBERT (as though genuinely seeking information}'. It is 

my job you're taking over not the management? 

CAROLINE (not at all abashed*): Oh, yes. But it's all 

part of the same thing, isn't it, really ? You see, Mr. 

Finch and me have worked together before. We're 

old friends. 

SHEILA: How nice! 

CAROLINE (to Albert): You just show me where 

everything is and I'll carry on from there. (She 

crosses to upstage right table.) 

ALBERT (solemnly) : Of course. I'll gladly show you 

where everything is. 

ALAN (crossing to her, deciding she can be left safely to 

Albert) : Well er suppose we leave you to have a 

look round with Albert. Let me know when you're 

ready to start duty. Er by the way, do we call you 

Caroline or Carrie or what? 

CAROLINE (coldly) \ I should really prefer it if you 

called me Miss Mallett. It's what I'm accustomed to. 

ALAN: In that case, perhaps you wouldn't mind if 

you addressed my wife as madam and me as sir? 

CAROLINE (with an indifference which is as near as possible 

to insolence) : Oh, very well. If you insist sir. ( She 

puts bag on upstage left table?) 

ALAN (cutting in hastily before Sheila loses her temper) : 

Er well, come on, darling. 
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SHEILA: Oh, Miss Mallett, when Albert's finished 

showing you round, will you bring your cards to the 

office? 

CAROLINE: Certainly. 

ALAN : I think we'd better leave Miss Mallett to Albert. 

[Caroline has moved to sideboard.] 

ALBERT (away right, with apparent avuncular innocence}-. 
That's right, sir you leave her to me. 

\Caroline bangs sideboard drawer^ 

There's quite a few things I want to tell her. 

\Sheila gives him an understanding look and nods, then 
turns and goes out with Alan upstage] 

CAROLINE: All right, Pop. Show me the worst. 

ALBERT: Certainly. Where would you like to start, 

Toots ? 

CAROLINE : What did you call me ? 

ALBERT: Toots. 

CAROLINE: Well, don't get fresh. I don't like it. 

ALBERT: You're very sensitive about names. I've 

never been addressed as " Pop " before, but I 

shouldn't think of raising any objection. 

CAROLINE (to him) : I suppose I call you " sir ", too ? 

ALBERT (with the same indifference Caroline showed to 

Sheila) : Oh, very well. If you insist. 

CAROLINE (whose poise is getting a little shaky) : Now 

look here just because I'm taking your job, there's 

no need to get nasty. 

ALBERT: In that case, please don't. 

CAROLINE : Oh, believe me, I shouldn't think of being 

unpleasant. 
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ALBERT (sympathetically) : It's best not to think of it, 
really, isn't it? Shall I show you around ? (Away right 
centre.) 

CAROLINE (deciding that discretion is the better part of 
valour): All right. (Crossing right, down right, then 
round to centre table?) Where shall we start ? 
ALBERT: Well, there's not much to show you in 
here. All the cutlery and silver's kept in that side- 
board. The tables are numbered, of course. 

[He crosses to down left table. Caroline looks out upstage 
left.} 

They start at number one here and then run that 
way two, three, four . . . round to this one which 
is twelve. You have to show the number of the table 
on the top of each check to the kitchen. 

[Albert moves to down left.} 

CAROLINE: What? You don't mean to say you're 
expected to make out meal checks to the kitchen in a 
little place like this with only one in the dining room ! 
ALBERT: Oh, yes. (To her.) The guv'nor's very hot 
on that. 

CAROLINE (away right.}: Oh, is he? I'll soon put a 
stop to that. No wonder the service is dead slow 
down here. If I'm going to speed things up like 
Mr. Finch wants I'll never have time for all that red 
tape. (At shelves up left.) 

ALBERT (sympathetically): No, of course not. I tell 
you what. You have a word with our cook, Mrs. 
Gammon, about it. (He crosses to service door.) I'm 
sure she'll see it your way. (Calling through service 
door.) Mrs. Gammon 1 (To Caroline.) These kitchen 
checks cause her no end of trouble. 
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CAROLINE: She needn't worry. I'm not having that 
nonsense around here. I've got my instructions from 
Head Office. 

[Mrs. Gammon enters by the service door, wiping her hands 
on a tea toweL] 

MRS. GAMMON: Well what is it? 

ALBERT: Oh, Mrs. Gammon have you met Miss 

Mallett? 

MRS. GAMMON {uncompromisingly) : How do you do ? 

CAROLINE (turning on the charm} : How do you do? 

ALBERT: She's the new waitress who's taking over 

my job. 

MRS. GAMMON (to Albert] : Are you leaving ? 

[Caroline sits upstage right at table.} 

ALBERT: Yes. I'm getting too old for this sort of 

work. I'm retiring so I can take it easy and enjoy 

the rest of my life. 

MRS . GAMMON (not sure whether to be glad or sorry) : Well, 

this is a bit sudden, I must say. 

ALBERT: I'm sure you'll get on well with Miss 

Mallett. She's going to speed things up around here. 

You won't have any trouble about kitchen checks 

with her. (He crosses to sideboard.) 

MRS. GAMMON: I'm glad to 'ear that anyway. I've 

'ad just about enough of you and your games. 

CAROLINE (confident that she's found an ally)\ Don't 

you worry any more about that, Mrs. Gammon. I've 

got my instructions from Mr. Finch. We'll soon put 

a stop to all that kitchen check rubbish. I shan't have 

time to play about with those things. 

MRS. GAMMON (to her, as ifshe f s heard blasphemy} : Put a 

stop to making out kitchen checks 1 
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CAROLINE (cheerfully) : Of course. It's all a waste of 
your time and mine. I never heard such a thing in a 
place this size. 

MRS. GAMMON (swelling with indignation and crossing to 
her) : Oh, you 'aven't, 'aven't you ? Well, let me tell 
you something, my girl. Nothing goes out of my 
kitchen without a check for it, and I'll thank you to 
remember that Mr. Finch or no Mr. Finch! 
CAROLINE (rise): I'm not your girl, and I dislike 
having the law laid down to me. (She crosses down- 
stage right table.} 

MRS. GAMMON (crossing to her by chair centre) : There's 
plenty more you won't like where that came from. 
Don't you try none of these airs and graces with me. 
I got my percentage to think of. I've always shown 
a good profit on the meals I've done and I always 
will, and nobody's going to get nothing out of my 
kitchen without it's properly accounted for. (She 
crosses stage centre, indicating Albert.) I've 'ad enough 
of 'is little games. I know all the crooked tricks so 
don't you try and come no funny business with me. 
CAROLINE (crossing up centre)'. Are you suggesting 
that I'm dishonest ? 

MRS. GAMMON (darkly) : I'm suggesting nothing. I'm 
just telling you. You mind your business and I'll 
mind mine, but you won't get away with nothing in 
my kitchen, and that's flat, see ? Checks I want and 
checks I mean to 'ave. 

CAROLINE: We'll see what Mr. Finch has to say about 
that. (Away right.) 

MRS. GAMMON: For all I care you can see what your 
Aunt Fanny 'as to say about it. I know what I've 
got to say and I've said it. And what's more I'll say 
it again to Mr. Finch and the blinkin' board of 
directors if they start tellin' me 'ow to run my 
kitchen. 
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CAROLINE (crossing to downstage, then upstage left, picking 
up bag and gloves} : Well, I'm certainly not going to get 
involved in a vulgar brawl about it. I think you'll 
find that I shall get my way. You're not indispens- 
able, you know. (To Albert, very haughtily.) I'm going 
up to get ready for luncheon. You can show me all 
that's necessary when I come down. 

[Exit Caroline upstage.] 

MRS. GAMMON (bristling with indignation and sitting at 
table centre) : Well, of all the sauce, la-di-da, swollen- 
'eaded, jumped-up trollops I ever did see! She's got 
a few nasty shocks comin' to 'er, I'll see to that. 
ALBERT (sighing) : Oh, dear. And I did hope that you 
two ladies would like each other. 
MRS. GAMMON: Ladies! She's no more a lady than 
what I am and well you know it. There's none of 
that ? igh-falutin' fiddle-faddle about me. (Imitating 
Caroline?) Ai think you'll fained that Ai shall get mai 
way! . . . I'll teach 'er a thing or two. 
ALBERT: Well, you've got one consolation, anyway. 
You won't be bothered with my shortcomings after 
next week. 

MRS. GAMMON: Yes. That's another thing. What's 
the idea of you going and packing your job in 
without so much as a nod or a wink to me? 
ALBERT: I didn't want to raise your hopes unduly. I 
might have been persuaded to stay on. 
MRS. GAMMON: Well, if that's the sort of thing they're 
sending along to replace you, you'd better be per- 
suaded and look sharp about it. 
ALBERT : You don't really mean you'd like me to stay ? 
MRS. GAMMON (suddenly melting towards him) : Oh, give 
me the devil I know, I say, but I'm up to your games 
and there's no real 'arm in you. We've 'ad a few 
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up and downers you and me, but we 'aven't done a 
bad job on the 'ole. (She rises.} 
ALBERT (gallantly) : Mrs. Gammon, that's very, very 
kind of you. I've always appreciated you and had 
great respect for you. You're quite right. We're a 
good team. 

MRS. GAMMON: All right then. (Turns to face him up- 
stage?) You go off to the guv'nor and tell 'im you're 
going to 'ang on to the job and the sooner 'e tells 
Miss 'Igh and Mighty to go and chase 'erself the 
'appier we'll all be. (She puts her hand on his arm?) 
ALBERT (gently putting her hand down) : Ah, it's not as 
easy as that. Mr. Finch brought this girl down from 
Head Office. If they want all this modern bustle and 
rush I'm not the man for the job. 
MRS. GAMMON (away right} : Bustle and rush be ... 
blowed ! Your way's been good enough for this hotel 
since 'eaven knows when, and it's good enough now. 
Just let that there Finch come round me with 'is 
rush and bustle. I'll give him a piece of my mind. 
(She crosses down right with her back to Albert.) 

\Pinch enters upstage centre, looking self-important '.] 

FINCH: Good morning, Albert. 

ALBERT: Good morning, sir. 

FINCH (to centre, expansively): And this, I take it, is 

Mrs. Gammon. Good morning, Mrs. "Gammon. 

And how are we ? 

MRS. GAMMON (ready for battle): Well, I dunno about 

you, sir, but I'm not so hot. What's all this I 'ear 

about Albert quitting his job? 

FINCH: Quite right, Mrs. Gammon. Mr. Pryor tells 

me that Albert has decided to retire. That is correct, 

isn't it, Albert? 

ALBERT: Perfectly correct, sir. 
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FINCH : I was very sorry to hear it, of course. You've 

been with us a long time. And believe me, the 

Company's most appreciative of your services. I've 

no doubt that you'll be receiving some little present 

a token of the Company's appreciation. A marble 

clock, I believe, is customary. 

ALBERT : Sort of symbolic. Time hanging heavy on 

my hands. 

FINCH: Oh, nonsense, Albert. You've earned your 

rest. (Clapping him familiarly on the shoulder?) Life's 

work well done, life's race well run, eh ? 

\Albert starts to go to the sideboard^ 

MRS. GAMMON (pausing) i Yes except he ain't finished 

running yet. 

FINCH : I beg your pardon ? 

MRS. GAMMON (crossing downstage centre to 7 inch centre) : 

Albert don't want to pack his job in. 'E wouldn't 

know what to do with a rest if 'e 'ad it. So if you're 

sorry 'e said 'e was going 'e won't go. 

FINCH (crossing away righf) : Ah, I'm afraid it's not as 

easy as all that, Mrs. Gammon. A new waitress has 

been engaged to replace Albert and 

MRS. GAMMON: I know. I've seen 'er. And a lot of 

brass she's got, calling herself a waitress. She 

couldn't wait for a bus. 

FINCH: Mrs. Gammon you forget yourself. 

MRS. GAMMON: No, I don't. And I don't forget what 

I said either. I'll say it again if you like. 

FINCH (placatingly)\ Now, Mrs. Gammon 

\Albert has turned his back.} 

I'm sorry if you didn't take a fancy to Miss Mallett 
at your first meeting, but I assure you she's really a 
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charming girl and most efficient. I've known her a 
long time. Believe me, Mrs. Gammon, you'll get 
along famously with her when you get to know her. 
MRS. GAMMON: Oh, no, I shan't. And I'll tell you 
why. Because I'm not going to get to know 'er any 
better than what I do now, and that's a sight too 
much, I can tell you. 

FINCH (impatiently, crossing down right} : Well, I'm very 
sorry, Mrs. Gammon, but Miss Mallett is engaged 
now, and that's all there is to it. 
MRS. GAMMON (away left centre) : Oh, is it ? Well, you 
can consider me disengaged then. If Albert goes I 
go. Is that straight enough? (Crossing to Alb erf at 
sideboard?) 

ALBERT (turning)-. Now, Mrs. Gammon, don't be 
silly. There's no sense in doing anything rash. 
MRS. GAMMON : Rash I may be, but silly I'm not. You 
take my advice, Mr. Finch, and don't muck about 
with something good. Well, I can't afford to hang 
around here with my lunches on. (Crosses to down- 
stage door left and turns.} You break up a good team, 
sir, and on your own 'ead be it! 

\ELxit Mrs. Gammon by the service door^\ 

ALBERT (to bim}\ Please don't take too much notice 
of Mrs. Gammon, sir. She's inclined to say a great 
deal more than she means. 

FINCH: Don't try to fool me, Albert. I know you've 
been stirring up trouble among the staff. And I 
assure you it won't do any good. 

[Mrs. Gammon appears abruptly in the doorwaj.} 

MRS. GAMMON: I 'card that, sir, and I'll thank you 
not to go ticking people off for stirring me up. If 
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anybody's going to stir me up it'll take a better man 
than Albert and a younger! 

[Ex// Mrs. Gammon.} 

ALBERT (to Finch} : I'm afraid the service door isn't at 

all sound proof, sir. . . . Will there be anything else, 

sir? 

FINCH (rather rattled by Mrs. Gammon} : Er no er 

yes. Where's that girl what's her name? Your 

assistant the one that caused all the trouble? 

ALBERT: Effie, sir? I think she's in the staff room. 

Would you like to see her? 

FINCH (sits at table centre) : Yes, please. At once. 

ALBERT : I'll fetch her, sir. (He goes to the service door 

downstage left and then turns.) With regard to the 

trouble that Effie's involved in, sir, I should like to 

make it quite clear that the wine she was drinking 

was mine. She didn't steal it. I told her she could try 

it. In fact, I recommended it, sir. 

FINCH : And how did you get it ? 

ALBERT: A customer gave it to me, sir. 

FINCH : Gave it to you ? 

ALBERT: Yes, sir. In lieu of a tip. 

FINCH : Surely that's very unusual ? 

ALBERT: Yes, sir isn't it? (He calls throng swing 

door.) Effie! 

[Albert goes out through the service door, leaving a thought- 
ful Finch thinking this over, Effie enters through the service 
door.} 

FINCH : All right, Effie come in. 

[Effie has taken Alarfs advice and is now looking as smart 
and demure as she can. She stands with her eyes downcast 
and hands clasped behind her.} 
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EFFIE: Yes, sir. 

[She advances demurely to Finch.} 

FINCH: I expect you know what I want to see you 

about. 

EFFIE: Yes, sir. 

FINCH: And you know that Mrs. Samson-Box has 

entered information about you with the authorities ? 

EFFIE: Yes-, sir. 

FINCH: Well what have you got to say about it? 

EFFIE (almost inaudibly) : Nothing, sir. 

FINCH: What? Speak up. (He has decided the best 

method of getting his way with Effie is to hector her.) 

EFFIE (more loudly) : I said " nothing/' sir. 

FINCH : Of course you did. I heard you. What was 

it? 

EFFIE (getting flustered}: Nothing, sir. I mean that's 

what I said, sir. What I said was nothing, sir. 

FINCH: I'll be the judge of that. It was probably 

impertinent. 

EFFIE: Oh, no, sir. 

FINCH: I don't think you appreciate the seriousness 

of your position. If Mrs. Samson-Box carries out her 

intention of bringing the matter to court, you'll be 

a witness, you know. 

EFFIE (terrified) : Yes, sir. I'm sorry, sir. 

FINCH: It's too late to be sorry. Your only hope is 

to see that you don't make matters any worse. Now 

if you're called as a witness in court what are 

you going to say? (He rises, going round back of table 

to her.) 

EFFIE: Nothing, sir. 

FINCH: You'll have to. They'll try and trap you 

into saying things against the hotel. You don't want 

to do that, do you? 
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EFFIE: No, sir. 

FINCH: Very well, then. You must have the whole 

story quite clear in your mind. (To right) 

EFFIE: What story, sir ? 

FINCH : The true story of course. (Down right centre.) 

You weren't supplied with that wine by the hotel, 

were you ? 

EFFIE (a little dubiously) : No, sir. 

FINCH (above Mrs. Sawson-Box's chair): Don't say it 

like that. Be definite. You weren't served with that 

wine. Nobody sold it to you. Nobody in the hotel 

gave it to you. You took it. That's right, isn't it ? 

EFFIE : I didn't steal it, sir. 

FINCH: I didn't say you did. You took it. That's 

quite different. But the manager didn't know you'd 

taken it. Nor did any of the staff. That's the point 

we have to make clear. 

EFFIE : I wouldn't want them to think I'd stole it, sir. 

FINCH: Never mind what they think. What are you 

going to say ? 

EFFIE (becoming a little tearful) : I I don't know, sir. 

(She moves to left) 

FINCH (following): For pity's sake! I've told you what 

to say, you stupid girl, (fulling her round.) Is it the 

truth or not ? 

[Alan appears in the doonvay^\ 

EFFIE: Yes, sir, but 

FINCH: But nothing! It's the truth. That's all there 

is to it. Say that and nothing more. Nothing more at 

all. Is that understood? 

EFFIE (tearfully) : Yes, sir. 

FINCH (seeing Alan): All right. That'll be all. Go 

and wash your face before someone comes in for 

lunch. 
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EFFIE {gratefully} : Yes, sir. (She turns to go and then 
fxtfzs back?) Have I got the sack, sir? 
FINCH: That'll depend on how you conduct your- 
self if you have to appear in court. 
EFFIE: Yes, sir. 

[Alan enters upstage. She goes out, sniffling^ 

ALAN (reproachfully) : I say that was a bit of the old 
bribery and corruption, wasn't it ? Tampering with a 

witness 

FINCH (crossing down right}: Don't be ridiculous, 
Pryor. I was just getting her story straight. The girl's 
a complete halfwit. 

ALAN (coming down): Oh, I wouldn't say that. She 
seemed pretty quick at picking up her job. 
FINCH : Nonsense. She's completely unsuitable. 
ALAN (crossing to up stage right table) : Then why didn't 
you tell her she was sacked? 

FINCH: Because she might be vindictive. We don't 
want her saying anything spiteful in court. But, in 
any case, I don't think the matter will ever come to 
court. 

ALAN : Oh ? That's encouraging. Why not ? 
FINCH: The Company have given me a free hand to 
deal with the matter. It should be quite simple to 
settle the whole thing before it goes any further. 
The authorities won't proceed with such a trivial 
case unless they're pushed into it by Mrs. Samson- 
Box (he moves down right) and I think I can handle 
her. 

ALAN (to top of centre table, awed): Handle Mrs. 
Samson-Box ? 

FINCH (crossing to centre in front): I think so. If she 
won't listen to reason and see things from our point 
of view wdl, I imagine she won't be so obstinate 
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when she's asked to give up her room here. Homes 
aren't easy to find these days, and old people don't 
like having to shift. 

[Albert enters through the service door.~\ 

ALAN: That's true enough. Fm sure Albert would 
agree with you. 
ALBERT: Sir? 

ALAN: Mr. Finch was just saying how distressing it is 
for old people to have to shift about and how difficult 
it is to find a home these days. 

ALBERT (to Finch in tones of polite surprise) : You were, 
sir? 

FINCH (coldly, glaring at Alan} : We were discussing a 
private matter. 

ALBERT: I'm sorry, sir. I had no intention of in- 
truding. Shall I come back later, sir? Lunches may 
be starting at any time now. (He is now by the side- 
board.} 

FINCH: No, It doesn't matter. The discussion's 
closed. (To Alan.} What time does Mrs. Samson- 
Box lunch as a rule ? 
ALAN : Usually rather early. 

\Caroline enters by the halL She has now attached a dainty 
but very small apron to her black and white dress. This 
is her idea of working attirel\ 

FINCH: Ah, there you are. Miss Mallett. Getting 

straight down to the job, eh? 

CAROLINE (crossing to sideboard for napkins}: Oh, yes, 

Mr. Finch, you know me. 

ALAN: Miss Mallett, are you thinking of coming on 

duty for luncheon ? 
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[During the above Sheila has entered from the hall and 
stands unnoticed just inside the door.] 

CAROLINE (to centre): Certainly. The sooner I start, 

the sooner I'll be able to speed things up. 

ALAN: Oh, well, I'd better see about your uniform 

then. 

CAROLINE (laughing gaily) : This is the only uniform I 

ever wear. 

ALAN (pt&gled): That? (Notices the apron.) Oh 

that! 

CAROLINE (crossing to centre): Don't you like it? 

ALAN: Oh oh, yes. It's very smart. But 

CAROLINE: It's what I've always worn. 

SHEILA: Albert would you ask Effie to bring one 

of her spare uniforms along? 

ALBERT (with great satisfaction) : Certainly, madam. 

[Exit Albert. Finch breaks to Alan.} 

CAROLINE (crossing between Finch and Sheila): Oh, 
really! I can't be expected to dress up in that ridicu- 
lous uniform that that child wears. (To Finch.) Can 
I? 

FINCH : I must say it seems a little unnecessary. Miss 
Mallett seems quite suitably dressed for her work. 
CAROLINE: This was certainly good enough for the 
Arundel at Bournemouth. 

SHEILA: This doesn't happen to be the Arundel at 
Bournemouth. 

CAROLINE (to door downstage left) : Huh ! You're telling 
me! 

ALAN (seeing red): That's enough of that! 
CAROLINE (loftily, turning : I beg your pardon? 
ALAN: I said, that's enough of that! Don't be im- 
pertinent, 
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[Everyone looks a little startled at this sudden development 
of character in Alan, Caroline most of alL] 

CAROLINE (crossing in) : Well, really 

ALAN (downstage right}: Furthermore, I seem to re- 
member that you were told to address my wife as 
" madam " and myself as cc sir ". Apparently you 
see fit not to. Am I to take it that you refuse to 
obey my orders ? 

FINCH (placatingly, crossing to him): Now, now, 
Pryor, let's not have any more trouble. Fm sure Miss 
Mallett respects your position as manager. 

[Albert enters and goes to sideboard.] 

ALAN: I'm glad to hear it. And now's her chance to 
prove it. 

[Sheila to table upstage centre] 

Is she going to obey my orders or not? 

CAROLINE: Reasonable orders. 

FINCH: Exactly. Miss Mallett will naturally obey any 

reasonable orders of yours. 

ALAN: All right. And who decides which orders are 

reasonable ? Miss Mallett, or I ? 

FINCH (irritably) : The question doesn't arise. 

[Albert breaks to up left table.] 

ALAN (crossing to her left) : Then I'll carry on giving the 
orders that I consider reasonable and Miss Mallett 
will obey them as long as she chooses to work here. 

[Effie enters with uniform, and stands upstage of door] 
(To Caroline.) Is that understood ? 
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CAROLINE: I certainly don't like being treated this 
way. 

[Sheila is at table upstage centre. Albert by tip left table.] 

ALAN: And I don't like a debate every time I give 
an order. In future you will wear the uniform pro- 
vided whenever you're on duty. Those are my 
orders. Are you going to obey them or not? 
CAROLINE: I really don't see - . 
ALAN : Yes or no ? 

[Caroline looks at Finch for support) but he's trying to 
pretend he has no part in the discussion. After a rebellious 
pause, Caroline decides to give inJ\ 

CAROLINE (turning to go, sulkily): Oh, very well! 
ALAN: Just a minute! Would you mind finishing 
that remark! 

CAROLINE (as if it hurt) turning): Very well sir! 
ALAN: Thank you. Please don't forget again. Now 
take that uniform from Effie and put it on before you 
come on duty. 

[Caroline snatches the uniform from Effie without a word 
and marches out by the service door, which swings backwards 
and forwards fro m the force of her departure,] 

What a pity that door doesn't slam. She'd have en- 
joyed that. 



FINCH (front of centre table} : Miss Mallett's not used to 
being ordered about like that, you know. If you 
take that attitude with her she may walk out on you. 
ALAN : We can but hope. 
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[Sheila exits.] 

FINCH (with a glance at Albert) : We can hardly dis- 
cuss the matter here. Let's go through to the bar. 
ALAN: By all means. 

\A.lan, Sheila and Finch go out> 7 inch hading the way.] 

EFFIE (to upstage centre table as soon as tbej've gone): 

Well! Fancy the guv'nor laying down the law like 

that! 

ALBERT: You let that girl be a horrible example to 

you, young Effie. That's what happens to a waitress 

who doesn't know how to take a pride in service. It 

might happen to you, if you don't take my advice 

and think right. But if it does, I'll come back from 

wherever Fve gone in the Hereafter and haunt you. 

EFFIE (gloomily) crossing to sideboard) : Don't worry. It 

doesn't look like I'm going to be a waitress much 

longer. 

ALBERT (to upstage centre table with napkins) \ Did you 

get the sack ? 

EFFIE (to down left tables with napkins): As good as. 

That Mr. Finch ! He got me so fussed and bothered 

I didn't know what I was saying. I'll be out of here 

on my neck as soon as they've got what they want 

out of me in this court business. 

ALBERT : And you want to stay on ? 

EFFIE (to sideboard for Mrs. Samson-Box's napkin) : Oh, 

I don't mind. I can take it. 

ALBERT: Don't talk American to me. You'd like 

to stick to this job, wouldn't you? 

EFFIE (to centre with napkin, dreamily) : It'd make Dad 

look pretty silly if I did. 

ALBERT: I suppose that's as good a reason as any. 

You haven't been at it long enough yet to get the 
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feel of the job, but you'll get it, and then you'll make 
a fine waitress one day, my dear, a credit to the pro- 
fession. I'll be proud to say I started you off on the 
right foot. (Crossing to centre table.} 
EFFIE (to him} : I started off by putting my foot right 
in it. 

ALBERT : Never mind that. I can see I'll have to step 
in here and see about you keeping this job. 
EFFIE (not unkindly, away left) : A fat lot of good you 
can do. You can't even keep your own job. 
ALBERT (puts her away left} : I'm not sure about that, 
either. If you do what I tell you, I shouldn't be at all 

surprised if 

EFFIE: Sshh! 

[He breaks off as Mrs. Samson-Box enters. She strides to 
her usual table and sits down. "Effie moms to sideboard] 

ALBERT (to centre)-. Good morning, madam. (He 

pulls out chair.} 

MRS. S-B. : Good morning. 

EFFIE (softly and nervously) : Good morning, madam. 

MRS. S-B. (curtly and impersonally) : Good morning. 

{.Albert crosses to her table and proffers the menu.] 

ALBERT : Have you seen Mr. Pryor, madam ? 

MRS. S-B. (studying the menu} : No. Is there any reason 

why I should ? 

[Albert crosses to her left hand side.] 

ALBERT: I believe he wished to have a word with 
you when you came down, madam. 
MRS. S-B. : Indeed ? (Returning the menu.} HI take the 
clear soup and the roast beef, please. 
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ALBERT (crossing to 'Effie at sideboard): Very good, 
madam. 

[He makes a note of the order on his kitchen pad, hands one 
copy to Effie and takes the other over to the spike on the 
sideboard. Effie goes out tbrougfi the service door with the 
order. Sheila looks in from the hall, sees Mrs. Samson-Box 
and comes down to 



SHEILA: Good morning, Mrs. Samson-Box. 

MRS. S-B. : Good morning, 

SHEILA: When you've finished your lunch, could 

you spare a few minutes to have a talk with Mr. 

Finch? 

MRS. S-B.: I shall be going out immediately after 

lunch. 

SHEILA: Oh! What a pity. He's come down 

especially to see you. 

MRS. S-B. : Then tell him to come in here and see me 

now. I'm quite capable of listening and eating at the 

same time. 

SHEILA : Thank you. I'll tell him. 

\She goes out. Effie enters through the service door with a 
soup plate, tureen and ladle, which she places on the side- 
board. She wipes the plate and hands it to Albert who 
crosses to Mrs. Samson-Box followed by Effie bearing 
tureen and ladle. Effie stands by until Albert has served 
Mrs. Samson-1$ox, then takes the tureen back into the 
kitchen. Albert retires to the sideboard. Finch enters, 
brimming with bonhomie, and comes down to Mrs. Samson- 
Box.] 

FINCH : Good morning, Mrs. Samson-Box. 

MRS. S-B. : Good morning, Mr. Finch. 

FINCH : I hope I'm not disturbing your lunch ? 
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MRS. S-B.: Not at the moment. I trust you've no 
intention of doing so. 
FINCH: None whatever, I assure you. 
MRS. S-B. : Good. 

FINCH: You remember me, of course? 
MRS. S-B.: Of course . . . you're the spy ? 
FINCH: Spy? 

MRS. S-B.: Since you came here with the express 
purpose of observing the staff of this hotel, who were 
unaware of your identity. I don't know how else to 
describe it. 

FINCH: Well, I hardly think. . . . May I sit down? 
MRS. S-B.: Yes, I suppose so. (He gets chair from down 
left table.} What did you wish to talk about ? 
FINCH : About this little matter of the Rigler girl and 
the bottle of wine. 

MRS. S-B. : Do you consider the case of a young girl 
taking to drink to be a little matter ? 
FINCH : Oh, not at all. 

MRS. S-B. : Perhaps you're influenced by the fact that 
she was caught in one of the hotels under your super- 
vision ? 

FINCH: Naturally I have the Company's best inter- 
ests at heart. 

MRS. S-B. : In that case, I don't think any discussion 
between us is likely to be profitable. The best inter- 
ests of the Company are of no interest to me. 
FINCH: Oh, believe me, I see your point entirely! 
MRS. S-B.: Do you? What is it? 
FINCH (disconcerted): Well I assume that you feel 
that this young girl shouldn't be that is to say that 
some example should be made to er to discourage 

any er 

MRS. S-B. : You may see my point of view, but you are 
obviously quite incapable of expressing it. 
FINCH: Perhaps you could put it more clearly? 
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MRS. s-B. : Undoubtedly. But IVe no intention of 

doing so. 

FINCH: Then may I explain the Company's point of 

view in the matter? 

MRS. S-B.: I hardly think that's necessary, unless it 

differs radically from what I suppose. You believe 

quite correctly that the authorities are unwilling to 

proceed with so trivial a case and that they'll drop it 

unless I press the matter. You don't want me to have 

the case brought to court. Does that sum up the 

Company's point of view? 

FINCH: More or less, it does. 

MRS. S-B. : Which? More or less? 

FINCH : Well as a matter of fact almost exactly. 

MRS. S-B. : Then why not say so ? 

FINCH: I hoped you'd give me the opportunity of 

talking it over with you. After all, no member of the 

management or staff of the hotel was responsible for 

the unfortunate episode. 

MRS. S-B.: The girl herself is a member of your 

staff. 

FINCH: Well, yes, but 

[Albert crosses to centre and side tablel\ 

MRS. S-B.: Your manager engaged her. Moreover, 
he insisted on keeping her in defiance of my demand 
that she should be dismissed. 

[Albert takes empty plate, Effie enters with beef, goes to 
Albert who takes plates .] 

I presume that Jarman's Hotel Company expect you 
to do some work for the money they pay you. It 
will enable you to get on with it more promptly if I 
make myself quite clear now. 
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[Bffie exits.} 

I have every intention of bringing this matter to 
court, and if I have any influence with my fellow 
magistrates, I shall use it to persuade them to take a 
serious view of the case. 

[Albert goes to serving table, .] 

No amount of discussion is going to make me alter 
my intention in the slightest degree. Nevertheless, 
if Jarman's felt they had to send an ambassador to 
plead their cause, I think they might have paid me 
the compliment of choosing someone more eloquent 
than you've proved to be. 

[Albert serves beef.] 

FINCH : I'm sorry that you adopt this attitude. 

MRS. S-B. : Nevertheless, I do, so there's nothing to 

detain you, is there ? Good morning, Mr. Finch. 

FINCH (rising): Er there is something else which 

you compel me to say. 

MRS. s-B.: Indeed? Then please say it. 

[Finch tries to convey by a look that be is waiting for Albert 
to have the table.} 

Well? Goon. I'm listening. 
[A further pause} 

My dear good man, if you're waiting for Albert to 
finish serving me, you're being quite ridiculous. 
When he's finished, he'll get no further than that 
sideboard, where he can hear everything perfectly. 
Isn't that so, Albert ? 
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ALBERT (at centre table}: Yes, madam. Horseradish 

sauce ? 

MRS. S-B. : Yes, please. (To Finch.} You were about to 

say? 

[Albert crosses to sideboard.} 

FINCH (dropping all attempt at the diplomatic approach 
and becoming firm} : I was about to say, madam, that if 
you insist on using your influence against the hotel, 
I shall be compelled to ask you to vacate your room 
at the end of this week. 

[Albert takes vegetable dish to the sideboard.] 

MRS. S-B. : I see. Did your directors instruct you to 

do so? 

FINCH : My directors gave me a completely free hand 

to deal with the situation as I thought best. I'm 

empowered to act entirely on my own authority. 

MRS. S-B.: I see And you've decided on blackmail 

as the most satisfactory method? 

FINCH: That's a very ugly word, madam. I must 

decline to discuss it. Your room will be required as 

from Monday next. 

[He puts chair back downstage left.] 

MRS. S-B.: In that case, since I've no intention of 
yielding to threats, I shall have to go to live with my 
daughter. 

[Finch makes 1o go upstage, then turns] 

Perhaps you know her Mrs. Barlock. 
FINCH (badly shaken}: Mrs. Barlock? 
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MRS. S-B. : That's right. The wife of your managing 

director. 

FINCH: But he never mentioned that he that you 

MRS. S-B.: I should be very surprised if he mentioned 

me at all. As far as I know, he dislikes me quite as 

much as I dislike him. 

FINCH (vastly relieved) : Oh! Well, in that case, he 

MRS. S-B. : I really shudder to think of the frame of 
mind he's going to be in, when he learns that he's 
got his mother-in-law as a permanent resident. It 
will be uncomfortable for me, of course, but I'm sure 
he'll make it much more uncomfortable for the man 
responsible for putting me there. (Pleasantly.} That'll 
be you, won't it, Mr. Finch ? 
FINCH (appalled) : This is all most unexpected. 
MRS. S-B. : I really think you'd be much wiser to go 
back and tell your directors that you failed to per- 
suade me. Don't you ? 

\Finch, utterly defeated, nods,} 

FINCH: Yes, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: Exactly. Good morning, Mr. Finch. 

[He exits upstage.} 

(Very pleased with herself, to Albert.) Tell me, Albert, 

do you happen to know whether Mr. Barlock of 

Jarman's is married? 

ALBERT (enjoying the joke, respectfully) :Yes, madam, he 

is. 

MRS. S-B.: How very fortunate! 

The curtain slowly falls 
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Scene: The same. The same evening. Shortly before seven 
p.m. 

The curtains have been drawn and table lamps lighted. 
With the exception of three tables -which are cleared 3 all the 
tables are laid for dinner. 

Albert is laying one of the bare tables, with his usual metho- 
dical carefulness. He is dressed for duty. Caroline is at the 
sideboard collecting cutlery. She now wears the correct 
uniform and obviously hates It. Albert's manner towards 
her has now changed. He is flattering and almost obse- 
quious. Caroline accepts this condescendingly as her right. 

Caroline proceeds to lay the other tables while Albert is 
still working on one. She is very quick and efficient at her 
job, but evidently takes no pride in it. Glasses, small plates 
and condiments are on a tray on the service table right. She 
fetches those she needs and completes the laying of her tables 
with careless ease. While her back is turned Albert 
watches her methods with horror, but when she turns and 
catches his eye, he is all wondering admiration. 

ALBERT: Well! You certainly are a quick worker. 

Miss Mallett. 

CAROLINE (iwth a patronising laugh} : Oh, I like to get 

things done. I couldn't mess about like you do, 

(Crosses down left.} No wonder they want things 

speeded up around here. 

ALBERT: I can see you're the one to do that. You're 

just right for this job. I've had my day. Nobody 

wants to be served by a plodding old codger like me 

any more. They want a smart girl like you who 

knows her job. 

CAROLINE: You've got to keep pace with life, you 
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know. That's the only trouble with you, Pop. 
You haven't moved with the times. Oh, sorry, I 
forgot you don't like being called Pop. 

[Effie enters by the service door dressed for duty and gapes 
in astonishment at Albert exercising his charm on Caroline^ 

ALBERT: Ah, that depends on who calls me " Pop ". 
Now when it's a lovely little lady like you, I rather 
like it. 

CAROLINE: Why, Pop! I do believe you're trying to 
get off with me. 

ALBERT: Oh, I may be old, but I'm not so old that 
I've lost the instincts Nature gave me. I can still 
appreciate your endearing young charms, and very 
nice they are too. 

CAROLINE: You didn't seem to think much of them 
this morning. I thought I was going to have trouble 
with you. (She pinches his ear.} 

ALBERT: Yes Fd like to apologise about my be- 
haviour this morning. I had been up all night with 
my rheumatics. 
CAROLINE: Poor dear. 

ALBERT: And I was in a terrible temper with every- 
body. But that's no excuse. I behaved very badly. 
CAROLINE (crossing in front to centre and then to side- 
board} : Oh, don't upset yourself. You didn't worry 
me. I can stand up for myself all right. After all, I 
can't blame you for turning a bit nasty. I am taking 
your job. (She pushes Effie out of the way.) Do you 
mind? 

ALBERT : It's high time I handed over to someone who 
can give the customers what they want. There was no 
excuse for me at all. It's very good of you to forgive 
me. You're as kind as you're beautiful. (He sets 
soup spoons on up centre table?) 
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CAROLINE (delighted): Oh, don't be so silly. (Crossing 
hall.} I don't believe it's safe for a young girl to be 
alone with you. I'm going to fetch the menus. 

[Exit Caroline.] 

EFFIE (giggling) : Oh, Pop. 
ALBERT (fiercely) : Don't you dare call me that ! 
EFFIE : You let her do it. 

ALBERT: Never mind what I let her do. You don't 
want to imitate that, do you ? 

EFFIE: You sounded as if you thought she was 
smashing. (She takes cruets to upstage and downstage right 
tables.) 

ALBERT: If " smashing " means something compli- 
mentary it's not a word I'd apply to our Miss Mallett. 
EFFIE: Then what's the idea of all the soft soap? 
(Crossing to sideboard for ftvo more cruets.) 
ALBERT : An ounce of honey catches more flies than 
a ton of gall. 

EFFIE (turning) : What d'you mean ? 
ALBERT (step to her) : Don't strain yourself trying to 
work it out. I know what I'm doing. You want to 
keep your job here, don't you? 
EFFIE: Oh, yes. Do you think you can fix it? 
ALBERT : I can try. I might reconsider my decision to 
retire myself. 
EFFIE: Oh! 

ALBERT: Just back me up in anything I say to that 
Miss Mallett and do what I tell you. Do you think 
you can manage that? 
EFFIE: What do you want me to do ? 
ALBERT: It won't be anything difficult. Listen 
when Mrs. Samson-Box comes in to dinner 

[He changes his tone suddenly as Caroline re-enters from the 
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kitchen with a set of menus. Effie takes cruets to upstage 
right and centre table and stands right.] 

(Severely to Effie.) I want you to concentrate on what 
you're doing and not hang about day-dreaming as 
you were this morning. She's very particular about 
the service she gets. 
CAROLINE: Who is? 

ALBERT: Mrs. Samson-Box. Our resident. You 
haven't had the pleasure of meeting her yet have you ? 
CAROLINE (going to sideboard and putting menus in 
stands]'. No. Is she difficult? 

ALBERT: Oh, she's all right if you're firm with her. 
Let me give you a tip. She's just a bully. Don't 
stand any of her nonsense. When she sees that you're 
not scared of her, you'll find she'll cave in and be as 
meek and mild as a lamb. 

[Effie is unable to suppress a giggle. Albert turns on her 
sharply.] 

What's the matter with you hiccups ? 

EFFIE (immediately solemn) : Yes. (With a rather forced 

effort.} Hie! 

ALBERT: Then go and drink a glass of water or drop 

a key down your back. 

EFFIE: All right. 

[Exit Effie.] 

ALBERT (crossing to sideboard) : If she once thinks she's 
got the upper hand she'll make your life a misery. 
CAROLINE (taking menus to down left and centre tables) : 
You leave her to me. Fve met her kind before. Some 
people think you're just so much dirt if you're a 
waitress. I soon teach them different. 
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ALBERT: That's the idea. I can see you'll be a good 
match, for Mrs. Samson-Box. 

CAROLINE (faking menus to up centre and up right tables] : 
Let me serve her. I might as well get her nonsense 
out of the way to start with, (She goes back to side- 
board.} 

[Albert takes a large bottle of vinegar from the sideboard. 
Caroline takes menus to down right table and straightens 
the flowers.] 

ALBERT : Ah, anybody can see that you're not used to 

being treated as a servant. You've got education and 

breeding and a natural dignity. I'm surprised that 

you took up this kind of work. You seem a cut above 

it. 

CAROLINE : Well, of course one must try to keep one's 

self-respect. I've always believed in mixing with the 

better class of people. I always say if you mix with 

the best, some of it will rub off. 

ALBERT : It does, doesn't it ? 

CAROLINE: Of course, it was easier in Bournemouth. 

We had a very nice set of people there. They quite 

took me up. 

ALBERT : I'm sure they did. 

CAROLINE: I suppose there's nothing of that sort here? 

ALBERT: Well, not for the likes of me, of course, but 

I shouldn't wonder once people get to know you, if 

you don't get taken up in a big way. 

[Albert extracts the stopper with a jerk and empties a 
quantity of vinegar down Caroline's apron.] 

CAROLINE (not too pleased) : Oh ! 

ALBERT : Oh, I am sorry. That was terribly careless 

of me. I can't think how I came to do that. (He wipes 
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at the apron with his napkin?) Vinegar does stain so 
badly, too. Please accept my most profound apolo- 
gies. 

CAROLINE: Oh, that's all right. It's a good job it 
wasn't over my dress and apron. That's one good 
thing that's come out of wearing this strait-jacket 
anyway. Til have to wear my own frock now. 
ALBERT: You go on up and change. We shan't get 
anyone in for a while yet, so there's no hurry. 
CAROLINE (collecting bag from sideboard) : O.K. Shan't 
be a sec. 
ALBERT: No hurry at all. 

[Exit Caroline upstage. Albert crosses to hall door but 
Alan enters before he reaches it and comes to centre.] 

ALAN: Oh, Albert would you lay an extra place at 

our table? Mr. Finch is dining with us. 

ALBERT: Is he, sir? I thought he'd left. 

ALAN: He carne back and wants to stay another 

night. I think he hopes to have another chat with 

Mrs. Samson-Box. 

ALBERT: I see, sir. I take it that he won't be seeing 

her before she has dinner? 

ALAN: I shouldn't think so. Why? 

ALBERT (crosses to centre table and straightens cutlery)*. 

She might be in a more reasonable frame of mind 

after her meal, sir. I've saved a very nice fillet steak 

for her. 

ALAN: I doubt if you could get Mrs. Samson-Box 

into a reasonable frame of mind if you roasted a whole 

ox for her. But it can't do any harm. I'll keep Mr. 

Finch away from her until she's been fed. 

ALBERT: Thank you, sir. 

[Alan turns to go.] 
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Oh, by the way, sir, I'm afraid there's been a 
slight accident. Some vinegar got spilt down Miss 
Mallett's apron. She's gone up to change it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I should be rather pleased if Miss Mallett 
were not here when Mrs. Samson-Box comes in. 
ALAN : What's the idea ? 

ALBERT: I should like to take full credit for the 
fillet steak, sir. Mrs. Samson-Box has never been 
over generous with her tips in the past, but she may 
feel inclined to make some special gesture when she 
hears I'm leaving. 
ALAN (grinning) : I see. 

\Effie enters by the service door and goes to sideboard.} 

All right, I'll see you get no opposition for the next 
ten minutes. And I wish you luck. If you're ex- 
pecting anything more than some good advice, I'm 
afraid you're going to be disappointed, but there's 
no harm in trying. 
ALBERT: No, sir. Thank you, sir. 

[Exit Alan to the hall.] 

EFFIE (at sideboard) : Trying for what ? 

ALBERT (to her): Trying to keep your job and mine 

and get rid of that Miss Mallett. That's what you 

want, isn't it? 

EFFIE (taking napkins to up centre and centre tables): 

Course. Do you think you can fibs it ? 

ALBERT: I'm going to do my best, but I'll need some 

help from you and Mrs. Gammon. 

EFFIE: What sort of help ? 

ALBERT: I'll give you your instructions now. Listen 

carefully. There's not much time. Mrs. Samson-Box 

will be here in a minute. 
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EFFIE: Fm not having anything to do with that 

old. . . . 

ALBERT (sharply): Stop that! What did I tell you 

about respect? How can she respect you if you don't 

respect her? 

EFFIE: Respect her? Fm scared stiff of her. 

ALBERT: There's nothing wrong with her except 

loneliness and feeling she's no use to anybody. That's 

what makes her look for trouble. Underneath she's a 

great lady. 

EFFIE (breaks right of centre table) : I don't want to get 

underneath her. 

ALBERT (going to centre table] : Now listen. When Mrs. 

Samson-Box comes in, give me a few minutes alone 

with her. When I come out you go in and say your 

piece. 

EFFIE: What piece? 

ALBERT : Ask if you can have a word with her. Then 

tell her that you're sorry about that wine business and 

you quite understand that she had to make a fuss 

about it and she's only doing it for your own good. 

EFFIE: But I'm not and I don't and she isn't. 

ALBERT: Never mind. Say it and mean it. And 

whatever you do, don't whine at her. Stand up and 

look her straight in the eye. 

EFFIE (appalled by the prospect): In the eye? 

ALBERT: Straight in the eye. Imagine you're a lion 

tamer, and she's a lioness who's going to spring and 

rip you into small pieces if you show any fear. 

EFFIE: I wouldn't put it past her. 

ALBERT: She'll be all right if you do what I say. Ask 

for her advice. Say you want to be good and a credit 

to your mother and you'd be very grateful if she'd 

tell you what she thinks you ought to do about it. 

But remember I No whining. Ask for advice 

straight out, but don't beg for it. 
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EFFIE: She'll think I've gone barmy. 

ALBERT: She'll think you've got sense and she'll 

think you've got character. (Kindly.) And she may 

not be so far wrong, though you do your best to 

hide it. Can you remember all that ? (He pulls Pffe 

kindly towards him) 

EFFIE : I can remember it, but I can't say it. I'd feel 

so soft. 

ALBERT : Feel as soft as you like, but do it. You can 

practice out there in the pantry while I'm talking to 

the lady. 

EFFIE: Will you be there while I'm saying all 

this? 

ALBERT: No, I shan't. I shall be having a word with 

Mrs. Gammon. She has her part to play in this. 

EFFIE: What about that Miss Mallett? I couldn't say 

all that stuff in front of her. 

ALBERT : She won't be around for at least ten minutes. 

I've seen to that. 

[Albert pushes Effie in front of him towards service door.] 

Just one more thing. Remember me ticking you off 
for coming through that service door like a charging 
rhinoceros ? 
EFFIE: Yes. 

ALBERT: Well, forget it. This time I want you to do 
it. Just once. When the Mallett girl comes in to serve 
Mrs. Samson-Box's steak. The moment the door 
swings shut after her. I want you to charge as hard 
as you like. And make the most of it, because it'll 
be the last time you'll do it while you work under me. 
EFFIE: What's the idea? 

[Mrs. Samson-Box enters up left centre and marches 
straight to her table.} 
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ALBERT: Good evening, madam. (He moves her chair 
for her.) 

MRS. S-B. : Good evening. 
EFFIE: Good evening, madam. 
MRS. S-B. : Good evening. 

ALBERT (at her table with the menu): One of your 
favourites this evening, madam. Minestrone. 
MRS. S-B. : Good. Mrs. Gammon is the only person 
I've met outside Italy who can use that word without 
being guilty of gross misrepresentation. 
ALBERT: And I've managed to save you a very nice 
fillet steak, madam. There was just one, and I knew 
you'd appreciate it. 
MRS. S-B. : Thank you. I shall. 

\Bffie exits.] 

ALBERT: I'm afraid that this is the last time that I 

shall have the pleasure of serving you, madam. 

(He crosses to sideboard?) 

MRS. S-B. : You're not leaving ? 

ALBERT (back to her with welba toast): Yes, madam. 

I'm getting on in years and the time has come for me 

to retire. 

MRS. S-B.: You're a fool. No man should retire 

while he can still move and think. 

ALBERT (going back to sideboard): I'm afraid I've no 

option, madam. I don't move and think fast enough 

any longer. 

MRS. S-B. : Ridiculous 1 Fast enough for what ? Mr. 

Pryor? 

ALBERT (back to table with grated cheese): Oh no, 

madam. I'm sure Air. Pryor is quite satisfied with my 

work. The Company's policy is to replace the more 

elderly members of their staff with younger people 

more suited to the pace of modern life. 
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MRS. S-B. : In other words I suppose you mean that 
that absurd man, Mr. Finch, said you had to go? 

\Effie enters^ 

ALBERT: I believe Mr. Finch did explain the Com- 
pany's policy to Mr. Pryor, madam. (He is left of 
table and serves soup.) 

MRS. S-B. : I thought so. A troublesome man. Who's 
replacing you ? 

ALBERT (serving her with grated cheese) : A young lady, 
madam. 

[Effie exits.} 

MRS. S-B.: That'll be a change. I hope she's good. 
You've been here a long time, Albert. 
ALBERT : Nearly all my life, madam. (He crosses with 
cheese to centre table?) How well I remember the first 
time you came here to dinner with the Colonel. 
Why, that must be more than thirty years ago. 
MRS. S-B. I remember. It was the day we moved into 
the Manor after he retired. Everything was upside 
down there and the servants had only just arrived, 
so we came here for something to eat. 
ALBERT (coming to her left): Those were more com- 
fortable days in the country around here, anyway. 
There hasn't really been a squire in this district since 
the Colonel died. 

MRS. S-B. : I'm told that the present occupants of the 
Manor are very worthy people. 
ALBERT: So I believe, madam, but they're not of the 
gentry. They have money and they've bought their 
position in the district, but they've had to learn all 
they know about living up to it. Learning is never 
quite the same as instinct. That's what's the trouble 
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with this country today, madam. The gentry have 
lost the money, and there aren't enough men like 
the Colonel at the top. 

MRS. S-B. : There were very, very few men like the 
Colonel, Albert. 

ALBERT: He was one in a million, madam a real 
gentleman. He knew the responsibilities of his class, 
just as you do, madam, and he never shirked them. 
It was bred in him, just as it's bred in you, madam. 
There wan't a man in this district who wouldn't 
have gone straight to the Colonel whenever trouble 
came and not one that the Colonel wouldn't have 
helped if he could. You could be proud to doff your 
cap to a man like that. And it was a pleasure to obey 
his orders, too, just as it's a pleasure to obey yours, 
madam. It's been a privilege to serve you. 
MRS. S-B.: Don't talk nonsense. My temper's bad 
and my manners are worse. The only pleasure I get 
these days is in making myself unpleasant to others. 
I don't like flattery. 

ALBERT: I wasn't attempting flattery, madam. If 
you won't take it as an impertinence, I'll point out 
that I didn't mention your temper or your manners. 
If anybody came to you for help or advice now, you 
couldn't refuse any more than the Colonel could, 
madam. It's your instinct that's bred in you, madam. 
That's why I said it was a pleasure to serve you, 
madam. 

MRS. S-B.: My instinct at the moment is to tell you 
that you're being very familiar and I don't like it. 
ALBERT: I'm extremely sorry, madam. I'm afraid 
that the prospect of leaving made me rather reminis- 
cent and sentimental and I forgot myself. Please 
forgive me, madam. It shan't occur again. 

[He comes to the service door and calls Effie. She enters 
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reluctantly, obviously suffering from a bad attack of stage- 
fright. With a kindly and encouraging shove, Albert propels 
her towards Mrs. Samson-Box and goes out himself. 
Effie braces herself, crosses to Mrs. Samson-Eox and stands 
stiffly in front of her ^ above left table.} 

EFFIE (suddenly and very rapidly in a high, unnatural 
squeaK) : Excuse me madam but may I speak to you 
for a moment ? 
MRS. S-B. (coldly): Certainly. 



e, having fixed her eyes on Mrs. Samson-Box, seems 
to have been hypnotised.} 

Well? What is it? 

\Effie pulls herself together and rattles off the speech she has 
rehearsed^ tonelessly^ as if she were only too anxious to 
get it over as quickly as possible^ 

EFFIE: If you please, madam, I want to say I'm sorry 
about drinking that wine and I know I was wrong 
and shouldn't have done it and you had to do what 
you did and you only did it for my own good and I 
do understand I'm very sorry. 
MRS. S-B. : I'm glad to hear you're capable of repent- 
ance. When you've recovered your breath, perhaps 
you'll tell me the real purpose of this interview? 
EFFIE (still fixing Mrs. Samson-Box with an intent stare) : 
I want to ask your advice, madam. 
MRS. S-B. : If you want advice on avoiding the conse- 
quences of your own misbehaviour, I have none to 
offer. Is there something peculiar about my face? 
EFFIE: No, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : Then why are you staring at it as if you'd 
never seen anything like it before ? 
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EFFIE: I'm sorry madam. I wasn't staring. I was just 
looking you straight in the eye so's you'd know I 
wasn't begging or whining. 

MRS. S-B.: Indeed? I find it rather disconcerting. If 
you'll transfer your gaze to some other target, I'm 
quite prepared to take your proud and independent 
spirit for granted. 

[Effie, relieved, moves her ga^e to a point some distance 
above Mrs. Samson-Box's head.} 

EFFIE: Thank you, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: Thank you. What advice did you want? 

EFFIE: Well, madam, I've got a bad reputation like 

you said and I don't want to have it because I want 

to be good and be a credit to my mother and earn 

money to help her and that so I thought that you 

seem to take an interest in me and what I get up to 

and so you might be able to tell me what to do about 

it because I want to be different and a credit to my 

mother and help and all. 

MRS. S-B. : I'm sure you'd find it much less exhausting 

if you inserted a few pauses here and there in these 

long speeches of yours. 

EFFIE: Yes, madam. Could you advise me, please, 

madam ? 

MRS. S-B.: I might feel more inclined to advise you 

if I believed that you meant a word you say. Albert 

told you to come and say all this to me, didn't he ? 

EFFIE: Well, madam, he er 

MRS. S-B.: Of course he did. I'm not a complete 
fool. First he gives me a lecture on my duty to 
society, and then sends you in to find out how well 
I've learned my lesson. I gather that I'm now sup- 
posed to have a complete change of heart, agree to 
forget about your disgraceful behaviour and plead 
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for you to keep your job. That was the plan, wasn't 
it? 

EFFIE (sincerely) : Oh, no, madam. 
MRS. S-B. : It wasn't? 

EFFIE (incautiously] : No, madam. Even Albert didn't 
think you could be as nice as that. 
MRS. S-B. : Indeed ? Fm pleased to hear that Albert 
thinks I'm capable of being nice at all. You evidently 
don't. How nice did Albert think I could be ? 
EFFIE: I don't know, rnadarn. 

MRS. S-B.: Then what did you expect to get out of 
me by this performance? 
EFFIE: Nothing, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : You appear to have the virtue of honesty, 
at least. What did Albert expect you to get out of it? 
EFFIE: I don't know, madam. He said I'd find out 
that you were a great lady underneath. 
MRS. S-B. (gratifietf): Oh I (To Effie, briskly.} Well, I 
doubt very much if you'll find out anything of the 
sort. I've no intention of changing my mind about 
that disgusting drinking episode and no amount of 
flattery or guile will persuade me to do so. Do you 
understand that? 
EFFIE: Yes, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : Then pass the message on to Albert. It 
may save him a lot of trouble. However, if you're 
sincere in your desire for guidance and help in 
becoming a useful member of society, and a credit to 
your mother, you may come and see me in my room 
at ten o'clock tomorrow morning. Til do what I 
can for you. 

EFFIE (vastly surprised) : Oh thank you, madam. 
MRS. S-B.: You needn't make your astonishment 
quite so apparent. In spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary, I have some Christian inclinations under- 
neath. 
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EFFIE: Yes, madam. 
MRS. S-B. : That will be all. 

[ExitEffie by the service door. Mrs. Samson-Box finishes 
her soup and lays down her spoon. Albert enters from the 
kitchen, crosses to her and takes her plate.} 

Will you give me a truthful answer to one question, 

Albert? 

ALBERT: Certainly, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: That Rigler girl has just been telling me 

of some rather complimentary things you told her 

about me. Are you sincere in these opinions or 

merely making them up in the hope of getting 

something out of me ? Remember I want the truth. 

ALBERT : I was perfectly sincere, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: Thank you. (Resuming her former manner?) 

In future please refrain from discussing me with 

members of the staff. 

ALBERT : Very good, madam. 

[Albert takes the plate to the sideboard. Mrs. Samson-Box 
relaxes, gratified, and smiles in pure satisfaction. She 
looks for the first time really kind and pleasant. Hastily she 
resumes her normal expression as Albert re-enters, ushering 
in Caroline in a new apron. He brings her across to Mrs. 
Samson-Box.] 

May I introduce my successor, madam? This is Miss 
Mallett. She will be serving you from now on. 
CAROLINE : How do you do ? 
MRS. S-B. (inspecting Caroline closely) : How do you do ? 

[Caroline inspects Mrs. Samson-Box equally closely and is 
obviously determined to stand no nonsense.] 

And what is your first name? 
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CAROLINE: Caroline. But I prefer to be addressed as 

Miss Mallett. 

MRS. S-B. (a simple statement of fact}: Well, I shall 

address you as I please and you will address me as 

" madam ". Please serve my steak. 

CAROLINE: I'm not accustomed to being spoken to 

like that. 

MRS. S-B. : No doubt you'll soon adapt yourself. The 

steak, please. 

CAROLINE: Madam, if you want good service around 

here, I'd advise you to change your attitude towards 

me. 

MRS. S-B. : At the moment I'd prefer to see a sample 

of the service to listening to your advice. (Sharply.) 

The steak, at once, please! 

[Caroline is quelled in spite of herself and crosses to the 
service door accompanied by Albert :] 

ALBERT (in a low voice} : Remember. Be firm 1 
CAROLINE (venomously): I'll be firm all right. She 
can't treat me like that. 

[JEx// Caroline through service door. Albert stations 
himself by the sideboard just inside the service door.} 

MRS. S-B.: What an extraordinary young woman! 
She isn't a mental case, is she ? 
ALBERT: I don't think so. 

MRS. S-B. : A pity. In that case there might have been 
some excuse for her. 

ALBERT: I'm sure, you'll find her a most efficient 
worker, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : I sincerely hope her work is an improve- 
ment on her personality. Where on earth did Mr. 
Pryor find her ? 
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ALBERT (at sideboard} : I understand she was brought 

down from the Company staff pool by Mr. Finch, 

madam. 

MRS. S-B. (as if that explained everything) : Ah, Mr. Finch ! 

ALBERT: She's very experienced and highly skilled, 

madam. 

[Caroline enters by the service door } carrying on her left 
hand and arm a plate, the steak on a platter) a dish of 
salad and a dish of vegetables. As soon as she allows the 
door to swing back Albert speaks sharply '.] 

Miss Mallett! 

[Caroline, stops abruptly and turns towards him, the door 
to her right. Effie suddenly hurls the door open with all 
her force so that it strikes Caroline's right arm. Every- 
thing crashes to the floor. There is a stunned silence while 
everyone contemplates the wreckage on the floor, .] 

MRS. S-B. : Is that my steak ? 

ALBERT (sadly) : It was, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : The only one you had ? 

ALBERT (mourning. The only one, madam. 

CAROLINE (to Effie) : You stupid young idiot I It was 

your fault! 

EFFIE: How was I to know you were standing just 

inside the door? 

[Albert goes beftveen thetn^ 

CAROLINE: You didn't look, did you? (Turning on 
Albert.} You made me stop. You called me. What 
was that for? 

ALBERT (innocently) : I only wanted to remind you to 
serve the French mustard. 
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CAROLINE: You didn't have to pull me up short for 

that, I 

MRS. S-B.: Please don't hold a post-mortem here. 
The accident has happened. No doubt you are too 
upset to express your apologies to me yet. I'll over- 
look that, but I should like my dinner. And I don't 
want a steak that's been scraped up from the floor. 
What else can I have? 

ALBERT: There's a nice fried fillet of plaice, madam. 
MRS. S-B. : I don't want a nice fried fillet of plaice. 
ALBERT: The alternative is a nice Vienna steak, 
madam. 

MRS. S-B. : I'll take the fried fillet of plaice. 
ALBERT: Very good, madam. (To Caroline.} Miss 
Mallett, the fried fillet of plaice. 

[Caroline, controlling her rage, goes into kitchen. Effie 
starts clearing up the debris.} 

MRS. S-B.: A remarkable exhibition of experience 
and skill! 

ALBERT: I'm extremely sorry it should have hap- 
pened, madam. It was an accident. 
MRS. S-B. : I certainly hope it wasn't deliberate. 
ALBERT: No doubt Miss Mallett is a little nervous, 
madam. 

MRS. S-B. : She didn't strike me as being the nervous 
type. 

ALBERT: Didn't she, madam? 

MRS. S-B. : In my opinion she was trying to show off 
by carrying too much. 
ALBERT : I really couldn't say, madam. 

\Effie picks up the steak.] 

MRS. S-B. : That looked like a good steak. 
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ALBERT (tragically) : It was a beautiful steak, madam. 

\Effie exits downstage left, Caroline, still in a bad temper, 
ftings open the service door and enters. Ejfie sidesteps neatly 
to avoid her, but is unable to resist a slightly superior 
giggle. Caroline resents this. Effie goes out. Caroline, who 
is carrying a platter with the fish on it, a dish of vegetables 
and a plate, pauses at the sideboard, thrusts table spoons 
into the vegetable dish and a spoon and fork on the fish 
platter and turns to cross to Mrs. Samson-Box. As she 
does so Mrs. Gammon pops her head round the service 
door.} 

MRS. GAMMON: Psst! Psst! 

[Albert and Mrs. Gammon retire through the service 
door. Caroline puts the plate in front of Mrs. Samson-Box, 
and dumps the vegetable dish and fish on the table } and 
then starts to go.] 

MRS. S-B. (inspecting it with interest}: It looks satis- 
factory. You may serve it. 
CAROLINE: There it is. Help yourself. 
MRS. S-B.: I said you might serve it. I assume that 
you're capable of doing so without any serious 
mishap ? 

CAROLINE: I'm capable of it, but there isn't time for 
that. I've got orders to speed things up. 
MRS. S-B. : As I finished my soup ten minutes ago and 
haven't yet been served with the next course, you 
seem to be going a strange way about carrying out 
your orders. A discussion will only cause further 
delay. Kindly do as you're told and serve me 
properly. 

[Caroline goes back to centre table to serve. Mrs. Gammon 
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dashes through the service door, bearing a platter with a 
fish on it. She scuttles across to Caroline, snatches away 
the platter Caroline is holding, and thrusts the other in its 
place.} 

MRS. GAMMON: Excuse me, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : What on earth are you doing ? 

MRS. GAMMON: I'm sorry, madam. That was the 

wrong fish. 

MRS. S-B. : What was wrong with it ? 

MRS. GAMMON: It was a bit the staff wouldn't eat, 

madam, because it had a bit of a pong. So I put it 

aside for the cat. 

MRS. S-B.: Indeed? And how did it come to be 

offered to me? 

[Albert enters and stands by the sideboard.] 

MRS. GAMMON (indicating Caroline) : She grabbed it up 
so quick she didn't give me a chance to stop her. I 
didn't think to tell her not to take it because of the 
cat being there with it. I thought she'd notice. 
MRS. S-B. : Do you mean to tell me that the cat had 
actually been eating that fish ? 

MRS. GAMMON: Oh s no, madam. It didn't eat any. 
It just sniffed it a bit, but it didn't seem to fancy it. 
CAROLINE: It's lies. Every word of it! This is the 
portion you handed to me. (Turning on Mrs. Gammon?) 
You hateful old. . . . What are you trying to do? 

If you think you can get away with this 

MRS. S-B.: Silence! I will not tolerate this behaviour 

in my presence. (To Mrs. Gammon?} Leave the 

room! 

MRS. GAMMON (gratefully): Yes, madam. 

[She exits with dignity '.] 
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MRS. S-B.: As for you, Caroline, whatever you may 
or may not know about your work, you obviously 
have a great deal to learn about manners and normal 
decent behaviour. When you've remedied that 
deficiency, I may be prepared to put up with your 
peculiar ideas of service. Until then, please leave 
everything to Albert. Albert! 
ALBERT (coming over) : Madam ? 
MRS. S-B. : Please serve my meal before it's quite cold. 
ALBERT: Certainly, madam. 

[He goes to centre table and serves.] 

CAROLINE (standing left centre) : I'm not going to stand 

for this kind of treatment. 

MRS. S-B.: That will be all, Caroline! 

CAROLINE: You can't order me out of the room like a 

naughty child. What do you think I am? 

MRS. S-B. : I prefer not to hazard a guess. 

[Albert serves her and takes empty platter to upstage 
table.] 

I'm ordering you nowhere. Provided that you re- 
frain from disturbing my meal you can go where you 
please and do what you please. That will be all. 
CAROLINE: That's what you think. 

[Caroline turns on her heel and storms out by the hall door.] 

ALBERT: I'm very sorry this should have happened, 

madam. . . . {At upstage table?) Is your fish all 

right? 

MRS. S-B. (trying it) : Almost cold, as I expected. 

ALBERT: Shall I change it for another portion, 

madam ? 
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MRS. S-B. : Good heavens no ! I don't want to spend 
the entire evening over my dinner. Where's Mr. 
Pryor? 

ALBERT (putting plate on tray and taking to sideboard} : I 
believe he's in the office, madam. Did you wish to 
see him? 

MRS. S-B.: Yes, please. He must take immediate 
steps to get rid of that appalling girl. She's obviously 
quite impossible. 

ALBERT (taking Vichy water from sideboard to Mrs. 
Samson-Box): I'm afraid Mr. Pryor won't be able to 
help in that respect, madam. He must have a re- 
placement for me. 

MRS. S-B. : Nonsense. You must stay on, of course. 
You don't really want to retire, do you ? 
ALBERT: I'm afraid Mr. Finch insists on it. 
MRS. S-B.: Mr. Finch is a fool! 
ALBERT (with polite interest} : Indeed, madam ? 
MRS. S-B. : That girl must go and you must stay. I 
shall tell him so. 

ALBERT (taking bottle back to sideboard): I'm afraid 
there'll be difficulties., madam. Now that Effie will be 
leaving I could hardly expect to cope with the work 
alone. 

MRS. S-B. : Replace her. 
ALBERT : There's no other local girl available, madam. 

There is one possibility, however 

MRS. S-B.: Yes? 

ALBERT : Effie tells me you kindly promised to take 

an interest in her future. If she were to stay on here 

you could keep an eye on her personally. 

MRS. S-B. : That's quite impossible. 

ALBERT: I had another suggestion to make, but I 

realise now that it's out of the question. 

MRS. S-B.: What was it? 

ALBERT: I feel sure that Mr. Finch would be unable 
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to refuse you anything if you were to offer certain 
advantages. 
MRS. S-B.: Yes? 

ALBERT: You might have explained to him that you 
were determined to go through with the matter 
unless he saw to it that the services of Effie and myself 
were retained and Miss Mallett returned to the 
company staff pool. 

MRS. S-B.: Albert are you suggesting blackmail? 
ALBERT (imitating Finch): That's an ugly word, 
madam. 

MRS. S-B. : You know, Mr. Finch is such an incompe- 
tent blackmailer that I might be doing him a kindness 
by demonstrating how it should be done. 
ALBERT: Fm sure you would, madam. Mr. Finch is 
in the hotel now. Would you like a word with him ? 
MRS. S-B. : You're a very dangerous man, Albert. 

\E>ffie enters with a damp cloth and basin and begins to clean 
up the remaining mess on the floor .] 

ALBERT: Yes, madam. 

[Mrs. Samson-Rox rises from her seat.} 

Aren't you taking the sweet, madam ? 

MRS. S-B. : No. I should like some sweet biscuits in 

the lounge with my coffee. I want to see Mr. Finch 

immediately before you put any more shameful 

ideas into my head, and I shall see him alone to 

deprive you of the pleasure of listening to every 

word that's said. 

ALBERT: Very good, madam. 

MRS. S-B. (crossing to centre): And don't imagine that 

you've got around me by tricks and guile. I don't 

allow myself to be influenced or led. 
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ALBERT: No, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : I make up my own mind and nobody else 

makes it up for me. 

ALBERT: No, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : All the same you can arrange to postpone 

your retirement. 

ALBERT: Thank you, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: And Effie! 

EFFIE (looking up) : Yes, madam ? 

MRS. S-B.: I intend to find out whether you meant 

what you said about your good intentions. Until I've 

done that you'll retain your job here. 

EFFIE: Oh, thank you, madam. 

MRS. S-B.: Don't thank me yet. I shall set a high 

standard for you and expect you to live up to it. 

You may yet be sorry that you didn't get away while 

you had the chance ? 

EFFIE (foreseeing //) : Yes, madam. 

[Finch enters, obviously very angrj, unaware of what 'has 
been going on. He is apparently determined to conciliate 
Mrs. 



FINCH : Ah. Good evening, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : Good evening. 

FINCH : Could I have a word with you ? 

MRS. S-B. : Several if you like. I was just about to 

send for you, but there's no time like the present. 

Effie, you may go. 

[She exits down left} 

You too, Albert. 
ALBERT: Yes, madam. 

[He crosses towards door.} 
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MRS. S-B. : And Albert 

ALBERT: Yes, madam? 

MRS. S-B,: Be careful of your rheumatism. There's a 

nasty draught outside that service door. 

[Albert exits.} 

Now, Mr. Finch. What was this word you wished to 
have with me ? (She goes to up centre table and sits in left 
chair.} 

FINCH : Well, as a matter of fact it was about that 
matter we were talking about this morning . . . the 
Rigler girl, you know. I was hoping that you might 
be willing to discuss it further. 

MRS. S-B. : I see no reason for further discussion. You 
don't wish me to proceed with this court case, do 
you? 

FINCH: No ... I. ... (Slight of centre table.} 
MRS. S-B. : Very well then. In that case, I won't. 
FINCH (astounded}: I ... I beg your pardon? (He 
goes to right of up centre table.} 

MRS. S-B.: I said that I wouldn't proceed with the 
court case concerning Effie Rigler. That's what you 
wanted, wasn't it? 

FINCH: Well er yes. Naturally I'm delighted, 
but. . . . 

MRS. S-B. : You have the strangest way of expressing 
delight. However, you can demonstrate your satis- 
faction in a practical way. 
FINCH : In what way ? 

MRS. S-B.: You can remove that waitress that you 
have inserted into this hotel. 
FINCH: Miss Mallett? 
MRS. S-B. : I believe that is her name. 
FINCH : But she only arrived today. 
MRS. S-B.: Then she can hardly have had time to 
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unpack. It'll save her a lot of time when she leaves in 
the morning. 

FINCH: But what has she done? You've hardly had 
time to see much of her? 

MRS. S-B. : My acquaintance with Miss Mallett lasted 
for approximately ten minutes. In the course of 
that time she hurled a fully laden tray at my head and 
attempted to poison me with rancid fish. 
FINCH : Oh, come. I can hardly believe that. 
MRS. S-B. : In that case you may feel safe in her 
company. Frankly, I do not. You must take her 
away immediately. 

FINCH: But that's impossible. There's no replace- 
ment for her. 

MRS. S-B.: I've spoken to Albert. He's prepared to 
stay on. 

FINCH (breaks right} : No doubt. But he's beyond the 
age for retirement and he can't manage this dining 
room without an assistant. 
MRS. S-B. : He has an assistant. Etfte Rigler. 
FINCH : I'm afraid that's out of the question. I can 
do nothing about it. The decision to dispense with 
Albert and Effie's services came from Head Office. 
MRS. S-B. (rising and going down left centre): Based on a 
report and recommendation from you? 
FINCH : No doubt that influenced their decision. 
MRS. S-B. : How very gratifying for you. And if you 
changed your mind, it's quite possible that they would 
reverse that decision ? 

FINCH: Highly probable, I imagine. But I haven't 
changed my mind. 

MRS. S-B. : What a pity. In that case I must change 
mine. I shall proceed with that court case after all. 
(She makes as if to go up centre^ 
FINCH (stepping to her) : Oh, really ! 
MRS. S-B. (coming bactyi Let me make myself clear. 
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I have promised Effie Rigler that I shall take an 

interest in her development and I can only keep an 

eye on her while she works in this hotel. If you 

deprive her of this job I shall have to proceed with 

the court case to save the girl from herself. 

FINCH: This is blackmail, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : I hoped you might recognise it. Now, if 

you succeed in squashing an ugly court case your 

company would be pretty pleased with you, wouldn't 

they? 

FINCH: I should like to do that, naturally. 

MRS. S-B. : And if you failed they wouldn't be very 

pleased about having given you a free hand to deal 

with the matter, would they ? (Going down left.) 

FINCH: Possibly not. 

MRS. S-B.: You're a comparatively young man, Mr. 

Finch. Think of your future. . . . May I take it 

that you will comply with my wishes in this matter ? 

FINCH (accepting defeat) : Very well, madam. 

MRS. S-B. : Thank you. 

FINCH: But I do think. . . . 

MRS. S-B. : Don't think any more about it. 

[Sheila enters up centrel\ 

SHEILA: Oh, Mr. Finch. . . . Sorry to intrude, Mrs. 

Samson-Box. . . . 

MRS. S-B. : That's all right, Mrs. Pryor. 

SHEILA : Mr. Finch . . . Miss Mallett is very anxious 

to see you. Would you go to her as soon as you can ? 

MRS. S-B.: Yes. You wanted to see her, didn't you, 

Mr. Finch? 

FINCH: Er . . . yes. (Crossing to door) Where is 

she? 

SHEILA; She's in my husband's office. I'm afraid 

she's rather hysterical. 
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FINCH (bracing himself like a French aristocrat going to 
the guillotine) : Hyst . . . I'll see her now. 

[He exits.} 

SHEILA: I'm so sorry, Mrs. Samson-Box, I can't 
quite make out what's been going on in here, but I'm 
afraid it must have been a very disturbing evening for 
you. 

MRS. S-B. : Disturbing perhaps, but entirely satis- 
factory. 

[Alan enters} 

Well now, coffee I think. I suppose by this time it's 
stone cold, but that's a small price to pay for such a 
sweeping victory, 

[She exits up centre} 

SHEILA : Alan. What has been going on in here ? 
ALAN: I don't know. I'm in the dark. 
SHEILA: Ask Albert. I'm going upstairs to help Miss 
Mallett pack. 

[She exits} 

ALAN (softly) : Albert! 

[Albert enters at once} 

ALBERT: Turned out nice again, sir! 
ALAN: What have you been doing? 
ALBERT : Merely using a little diplomacy, sir. 
ALAN : Diplomacy ? You're a ruddy magician. 
ALBERT: No, sir. Just a waiter with considerable 
experience. 
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[Effie enters^ 

ALAN: Oh, by the way, Mr. Thumper rang up. He's 
bringing his usual party of four to dinner and wants 
you to have a couple of bottles of Chateau Yquem on 
ice for him. 

ALBERT: Very good, sir. (He scribbles a check and 
hands it to Ejfte.) Effie! Nip along to the bar and 
fetch those in an ice bucket! 
EFFIE: All right. 

[She exits up left centre. Finch enters up stage.} 

FINCH: Oh, Mr. Pryor, I'd like a word with you. I'm 
happy to say that I've persuaded Mrs. Samson-Box 
to drop that case about the wine. 
ALAN: Have you really? 

FINCH: Yes, I've had a talk with her. I always felt 
sure I could get her to see reason in the end. (Turning 
to Albert?) Oh, and er Albert, Miss Mallett 
isn't very happy here, I'm afraid. 
ALBERT: Oh, I'm sorry to hear that, sir. 
FINCH: Yes. She's been accustomed to bigger 
places, you know. I shall be taking her back to 
London. Under the circumstances, you can keep 
your job for the present. 

ALBERT: Are you asking me to withdraw my notice, 
sir, and change my mind about retiring? 
FINCH: Well yes if you put it that way. 
ALBERT: And I take it Effie can stay on as my assist- 
ant? 

FINCH: Yes, I suppose so. 

ALBERT: In that case I shall be happy to withdraw 
my notice, sir. 

ALAN: Thank you very much, Albert. 
ALBERT: Not at all, sir. 
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\Effie returns carrying two bottles In an ice bucket} 

EFFIE: I say, this isn't 

ALBERT (hastily interrupting) : All right. Put it on the 
sideboard. 

EFFIE : But it isn't what 

ALBERT : Never mind. 1*11 attend to it in a moment. 
ALAN : Mr. Finch would you care for a drink before 
dinner ? 

FINCH: A drink? I think I should Frn sure I 
should. Come on. 

[Alan and Finch exit*} 

EFFIE: This wine isn't Shattered Weekend, or 
whatever he called it. It's called Graves. (She uses the 
English pronunciation.} 

[.Albert goes to the sideboard and takes some labels from a 
drawer.} 

ALBERT: All right. I know. You don't have to chat 
about it in front of the guv'nor, do you ? 
EFFIE: But what's the big idea? 
ALBERT: I know Mr. Thumper and his usual party. 
They don't know one wine from another. He only 
picks the Chateau Yquem because it's the most 
expensive on the list. 
EFFIE: How much is it? 

[Albert sets about changing the labels on the bottles.} 

ALBERT: Thirty five shillings a bottle. 
EFFIE: And how much is this stuff? 
ALBERT : Fifteen shillings. 
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EFFIE (brightly): So you change the labels and he 

thinks he's getting the thirty five shilling stuff? 

ALBERT : As long as he gets the right label he's quite 

happy about the wine. 

EFFIE: Then we charge him thirty five shillings a 

bottle for what he thinks he's had. 

ALBERT: And pay in fifteen shillings a bottle for 

what he has had. 

EFFIE: And keep the change and split fifty fifty. 

ALBERT: Ten per cent to you, my girl, and not a 

penny more. 

[Efffe is assisting Albert with the wine as: 
The curtain falls} 
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ACT ONE 

Scene: The ball of a country bouse, with windows open wide 
on to a garden. 

Time: Evening. 

Mr. Bent% and Frant^ stand facing each other. 

BENTZ (extending a hand) : Well, Monsieur Frants, it 
was nice seeing you. And I thought your friends were 
quite charming. 

FRANTZ: Mr. Bentz, you can't let me go like this ! 
BENTZ: That little cousin of yours is delightful. 
Gentle, too, I should imagine. I always longed to 
have a gentle wife; Mrs. Bentz is a demon. 
FRANTZ: If I still haven't got the money by the day 
after tomorrow, the business will fold up. This is my 
last chance. I can't let it slip through my fingers. 
BENTZ: You're young. 
FRANTZ: Not any longer. 
BENTZ: Bit of a romanticist, I guess. 

[Pause. Sounds as of a vain effort to start up a car.] 

What are they up to, those friends of yours ? Still 
trying to start the car ? What's the idea of having such 
an old crock? 
FRANTZ: We're poor 1 

BENTZ: I haven't got a car at all, 



Oh, it isn't that I want to be a miser. I know very well 
I could have several cars if I wanted them; but to 
reach that happy state I've had to build up scores of 
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businesses and watch them all collapse; IVe had to 

make scores of fresh starts, my friend. 

FRAXTZ: I haven't got time to make scores of fresh 

starts. I've got to save this business, and to do that 

I must have money right away. 

BENTZ: I know how you feel. But you must have 

patience, too-. Why always resort to me, instead of to 

patience ? 

FRANTZ: You've been saying that over and over 

again for the last two years. But don't you realise 

I'm at the end of my tether now I just can't go on 

any longer! 

BENTZ: All young men say that. 

FRANTZ: Very well. 

[Silence.] 

BENTZ: You're going to sell? 

FRANTZ: Yes. Tomorrow. 

BENTZ: I'm not the monster you think me, you know. 

I like helping people. I might buy, if that would be 

any use to you. Oh, I don't say I could give you much 

for it. You won't get a great price for the business 

anyway, you know. Probably not even as much as 

you put into it. In fact, I'm very much afraid that all 

you'll get out of it in the end will be debts. 

FRANTZ (looks at him and murmurs) : Swine ! 

BENTZ: Tut-tut! Cigarette? 

FRANTZ: Mr, Bentz, you're a rich man. All I want is 

enough money just enough to live on and be happy. 

BENTZ: You're a sentimentalist, you know. 

FRANTZ : All I know is that I'm a young man wanting 

to buy a little happiness. It would be so easy for you 

to put that happiness within my reach. All it needs 

is a ... 

BENTZ: I have visits like yours every week. 
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FRANTZ : But you said I was your friend . . . 
BENTZ : You are my friend, Monsieur Frantz. Both 
my wife and I think a great deal of you. Why the 
devil do we always have to be talking about money? 
You're the one that makes it difficult for us to be 
friends. (He helps himself to a Jrin&). Why can't we 
just quietly enjoy the pleasure of a good drink and 
intelligent conversation ? I like talking to you. 
FRANTZ: How I detest you, 

BENTZ: You shouldn't. Someone like me could be 
very useful to you help you to give of your best. 
FRANTZ : I don't want to give of my best. I want to 
be happy. For that, I need money. 
BENTZ: Would it be a girl-friend, I wonder? You 
can confide in me. I might be able to help you. I have 
a very wide experience in such matters. 
FRANTZ: I'm asking you for money, not advice. 
BENTZ: How extraordinarily tactless you are. First 
of all you appeal to our friendship you want me to 
part with a sizeable sum of money for purely senti- 
mental reasons and then a while later you talk to 
me as though I were some petty pawnbroker about 
to snatch your watch from you. 

[Pause.} 

FRANTZ: I lost my temper. . . . 
BENTZ: Right. I'll prove to you that I have better 
manners than you. Maybe the well-bred Frenchman 
can take a lesson from the self-made Yankee. I'll save 
you the humiliation of apologising, by warning you 
right away that there's no point in it. I can't do any- 
thing about your business. But I'm still your friend. 

[He holds out his hand. "Enter Monime.} 
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Ah! The little cousin. 

MONIME: Frantz, something awful has happened. 
Philippe says he'U never be able to get the car to go. 
Could you go and help him ? 

[Extt Franfy muttering "Oh, all right" etc.} 

BENTZ: You don't smoke, Mademoiselle? 
MONIME: I try. But I don't really like it much. 

[Sikm.] 

BENTZ: This must have been very jolly for you and 

your friends, this little moon-light treasure-hunt. 

Frantz has some charming ideas. . . . You're quite a 

happy little band, by the look of it. 

MONIME: Yes. Philippe and Florentine are great fun. 

Florentine is a friend of mine. She carne with us from 

Granat. 

BENTZ: I thought you were all at Vichy? 

MONIME: No, Granat. At my aunt's chateau. 

BENTZ: I had some business dealings with a Due de 

Granat some time ago a long time ago in fact. 

MONIME: That must have been my uncle. He got 

killed in a riding accident. 

BENTZ : And the Duchess is she related to Monsieur 

Frantz? 

MONIME: No, she's my aunt, not his. As a matter of 

fact we're not really cousins. Frantz is the son of a 

friend of my aunt's and was brought up with me. 

BENTZ : I see. And of course she always treated him 

like one of the family. 

MONIME: Well, not really. ... He always wanted to 

go his own way . . . and when she tried to arrange a 

marriage for him, he wouldn't have anything to do 

with it. 
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BENTZ: I see. . . . Your aunt was anxious to get him 
settled, then? 

MONIME: Yes, but it was a very bad match. She 
wanted him to marry the local miller's daughter. A 
great, tall, skinny girl, who puts on the most awful 
airs just because she's got a bit of money. Oh, it was 
stupid ! Besides, Frantz doesn't want to marry. 
BENTZ : He doesn't ? All the same, his affairs are in a 
bit of a mess at the moment I suppose you know 
and it would be a way out. I rather gather that 
Madame de Granat has never thought of supporting 
him herself? 

\Monime looks hard at him.] 

I must apologise for asking such a question, Made- 
moiselle, but the fact is I seem to be getting myself 
mixed up in business discussions with Monsieur 
Frantz; he came to see me this evening to ask me to 
help him financially. He was extremely pressing. 

\Pause. "Enter Franfy He stands looking at tbem.] 

FRANTZ : Were you requiring any more information, 
Mr. Bentz ? 

BENTZ: I was simply expressing my surprise to this 
charming young lady at the fact that the Duchess is 
making no attempt to help you out of this spot 
you're in. 

FRANTZ : You don't need to express surprise to any- 
one about what Madame de Granat does or does not 
do. 

BENTZ: How very quick tempered you are and 
tactless as usual 1 

[The whole party comes in. Florentine, fair and laughing. 
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Philippe, obviously glad to be alive. Marie-Anne, an 
elderly companion, apparently frightened out of her wits. 
And Mrs. 



PHILIPPE: I think the old bus really has had it now. 

We might as well chuck it. 

FLORENTINE: This is the very end. 

MRS. BENTZ: I must say Fm rather glad about it. It 

means that you'll all have to stay the night. 

MARIE- ANNE: Oh, but that's quite impossible. Think 

of it, Madame. Her Grace is expecting us. Eleven 

o'clock already! We should be back by now, and 

there are still sixty miles to go. 

PHILIPPE: On foot, too! 

[Florentine bursts out laughing.} 

FLORENTINE: Idiot! 

MARIE-ANNE: What are we going to do, Monsieur 
Frantz ? Whatever will Madame de Granat think ? 
FRANTZ: Isn't there a garage anywhere? 
MRS. BENTZ: There is one on the way to Moulins, 
about six miles from here, but you'll never get a 
mechanic in the middle of the night. No, my snare is 
well and truly laid. I'm going to keep you all here. 
MARIE- ANNE: Oh, this is really most unfortunate! 
The Duchess is waiting up for us. ... 
FLORENTINE : I think it's wonderful, don't you ? 
PHILIPPE: Terrific. 

FLORENTINE: We shall all sleep in the same room. . . . 
MRS. BENTZ: Never fear, my dear. I have three rooms 
upstairs and you can have one each. As for your men 
friends, they can take pot luck. One of them can 
shake down here on the divan. I'll have it made up. 
And the other can sleep in the summer house 
there's a divan there too. My husband will be 
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delighted to lend them some pyjamas. Don't pull 

such a face, Frantz, Mr. Bentz has some very fine 

pyjamas. 

MARIE-ANNE: I'm sorry, Mrs. Bentz, it really isn't 

possible. We really must get back. The Duchess 

would never forgive me. . . . 

MRS. BENTZ: But how can you possibly expect to 

get back ? 

FRANTZ : Isn't there at least a bicycle ? I'm going to 

try to get to that garage. 

MRS. BENTZ: No, there is not a bicycle. And the 

mechanic wouldn't come anyway. I know him. He's 

a lout. You may as well resign yourself, my dear 

Frantz. Now don't make those cat's eyes of yours. 

Give in with a good grace, there's a dear boy. 

FLORENTINE: That's very good he does make cat's 

eyes! 

MONIME: Cat's eyes? 

MRS. BENTZ : My dear young lady, you don't mean to 

tell me that you're his cousin and you didn't know 

that he makes cat's eyes when he's angry? 

[Momme gives him a long kok^\ 

But why are we all standing up ? At least let's make 

ourselves comfortable. 

MARIE- ANNE: Oh, dear me, this is most unsettling. 

Her Grace will simply not speak to me tomorrow. . . . 

She made me responsible for these young people, 

Mrs. Bentz, . . . 

MRS. BENTZ: I promise you to return them unscathed. 

BENTZ : Too bad I haven't a car. But there is at least 

a telephone. I have to have that, to keep in touch 

with the stock market. Couldn't they 'phone to 

Granat ? 

MRS. BENTZ: Toby, you're the only one with any 
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sense. You see, now everything can be arranged. 
The Duchess will forgive you, after all. 
MARIE-ANNE: I wonder whether it is really advisable 
to tell her this way. . . . 

MRS. BENTZ: We have no choice. I shall go and 
prepare the rooms. 

[Exit.} 

BENTZ: What number is it? 

MONIME: Granat 5. 

BENTZ: Give me Granat 5, please. 

FLORENTINE: Oh, Mr. Bentz, would you please ask 

for 7 as well, so that I can warn my mother ? 

BENTZ: Hullo! Hullo! Give me Granat 7 as well. 

Thanks. 

[He leaves the telephone and comes back to the others.} 

Now, in a few minutes from now we shall all have 
our minds at rest and be able to enjoy the charm of 
this little unexpected party in peace, eh, Monsieur 
Frantz? 
FRANTZ: Yes. 

\Siknce for a while. Benf% hands round cigarettes} 

MARIE-ANNE: Monsieur Frantz, do you think the 

Duchess will ever forgive me? 

FRANTZ: What else could we do ? You don't think I 

want to stay here, do you ? 

BENTZ : As I was saying, your cousin is charming, but 

you will have to teach her to enjoy smoking. There 

is no moment at which a woman is more seductive 

than when she is smoking a cigarette. Properly, of 

course* 
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FLORENTINE: Do you find me attractive when I 

smoke, Mr. Bentz ? 

BENTZ: Enormously. 

FLORENTINE: You see, Philippe? Please note that I 

can be enormously attractive. 

PHILIPPE: Duly noted. 

BENTZ: I should like to see my friend Frantz and his 

cousin in the same good spirits. Would they be 

hiding some secret grief, I wonder? Aha! If my wife 

were here, she'd say you were making your cat's eyes, 

young man. . . . 

\Monime looks furiously at'Bent^ who bursts out laughing^ 

PHILIPPE: Mr. Bentz, you mustn't forget that when 

Monime's about, Frantz is labelled " Please do not 

touch ". 

MARIE- ANNE: These children must be wondering 

what sort of welcome we shall have from the Duchess 

tomorrow, Mr. Bentz. That is if it is a welcome. I 

must say I wonder too. . . . 

BENTZ : This woman seems to be an ogress (telephone 

rings.} Ah, you see ? ... Hullo ! Hullo I Granat 5 ? 

Hold on a moment, please. Now, which of you is 

going to take it? 

MONIME (getting up} : Is that you, Urbain ? . . . It's 

Mademoiselle Monime. Is Madame de Granat in her 

room ? Oh, she can't sleep . . . she was worrying . . . 

oh ... would you please ask her if she could come to 

the 'phone, Urbain? 

MARIE-ANNE: You see, Mr. Bentz, she's still up ! Oh, 

good gracious me, what a state of affairs ! 

BENTZ: Please don't get upset. Everything will be 

all right. 

MONIME: Is that you, Aunt? . . . Yes, it's Monime. 

FLORENTINE: Now for it 1 
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MONIME: No, Aunt, I'm dreadfully sorry . . . we're 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bentz. Frante had some business 
to discuss here this evening. . . . We thought we 
should be back by eleven, but Philippe's car broke 
down. . . . Philippe Luc . . . We can't possibly get 
back. . . . No, I'm afraid not. There's no-one to 
repair it. Mrs. Bentz has very kindly said we can stay 
here for the night . . . we can get it repaired tomorrow. 
. . . But Aunt . . . no, but really, Aunt . . . Well, if you 
wish, then, Aunt, send Albert. But we're more than 
skty miles away and he wouldn't get here before 
two in the morning . . . we shan't be home before 
four and we shall be terribly tired. . . . Yes, really. 
Aunt. . . Very well, let him leave early in the morning 
... we shall go to bed soon, and we'll expect your 

call Yes, I think that really would be better. Yes, 

Aunt, Marie- Anne is here. I'll put you on to her. 
MARIE-ANNE: It's all my fault ... I know it only too 
well, it's all my fault. . . . Good evening, your Grace. 
But, your Grace . . . but your Grace . . . but your 
Grace . . . Yes, I'll ask him to come to the telephone, 
your Grace. . . . 

[She holds out the receiver to Franfy Florentine blows out 
her cheeks with laughter.] 

BENTZ : She certainly seems to be a fierce lady. 
[Franfy listens respectfully, then hangs up.} 

MARIE- ANNE: Oh, Monsieur Frantz, you hung up! 

FRANTZ (shrugging) : So did she. 

BENTZ (moving close} : Tact, my boy, tact. Why kill the 

goose that kys the golden eggs ? 

MRS. BENTZ (reappearing) : The rooms are ready. Has 

everything been settled ? 
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MONIME: Not very satisfactorily, I'm afraid, Mrs. 

Bentz. We're being called for at five o'clock. I do 

hope that's all right for you. It seems awful to abuse 

your hospitality like this. 

MRS. BENTZ: Five o'clock? Madame de Granat 

seems very anxious not to leave you at my mercy any 

longer than she can help. 

MARIE-ANNE: You must admit, Mrs. Bents, that it is 

a little unusual for a young lady of noble birth to 

spend the night at a strange house. 

MRS. BENTZ: But you are here, too, Mademoiselle. 

Young girls go anywhere with a chaperon, even in 

France. 

MARIE- ANNE: I quite realise that, Mrs. Bentz. But for 

a great lady such as her Grace, there is always tradition 

to think of. 

BENTZ: Now that's the sort of thing we Yankees find 

quite fascinating, isn't it, darling ? 

\The telephone rings.} 

BENTZ : Here's the other number, laughing lady! 
FLORENTINE: Hullo! Is that Emilel Would you ask 
my mother to come to the 'phone, please ? Hullo . . . 
is that you, mummy? . . . Oh, mummy, such an up- 
heaval . . . we've had a breakdown about sixty miles 
away. There's Monime, Marie-Anne, Frantz and 
another young man rather charming. We're spend- 
ing the night with some awfully nice people Frantz 
came to see. Yes . . . yes, I shall be home at about six 
in the morning. Yes, six. 'Bye then, mummy. (To 
the others^ Well, that's that. 
BENTZ : Nice work. 

FLORENTINE : Oh, I'm used to this sort of thing. 
BENTZ: And how about Mademoiselle Monime is 
she used to it? 
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MONIME: I don't go out very much. 

MARIE- ANNIE: It is evident that you do not know her 

Grace, Mr. Bents! Oh, I am not looking forward to 

our return! 

BENTZ (to hiswtfe) : You know, I figure, my dear, that 

we've become unwilling accomplices in some sort of 

family drama. Mademoiselle Florentine, you don't 

seem to me to be the timid type. . . . Does the lady 

really deserve this baleful reputation ? 

MARIE-ANNE: Oh, Mr. Bentz! 

FLORENTINE : You couldn't imagine a sweeter old lady ! 

MARIE-ANNE: But, Mademoiselle Florentine, that's 

absurd. . . . 

[Everyone laughs, except Franfy and Marie- Anne.] 

BENTZ: I can't help feeling relations must be extreme- 
ly strained between the Duchess and our moody 
young friend here, who loses his temper so easily. 
PHILIPPE: You should see them together it's too 
absurd for words. The Duchess fixes Frantz with a 
stony stare from behind her fan, and Frantz just sits 
there and scowls back at her. They hardly ever speak 
to each other, or, if one of them does say something, 
the other never answers. 

MONIME: My aunt treats Frantz very badly. When he 
is at Granat, hardly a day passes without her finding 
some way or another of annoying him. 
BENTZ: Looks like Granat is steeped in melodrama. 
How very fortunate that you are there to console 
him, Mademoiselle. 
MONIME: Oh, yes. . . . 

[They all sm/e.] 

FRANTZ (rising abruptly) : Mrs. Bentz, please forgive 
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me but it's past midnight, and we have to leave very 
early. May I ask you to show Monime her room 
she'll be very tired in the morning. . . . 
MONIME: Frantz! You must be mad! I'm perfectly 
capable of sitting up like everyone else. . . . Oh, now I 
feel embarrassed. You make me look an idiot. 
BENTZ: Be assured we understand everything, 
Mademoiselle. You were treating us to some charm- 
ing details, and I guess our friend Frantz was afraid 
they might become a little embarrassing for him. 
MONIME: What on earth is the matter, Frantz ? I don't 
want to go to bed. . . . 

MARIE-ANNE: It is true that at Granat Her Grace 
insists that everyone should retire at eleven o'clock. 
MONIME: But we're not at Granat. 
FRANTZ (gently} : Please, little one, for my sake ... go 
to bed. You'll be tired in the morning, 
MONIME (who has been looking at him) : Yes . . . I'll say 
goodnight then, Mrs. Bentz . . . if you'll excuse me. . . . 
BENTZ: How docile the Httle cousin is. ... Courage, 
Mademoiselle. He looks very frightening, but I know 
him . . . his bark is worse than his bite. . . . 
MRS. BENTZ: Do be quiet, Toby; you're being very 
silly. Frantz is quite right. We shouldn't be keeping 
them here talking when they have to get up so 
early . . . 

FLORENTINE: Oh, we're used to it. 
MRS. BENTZ: No . . . you'll be dead tired tomorrow 
and the journey will be dreadful for you. No, I 
should never forgive myself for enjoying your 
charming company at that price. (She rings} Good- 
night, Monsieur, we shall meet again tomorrow 
morning. At five, I shall be out in the garden in 
overalls, cutting roses. You'll be sleeping, I suppose, 
won't you, Toby? 
BENTZ: Definitely. 
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[He shakes hands with A-larie-Anne, and Philippe.} 

(To Florentine) Good-bye for the present, Mademois- 
elle. You know, I really do find you very attractive 
when you smoke; and when you smile, too. 
FLORENTINE: Thank you. I'll try to do both at 
once, 

BENTZ (to Monime): Goodnight, Mademoiselle. 
You'll never be happy if you let him frighten you. 
MRS. BENTZ (to the maid) \ Louise, show Monsieur the 
room you have prepared in the summer house and 
make up the divan here for Monsieur Frantz. Now 
(to Florentine and Monime} if you will follow me, I will 
show you your rooms. 

\Barewells all round. Frant^ is left alone with Benfy} 

BENTZ: You're in love with Mademoiselle Monime, 
aren't you and you need money so that you can 
marry her ? 

FRANTZ (making towards him) : Mind your own dam- 
ned business 1 You say I'm tactless with the people 
who could help me well, so I am! 
BENTZ: You seem to be furious. Maybe I hit the nail 
on the head ? 

[Pause; rvhik they stare at each other.} 

I think it's charming. 

FRANTZ: If you've kept me here to talk about that 
after refusing me the money, you really are a skunk. 
BENTZ: A-ah! May I point out that the only reason 
you are here is that your car broke down. Just that. 
Perhaps I might also point out that I don't have to be 
a skunk, as you put it, just because, having refused 
you money, I want to talk to you about yourself. In 
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the eyes of the world, we're friends, and that sort of 

conversation is quite usual among friends. 

FRANTZ : It's what is known as a confidence. That's 

something that's given, not asked for. 

BENTZ : As opposed to money, which is asked for, but 

not always given. 

FRANTZ: Quite so as opposed to money. In other 

words, it's a subject you're not qualified to discuss. 

BENTZ: Come now, we're getting things mixed up 

and expressing ourselves clumsily as usual. Just now, 

you were talking business. You asked me for money. 

I replied in kind. Now, Fve lost interest in your 

enterprise I want nothing further to do with it. 

Right. But there's nothing to prevent our discussing 

personal matters, is there? 

FRANTZ: What are you driving at? 

BENTZ: I am your friend, young man, and yet you 

won't confide in me. 

FRAOTZ: Your use of the word "friend* doesn't 

deceive either of us. 

[Enter Mrs. Bent%.] 

BENTZ: Isn't that so, darling? I was telling him he is 

our friend. 

MRS. BENTZ (taking Franfy by the hand) : Did he dare 

to doubt it? 

BENTZ: Yes. And he keeps on making those cat's 

eyes. 

MRS. BENTZ: We must make him sit down and talk 

to us. 

BENTZ : We must. (He serve s drinks and passes them 

cigarettes}. You see, my dear, I've guessed everything. 

This attachment of our young friend to that hopeless 

business of his, that he keeps on wanting money for, 

amounts to something much more than the vanity 
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and greed that usually prompt people in such matters. 
. . . This will appeal to you, my dear you're a senti- 
mentalist. ... As I say, it was more than that. It was 
in order to achieve the conquest of Mademoiselle 
Monime that the young man has been making such 
desperate efforts these past two years. 

MRS. BENTZ: Oh! Frantz, dear, is that true? 
[Pause. Frant^ lowers his eyes and remains silent.] 

BENTZ: Come now, my boy, answer the lady. 

FRANTZ (who has got up abruptly and walked away from 

them) : You said I was to sleep in this room, didn't 

you, Mrs. Bentz? Do you think your maid could 

please prepare my bed ? I'm tired. 

MRS. BENTZ: Toby, you are an idiot. . . . Frantz . . . 

Frantz, dear, you know what a terrible tease my 

husband is. He just couldn't resist the deske to pull 

your leg. Frantz, I do apologise for him. I'm sure 

he's sorry. 

BENTZ: I beg you not to be angry with me. 

MRS. BENTZ: It's going to cost him a lot of dollars to 

buy his pardon. Come back, Frantz dear, I promise 

you he'll help you. 

[They all sit down again. Mrs. Eent^ continues after a 
silence.] 

I'm your friend, Frantz. You can talk to me, 

absolutely frankly. Give me your hand. Now, tell 

me honestly, do you really love Monime, and is it for 

her you're working so hard ? 

FRANTZ: Yes, I love her. 

MRS. BENTZ: How thrilling! They make such a 

delicious couple, don't you think, Toby? 
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BENTZ: Yes. Does she love you? 
[Pause.] 

MRS. BENTZ : Oh I Could anyone not love the dear boy ? 
FRANTZ: Yes. She loves me. 

BENTZ: Fine. But do forgive the question does 
she love you the way little girls love the first young 
man that talks to them one fine evening at some 
party or other you understand me? 
MRS. BENTZ: Toby! I won't let you be stupid 
tonight! One doesn't love Frantz that way . . . 
BENTZ: I ask you that as a father might ask it. I don't 
believe it can ever be a good thing to encourage a 
union based on a little girl's whim. 
FRANTZ: Monime loves me. I know. 
BENTZ: That's better. Said like that, it's believable. 
I know you're too intelligent to be mistaken about 
it. Now, can you tell me exactly what relation you 
are to the Duchess ? 

FRANTZ : I'm not any relation to her. My father was 
her doctor for twenty years. She helped me finish 
my studies when he died. 

BENTZ: U-huh. I didn't know how you stood. So 
Madame de Granat isn't expecting her niece to marry 
money? 

FRANTZ: No. She's rich. 

BENTZ: I see. So obviously she's on the look-out for 
titles? 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

BENTZ: Which you, as obviously, don't possess. 
FRANTZ : No. (He puts his head in his bands}. 
MRS. BENTZ: Frantz darling, don't be sad. Every- 
thing will be all right. We'll help you. 
BENTZ : One more thing. Has Mademoiselle Monime 
much influence on her aunt? 
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FRANTZ : No. What are you driving at ? 

BENTZ : Pve got a shrewd idea that, even if you have 

the money, you*!! never get the Duchess's consent to 

the marriage. Is your cousin under age ? 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

BENTZ : Are you sure the money is hers and not her 

aunt's ? 

FRANTZ: Oh, Monime hasn't any money. Her father 

went bankrupt and killed himself. The fact is, all the 

money belongs to her aunt. 

BENTZ : I see. Well, of course that makes the whole 

thing impossible! 

FRANTZ: But when I have money I shall take 

Monime away, and then when she comes of age, we 

can get married ! 

BENTZ: But her aunt won't give her a sou. 

FRANTZ : No, but if my business goes well, I shall have 

enough. 

BENTZ: Yes. 

FRANTZ: Don't you see that patience is just not 

enough? I must have money right away. The 

business isn't too bad, you know, Mr. Bentz. It's 

already doing better this year. If I can clear off this 

payment the day after tomorrow, I shall be able to 

make some money. 

BENTZ: No, Monsieur Frantz. That business of 

yours is no good. 

FRANTZ: But you were saying just now . . . 

BENTZ: Oh, you might have been able to flog the 

dead horse for a bit, and keep up the appearances of a 

large income. But what's the good, since you admit 

yourself that nothing will persuade the Duchess to 

accept you ? 

FRANTZ: But it doesn't matter to me whether she 

accepts me or not! 

BENTZ: I beg your pardon. It does to me. I can't 
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put into this thing the considerable sums of money 
that are needed, with no other guarantee than your 
possible future success. I should have a lot more 
confidence in the nephew by marriage of the Duchess 
de Granat. Even though he may not possess- your 
personal qualities. 

FRANTZ : Then . . . you still refuse to help me out ? 
BENTZ: I'm sorry. I thought you were going to 
reveal a more or less official romance something it 
would have been possible to risk money on. But as 
things are, your situation is extremely tricky. In fact, 
if you ask my advice as a friend, I'd say give the girl 
up. 
FRANTZ: Oh! I hate you. . . . 

[He hurls himselj 'atBenfy but Mrs. Bent^ holds him back.} 

MRS. BENTZ: Frantz, darling . . . 
FRANTZ : Let go of me ! 

MRS. BENTZ: Frantz, I don't want. . . . Go away, 
Toby, leave him alone . . . he's beside himself. . . . 
BENTZ: I'm sorry. 

FRANTZ: You . . . scum I To think I've told you 
everything things I've never said to anyone else. It 
hurt too, but I thought you were going to pay for it 
in good hard cash. . . . And now you refuse me 
money . . . you . . . you . . . thieves! Let me go! 
Do you think you'd have got all this out of me if 
you hadn't promised me money ? I've told you every- 
thing. . . . You've got to pay now . . . thieves ! 
MRS. BENTZ: Get out, Toby. . . . Please, Frantz. . . . 
BENTZ: You forget yourself. You are under my roof. 
I shall refrain from taking the obvious course. 

[He bows and leaves.} 
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FRANTZ: Thief . . . thief. . . . 

MRS. BENTZ: Frantz, my little one . . . 

FRANTZ: Leave me alone . . . you digust me too. 

[There is a knock. It is the maid with the sheets and 
blankets. Mrs. Benfy helps her to make up the divan. She 
glances at Frant^from time to titne^ secretly. When the 
maid leaves^ she goes up to him.} 

MRS. BENTZ : You mustn't harbour these hard feelings 
against me, darling. You can count on me as a friend. 
My husband is a business man, and you know what 
they are they only understand money. I'm a 
sentimentalist. I get very upset about his way of 
doing things. 
FRANTZ: Go away. 

MRS. BENTZ: I don't want to leave you in this state. 
Oh! You're feverish! Lie down on the bed you'll 
feel better. 

[He throws himself down on the bed.} 

There . . . I'll stay at your bedside, like a nurse. . . . 
You mustn't give up hope. His bark is worse than 
his bite. He's really very weak. I can do just what I 
like with him. When I go to him for money to help 
some young man I'm truly fond of, he always gives it 
me. He says he's buying his freedom. I make it very 
expensive sometimes. How much do you need to 
clear off your debt, Frantz ? 
FRANTZ: A thousand dollars. 

MRS. BENTZ: Rea/Iy? Do you mean to say it's for that 
that you and my husband have been hurling insults at 
each other for the past hour? Toby really is unfor- 
givable. But you know what business men are like. 
Money is money, no matter how much or how little. 
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In private life it's quite different. He sometimes gives 
me cheques for larger amounts than that without 
even asking me what I'm going to do with it. ... I 
can't understand why you bother with these stupid 
business matters that bring you in so little money. 
That sort of thing's all right for Toby, but you're 
worth something much better. The idea of you 
scribbling away at figures and screaming your head 
off at the stock exchange it's repellent! You should 
always be as you are now lying there, with your 
arms behind your head, looking like a sulky child . . . 
you're adorable like that, darling. 

\She sits down close to him and touches a stray lock of hair 
on his forehead.] 

I'll help you myself, if you like, and you can give up 

that silly old business. 

FRANTZ (sitting up and looking at her. She also gets up) : 

Get out. 

MRS. BENTZ : What's the matter, Frantz ? What have 

I said to hurt you ? 

FRANTZ: I said, get out. 

MRS. BENTZ {going towards the door) : Sweet little idiot. 

Come back and see me when the megrims have gone. 

I'll always be happy to take an interest in you. 

[She goes out, Franfy stays motionless for a while. 
Enter Philippe.] 

PHILIPPE: Aren't you asleep yet? 

FRANTZ : No, what about you ? 

PHILIPPE: Your little Florentine's got under my skin. 

FRANTZ: Go and find her then, she's bound to be 

waiting for you. 

PHILIPPJE: You think so? 
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FRANTZ: Yes. Don't be shy she sleeps with every- 
body. 

PHILIPPE: I'll stay and talk a bit. 
FRANTZ : That's very decent of you. But you go on 
and find her. 

PHILIPPE: You look fed up. What did Bentz say ? 
FRANTZ: He refused. 
PHILIPPE: Refused? 

[Silence.] 

You're going to have to sell? 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

PHILIPPE: Oh, I'm sorry, old man . . . 

FRANTZ: Two years. This farce has been dragging 

on for two years. And all for this. 

PHILIPPE: What are you going to do? 

[Franfy shrugs bis shoulders,] 

I told you when you first plunged into this thing that 
you weren't cut out to be a business man. 
FRANTZ : I knew it, too. But I can't just be content to 
earn a few thousand francs a month on a newspaper 
the way you do. I must have money. 
PHILIPPE: Who musn't? 

FRANTZ: I know, but for you it's just something to 
make jokes about. I haven't the strength to laugh 
about it any more. What a sinister sort of farce life is 
when you're young and poor 1 
PHILIPPE: To be young and rich is a farce, too. 
FRANTZ: I know, I know. No contact with life. 
Poor people have to invent that sort of myth to con- 
sole themselves. But they don't mention what it's 
like to be the sort of young man that women don't 
smile at that doesn't know how to behave with 
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waiters and whose every gesture is studied and 
calculated. . . . Oh, yes, we've had contact with life 
all right ! It's taught us not to be careless or wasteful. 
To be rational, sober, prudent. . . . Coming back 
from my father's funeral, I knew the whole business 
had been more than my family could afford. . . . Since 
then . . . 

PHILIPPE: I know something about that, too. 
FRANTZ: Less than I do, it seems, since you're not 
prepared to do anything about it. 
PHILIPPE: "Do anything about it". . . , There's 
nothing one can do. I want to be happy, too. Mean- 
while I shall make the best of what I've got. 
FRANTZ: Not me. . . . 

[Silence for a while .] 

PHILIPPE: When we were studying, two years ago, 

you were the cheery one. 

FRANTZ : Life is easy when you only talk about it in 

cafes. . . . But you have to face the real thing sooner 

or later. 

PHILIPPE: You're not really unhappy, though, are 

you? 

FRANTZ: I'm poor. 

PHILIPPE: All the same, you've got a bit of money. 

And you have girl friends and men friends. . . . 

FRANTZ : Do you really believe that's enough ? 

[Pause.] 

When every day, at every single turn, you knock your 
head against the same old brick wall: poverty! When 
you know there's no way out. That you've got to 
choose between being either the sort of upright, 
straightforward youth who brings up his brothers 
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and sisters and maintains his old mother and gets 
pushed around by all and sundry, or else becom- 
ing a sort of travesty like a draper's assistant on 
holiday. Imagination., idleness, generosity are vices 
for us, Philippe. We're specimens of e the poor '. 
The sort they write books on morality for. 
PHILIPPE: Frantz, what's got into you? I've never 
seen you like this. 

FRANTZ: I've been holding myself in for two years. 
Two whole years I've waited patiently. . . . I've 
clothed myself in all their virtues put them all on as 
a worker puts on his overalls. I've been economical, 
prudent, practical. I've been lying for two years. 
I've cheated myself for two years and this is where it 
gets me. 

PHILIPPE: Why didn't you stay with us? 
FRANTZ: The very reason I want money is to get 
away from you. 

PHILIPPE: Come back. We manage to be happy 
enough. 

FRANTZ: Back to Lili, for instance, to the occasional 
round of drinks, sparkling conversation over coffee, 
earnest political discussions, the flicks. . . . No thanks. 
PHILIPPE: Not only that. There is such a thing as 
friendship. 

FRANTZ: With you, perhaps ... to some extent ... in 
so far as you are sane and fabulously good-humoured. 
But as for the others now be honest. 
PHILIPPE: You've been growing away from us for 
quite a while, now. But you'd soon take up the 
threads again. 

FRANTZ: I'd rather leave the threads where they are. 
What am I missing? That great bore Martial, for 
instance, always wanting to drag you off to a brothel. 
Clement babbling politics all the time. And Jacques, 
with his lectures on literature. You certainly have to 
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gird up your loins to resist that bunch. I couldn't do 

it any more. 

PHILIPPE : What are you going to do ? 

FRANTZ: Keep going. Live alone, I suppose. 

PHILIPPE: What will you do about money? 

FRANTZ: What is there to do? 

PHILIPPE: Frantz! It's not as bad as that. 

FRANTZ: It is. 

PHILIPPE: You haven't any money? Look at us. 

None of us has any money. 

FRANTZ: You don't even begin to understand. 

You're still living the life of Saint Michel and the 

Quartier Latin ! Or else you've become resigned. IVe 

been struggling for two years, understand? Two 

years, at a dead loss. I know what's what. And I'm 

not resigned. 

PHILIPPE: Well then, there's nothing lost, my dear 

old chap. 

[He stops short at a look from Frant%.] 

FRANTZ: Because I'm not resigned? 
PHILIPPE: The way you say that! 

[A. gesture from Frant^\ 

Frantzl 

FRANTZ: I can't stand it any more. 
PHILIPPE: Well then, you must take some sort of 
action. 

FRANTZ: Ah! These good friends who give en- 
couraging advice. . . . What sort of action ? 
PHILIPPE: My dear chap, you're not twenty-five; at 
our age there's a solution to everything. Work . . . 
FRANTZ: I've tried to believe in that one for two 
years. 
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PHILIPPE: I don't mean that sort of work. There's 
all your ideas. Your novel what about that ? 
FRANTZ: Oh, I've said good-bye to those illusions 
long ago. I haven't any talent. You're barking up 
the wrong tree, Philippe. You seem to think I'm 
suffering from some sort of belated mal-dit-siech 
that I'm just looking for something to keep me 
employed. But I'm not. I'm the sort that wants to 
live and be happy. I need money to build up the kind 
of happiness I'm aiming at, and I know now that 
there is no way of getting it. 

PHILIPPE: And yet you were jolly near success. ... If 
Bentz hadn't refused his help at the last minute. 
FRANTZ : Any failure could tell you how many times he 
very nearly succeeded. But for me it'll be only once. 
PHILIPPE: You can't just cave in like that, old man. 
FRANTZ: I just haven't any guts left, Philippe can't 
you understand the feeling ? This was a last chance, 
and it slipped through my fingers. It's all up now. 
It's harder this time because it's the last. That's all 
there is to it. 

PHILIPPE: How could you not succeed, with all the 
wealthy people you know ? 

FRANTZ : Another little illusion you'd better discard. 
Rich people never lend their friends money. They 
only offer them cups of tea and dainty sandwiches. 
PHILIPPE: Get married then. 
FRANTZ: Why do you say that? 
PHILIPPE: It'd be a solution. 
FRANTZ: To whom, for instance? 
PHILIPPE: A wealthy heiress ! 

FRANTZ: Look, I've no name; no looks to speak of, 
I'm not famous. . . . Besides, I should despise myself 
for the rest of my life if I were to go about it that way. 
Making love to a woman who doesn't attract you is 
as sordid as working. 
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PHILIPPE: All the same, Charles got himself out of 

the same sort of mess by marrying that Argentinian. 

FRANTZ: Mrs. Bentz has just given me to understand 

that if I were to sleep with her she would make her 

husband advance me the money I need. 

PHILIPPE: And you refused ? I'd have thought you'd 

take any chance that came. 

FRANTZ : This isn't so much a chance as a superstition. 

In any case, I'm having nothing to do with it for the 

moment. 

PHILIPPE: Is it your little cousin that's having this 

effect on you ? 

FRANTZ: Possibly. 

[Silence.] 

PHILIPPE : Frantz, do you realise that for two years we 

haven't talked about ourselves to each other at all ? 

FRANTZ: I know. 

PHILIPPE: It's you who've forced our friendship into 

this conspiracy of silence that'll probably be the 

death of it. 

FRANTZ: Yes, it's me. 

[Long silence , which Franfy eventually breaks, in formal 
conversational tones.] 

Have you got a good story to cover at the moment? 

PHILIPPE: Yes. Two kids who've murdered an old 

woman, the grandmother of one of them, to get the 

money for a trip to Paris. 

FRANTZ: What are they getting? 

PHILIPPE: Reform school. The older one may get a 

spot of jail. 

FRANTZ: How old is he? 

PHILIPPE: Sixteen. 
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FRANTZ : Poor, I suppose ? Will he stay there ? 
[Silence.] 

PHILIPPE: Pretty sure to. 

FRANTZ: If I landed in jail one day, would you do 
anything about it ? 

PHILIPPE: If I happened to have any money at the 
time, yes. 

FRANTZ: Do people get very miserable in prison, I 
wonder ? 

PHILIPPE: Our sort does, I imagine. Inside, as in the 
Army, there are no pips for intelligence. 
FRANTZ (absently) : Their grandmother. She'd probably 
been good to them when they were little. What did 
they say when the judge expressed the usual indigna- 
tion? 

PHILIPPE That an old woman isn't any use anyway. 
FRANTZ: You know, one can admire that, Philippe! 
To kill your grandmother because you want to go to 
Paris. Don't you feel how terribly simple it is so 
much simpler than we imagine. 
PHILIPPE: Are you crazy? 

FRANTZ: Not crazy enough, I'm afraid. However, 
that is one solution that's still open to me. If only 
my childhood were not so smothered in priests, and 
pious books, and mother's love. . . . 
PHILIPPE: Are you trying to be funny, Frantz? 
FRANTZ: Yes, I'm trying to be funny. I'm trying to 
live. Supposing I were to kill someone, too, in order 
to get my happiness ? Do you think I could commit 
a crime, Philippe? Seriously. Don't answer right 
away, and don't joke about it. You know me very 
well. Think, and then look me straight in the eye 
and tell me. Do you think I could commit a crime ? 
PHILIPPE: No, Frante. 
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FRANTZ: You mean from the moral point of view. 

Do you think that would stop me? 

PHILIPPE: No. Don't be angry, Frantz, but I simply 

think you wouldn't have the guts. 

FRANTZ (after a pause) : Oh, I'm not angry. 

PHILIPPE: You'd have enough guts to talk about it 

probably and even to prepare it. But not to go 

through with it. 

FRANTZ: You're probably right. 

PHILIPPE: In my job, I often get the chance to follow 

these things very closely. Killing's a tough business. 

Sometimes it's a long business, too. You have to 

have the sort of nerve that'll last to the bitter end. 

FRANTZ: And you think Fm too much of a coward? 

[Silence.} 

PHILIPPE: Why worry? . . . Look why are you 
asking me all this ? 
FRANTZ: No reason. I was joking. 
PHILIPPE: You weren't, you know. 
FRANTZ: No, that's true. I was toying with the idea, 
just to see how my nerves and muscles would res- 
pond. Now I know. I'm too much of a coward. 
You're right. There's nothing more to be said. 

[He puts his bead in his bands.} 

PHILIPPE: Frantz, what is it? What's the matter? 

FRANTZ : I'm too much of a coward I've managed 

to see where my happiness lies and blaze a trail to it 
across all the phoney ideas I was brought up on, and 
I shan't have the guts to hold on to it. Philippe, we're 
friends. We talk for hours every day and yet I've 
never told you anything* Philippe, I'm in love with 
Monime. It's for her that I'm trying to get money. 
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If I give up the idea of money, I must give up the 
idea of her as well. 
PHILIPPE: Is Monime rich? 

FRANTZ : Her father died poor; all the money belongs 
to her aunt, and you can imagine Madame de Granat 
wouldn't think twice about me. I needed money to 
get Monime away from there so that we could live 
together. Bentz refused. I haven't a sou. I've got to 
seU my business. Monime can't belong to me because 
Bentz refuses me money. Can't you see how odious 
and inadmissible it is ! Can't you understand why I 
want to shout myself hoarse ? 

\Silence.] 

You can look at me. You didn't say what I expected 
just now. You felt I was too wretched for you to say 
what was in your mind. You can say it; I've been 
prepared for it for a long time. Go on, say it. I know 
it already; it's because of that that Fve grown away 
from you over these two years. You say you've 
noticed it. For two years, we have been having the 
sort of conversation that strangers have. Once, 
remember, we talked for a whole hour about how 
they make tar. You and I. Just the two of us, alone 
together. During the whole of that conversation I 
was feeling wretched and hopeful. I wanted to tell 
you about it about my wretchedness, and about 
my hopes. 

PHILIPPE: Why didn't you? 

FRANTZ: Because I was afraid of your thoughts, 
the way I'm afraid of them now. I knew them 
already then. I knew what turn they were going 
to take. What words you would clothe them in. I 
could see a certain twist of your mouth that I knew 
so well. One of those looks of yours the one I 
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dislike most. I imagined all the futile explanations 
I should . . . 

[He has been almost shouting, but stops suddenly. Silence.] 

This scene surprises you, I suppose? We must have 
been in short pants when I last threw one. Living 
that cafe" life, you've grown up, Philippe, without 
noticing it. You've become a man. You're already 
incapable of understanding me. Through the expres- 
sion of amazement on your face, I can read in it the 
signs of your manhood. Signs of indulgence and 
irony that have frightened me for two years. Come 
on, say it, say it! 

PHILIPPE: But Frantz, what on earth's wrong with 
you? 

FRANTZ: You know what's wrong with me. Say 
something! Be amazed! Pity me for being in love 
with Monime! 

PHILIPPE: I'm not amazed, and I don't pity you. 
FRANTJS: Don't pretend! This very minute you're 
remembering how shy I was with women when we 
used to go to Montparnasse, and how they would 
always go off and leave me, saying I was crazy. They'll 
have a good laugh when you tell them, won't they? 
A better laugh than you, probably, because you're a 
bit frightened of me at the moment. ..." Falling in 
love with a little girl !" you'll all say ..." that would 
happen to him "... Go on, laugh, why don't you? 
Are you afraid to ? You wouldn't have fallen in love, 
I suppose? You'd have seen the red light and 
cleared out in time? No nonsense. Little girls when 
one's thirty-five and ripe to settle down. 

[Pause.] 
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All right, I'll try to pull myself together. Otherwise 
you'll never say anything. And tonight I've got to 
talk. Just talk and talk and talk my head off, like a 
whore. And I'd rather it was to you than anyone 
else, after all. 

PHILIPPE: I don't know what's wrong with you, 
Frantz. 

FRAJSITZ: Yes, you do, I'm at rock bottom, tonight, 
and I'm lonely. 

PHILIPPE: In spite of the way we've drifted apart 
these last two years, I'm still your friend. 
FRANTZ: Yes, but all you can offer me is intelligent 
advice, and that's what I need least. It's a luxury. 
Any stranger could give it to me. What I was hoping 
you could do for me just for tonight was what the 
truest and simplest friends do take some of my 
unhappiness on yourself. It's too much for me to 
bear alone. (He has seized Philippe's hands.} Philippe, 
they'll take her away from me. Go on, laugh you'll 
be perfectly right. I've lived for two years on the 
love of this girl, trusting in my success, like a fool. 
When Bentz refused me the money just now I felt 
utterly lost and desperate. I realised for the first time 
how flimsy my hopes really were. If I've no money 
to take her away, she'll be snapped up by someone 
else, now that I can't make a decent bid for her. 
PHILIPPE: But you say she loves you. 
FRANTZ: Oh, she's fond of me all right. But the first 
time the Duchess produces some titled feller-me-lad 
for her to marry, what's to prevent her going off and 
leaving me in my poverty, even though she is still 
fond of me? 

PHILIPPE: Wouldn't she follow you without money? 
FRANTZ: Oh, I suppose she'd follow me on an im- 
pulse. But what should I do with a millionairess, if I 
hadn't any money? No-one in his senses could 
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expect her to be able to put up with the petty 
irritations of that sort of life, or hope that I could go 
on loving her, poverty-stricken and humiliated. I 
know poverty, and I'm not going to introduce her 
to it. I'd rather marry her off myself to some rich man. 
PHILIPPE: You're letting your own pride lead you off 
at a tangent. If you really love her, you can still 
marry her. 

FRANTZ: It's useless. I might have known it. Every- 
one will tell me that. I do " really " love her, Philippe. 
Why do you always talk, all of you, as though money 
were something nasty from under a stone, when 
actually it's the only thing that can protect you from 
nastiness ? I love her too much to do without money. 
PHILIPPE: That's blasphemous, Frante. Real love can 
do without money. 

FRANTZ: Oh, for God's sake don't start moralising. 
I tell you I'm suffering. You say you're my friend. 
Can't you try to understand what I'm going through, 
instead of just churning out ready-made answers? 
Poverty made my childhood a long train of pettiness 
and disgust, and now I don't trust myself. My love 
is too beautiful, I expect too much of it, to risk 
infecting it as well. I want to surround it with a 
protective wall of money. 
PHILIPPE : It's sheer madness, Frantz. 
FRANTZ: Yes, isn't it? I want my love to be spotless. 
I want us to love each other without calculation or 
fear or shame. Sheer madness. 

[Silence*] 

I sometimes think there are probably people about 
who have too much money. Who are afraid it will 
spoil their love, just as I am afraid mine will be 
spoiled by poverty. It's ludicrous. 
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PHILIPPE: Frantz. I know you'll say I'm talking like 
an uncle, but ... be patient. It will probably all come 
right, one day. 

FRANTZ: There's something else. It's not easy living 
at close quarters with a young girl. I can't wait any 
longer. I need her as much as I need air and water. 
PHILIPPE: Take her as your mistress at Granat, 
then. . . . 

FRANTZ : I suppose that's what will happen. I can feel 
the moment approaching, irresistibly, inevitably, 
when she will have to belong to me. The only true 
link between us, our tenderness, is at the mercy of 
that moment now. I know the value of tenderness, 
Philippe. I know there is no compromise possible 
with love, and that any little drab in the streets has 
only to lift up her arms and show off her breasts for 
tenderness to be utterly futile. 

PHILIPPE (In a bard voice): Frantz, there's another 
solution. Be a man. Have the pluck to get out. 
FRANTZ: No, Philippe. . . . My love isn't perfect, but 
I have the feeling that somewhere out of sight, 
though very near me, there is another love spreading 
enormous wings, and that this other love will perhaps 
be mine one day if I prove myself worthy of it. You 
think it would be courageous to resign myself, don't 
you? not to snatch at it and drag it out of the 
shadows ? But it would be cowardly. We all have 
one chance of love. What we should do is to seize the 
chance as it passes, and then build up our love humbly, 
relentlessly, even though it cost a year of our life or 
perhaps a crime. 

PHILIPPE: But are you sure there is no other solution 
than the success of your business ? 
FRANTZ: Her aunt's death would be one. 

[They stand looking attach other for a long time.] 
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PHILIPPE: Frantz! 

FRANTZ : What's the matter ? You told me yourself I 

should never have the courage to commit a crime. 

PHILIPPE: Frantz, you weren't really thinking . . . ? 

FRANTZ : Just now, yes. I was quite wrong to believe 

for a moment that it was possible. You saw for 

yourself. 

PHILIPPE: Frantz! You're making me feel guilty! I 

feel like someone who's pointed out the wrong road 

to you and gone calmly on his own way. 

FRANTZ (rising, with a smile) : Don't be too remorseful. 

For sensitive people the parting of the ways always 

comes sooner or kter. And we shall have gone a long 

way together. 

PHILIPPE: Why did you want us to separate? I'm 

sure things would have been different if we had 

stayed friends. Frantz drop all these mad ideas . . . 

let's carry on together, help each other. 

FRANTZ: One could always try, I suppose. 

FLORENTINE (appearing with a coat over her pyjamas] : 

There you are, you two! I was looking for a man. 

Country houses give me the creeps. Of course, there's 

a spider in my room there always are spiders in 

country bedrooms. It's as big as a house. I'm 

terrified of spiders. Won't anyone come and kill it 

for me? 

FRANTZ: Go on, Philippe. Florentine knows how 

bad I am at killing spiders. 

FLORENTINE: Oh! If I had to count on you! But I'm 

sure your friend is much nicer than you are. 

PHILIPPE : Yes, I'll come. In a minute. Frantz and I 

were just talking something rather important. 

FLORENTINE: As important as that? 

PHILIPPE: Yes. 

FRANTZ (gently): No. Not so important. Off you go, 

Philippe. 
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PHILIPPE: I can't leave you like this, old man. 

FRANTZ: Of course you can. I swear it's all right. 

Please. 

PHILIPPE: I'll come back in a minute, I promise. 

FLORENTINE: My God, there's chivalry for you! I'd 

better go and find Mr. Bentz. He's older, he won't be 

such a heel. 

[ She goes 0///.] 

FRANTZ : Go on, old man. Please. You've been very 

decent. Truly. Now you go with Florentine Tm 

asking you to. Go on. 

PHILIPPE: You're not angry? I'll be back. 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

PHILIPPE : I feel terrible about it. But I really do want 

to know what she's getting at. This little manoeuvre's 

been going on ever since you introduced us. 

FRANTZ: Hurry up and catch her. 

PHILIPPE: Do cheer up. You're exaggerating, really, 

you know. . . . We'll talk more about it. You'll see. 

We'll think of something. 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

PHILIPPE (going out and coming back again) : You're not 

angry with me? 

FRANZ : Of course not. 

\Phitippe goes out. Franfy sits down and holds his head in 
his hands. 

Monime enters suddenly I\ 

MONIME: Aren't you in bed, Frantz ? You'll be tired 

tomorrow. 

FRANTZ (sitting up} : What about you? Why aren't 

you asleep ? 
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MONIME : I wanted to talk to you. I was waiting till 
the other two had gone. 

FRANTZ : Are you pleased with the trip, little one ? 
MONIME: Yes. 

FRANTZ: It's fun, isn't it, to drop in on people one 
doesn't know of an evening and then have to stay the 
night? Is your room all right? 
MONIME: Yes. 

FRANTZ: You don't look happy. If I were a girl 
boxed up in a castle all the year round with an aged 
aunt, I should feel highly delighted at having so many 
things happening in one evening. 
MONIME: I am happy. 
FRANTZ : Then why the sigh ? 

MONIME: You came to ask them for money, didn't 
you? 

FRANTZ : Don't you worry about that, Monime. Let 
me fight it out by myself. You mustn't know any- 
thing. I swear I'll manage to get hold of enough for 
us to be happy. 

MONIME: As you say that, I can hear that your voice 
doesn't believe it any more. Why won't you tell me ? 
They refused to give it you, and you're too proud to 
say so. (Pause.) I let you alone at first because I 
thought that after all it might be better that way, but 
do you really believe that our happiness depends on 
that money. Do you, dear, silly one? 
FRANTZ: Yes, I do. 

MONIME: Well, you're wrong. We can be very 
rich if we want to, and still turn up our noses at 
money. 

FRANTZ: You're such a little girl, Monime. 
MONIME: I know, I know you can be terribly older 
and wiser just because I'm younger than you, but I 
know a lot. 
FRANTZ (smiling) : What do you know ? 
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MONIME: Sit down. S-sh! Don't say anything. And 
you're not to smile at me or shout at me, and above 
all above all, you're not to interrupt me with one of 
those bitter remarks of yours that you're so proud of 
and that make you miserable for the rest of the day 
when you've said them. (She is standing behind him, 
her head against his.} Frantz, I don't want you to be 
sad any more. Don't say anything. You'll only start 
lying and telling me you're not sad and that you're 
earning a lot of money and that you'll come one day 
in a huge bottle-green car, the sort I like, to carry me 
off miles and miles away from my horrible old aunt. 
... I know your little story. . . . Don't tell me ... It 
wouldn't be true. You are sad. One thing I must say 
for you, you play your part well. Breaking the 
branches off trees as you pass them, just to infuriate 
me; sneering at the books I read; pulling down my 
hair seven times a day the same old ritual as when 
we were children. And yet, underneath all this by- 
play that hasn't changed a bit, I can see perfectly well 
that you're unhappy, Frantz. (She places her hand over 
his mouth.} You were going to lie. Ever since we 
started out this evening you've had a face as long as a 
fiddle. Do you think I didn't see all those horrid 
figures you were scribbling in your notebook ? You 
are unhappy, Frantz. Do you think I don't know 
why ? You jumped, didn't you, and you tried to move 
your lips. But I've got my hand tight there, and you 
can't say a word. You know very well I'm as strong as 
you, my boy! My boy. Frantz, you're not my boy 
any longer. You don't look at me the same way. Or 
kiss me the same way. You're frightened to take me 
on your knee or hold me in your arms. Go on, go on, 
try to talk. You'll only tell me that I don't under- 
stand. . . . Just because you were brighter than I was 
at school you've got into the habit of thinking you're 
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the cleverer one still. Idiot! Dear idiot! I know 
what's wrong. (Pause. She has her cheek against bis bead 
and Is murmuring, far too tenderly} I'll be your mistress, 
Frantz, whenever you like. S-sh! Don't talk. Don't 
move your lips you tickle my hand. Just stay like 
a little boy and let me rock you to sleep with what 
I've said, until you're not unhappy any more. I'll 
be your mistress whenever you like. You want to talk, 
do you? I know what you're going to say. But it 
doesn't matter. Nothing matters. I want your arm to 
find its way back to my waist and your head to find 
its way back to my shoulder freely and openly. I'm 
taking my hand away. You can talk now. Only don't 
look at me for a moment. 



remains motionless for a moment^ then turns 
abruptly and holds her to him. She feels ashamed^ 

Oh, Frantz! 

FRANTZ: I'm looking at you. The same eyes, the 

same mouth as when I was a child. You are Monime, 

with the wildest of looks and the reddest of lips. 

Trembling lips, too. My everyday Monime, is it 

really you ? 

MONIME: Yes, Frantz, it's me. 

FRANTZ : Stand up straight, now. I'm looking at you. 

You're very beautiful today. Is it for the great 

occasion that you've got on your new dress and put 

up your hair ? But you've forgotten to make yourself 

some grown-up fingernails. . . . These are your tree- 

climbing nails ! And your great decision hasn't taught 

you to make up your face . . . you've put your lip- 

stick on any old how, as usual. . . . 

MONIME : Oh, Frantz, you're laughing at me. . . . 

[He has drawn her towards him. She hides her head^\ 
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FRANTZ : My little one, I'm glad It was my wild one 
that came to tell me this, with her hands all scratched 
and her lipstick all awry. (Pause). Dear, silly girl. 
Coming without thinking to stop me from being sad. 
Without stopping to ask yourself any questions. Do 
you think I don't know everything? You don't love 
me as a man, Monime. You came to find your lost 
comrade, and you offered your body in exchange, the 
most precious ransom you could give. Our friend- 
ship never hurt you. You've never dreamed of a 
tyranny stronger and gentler than that of childhood 
friendship. Don't hide your head. What are you 
ashamed of? I love you for it all, my girl with the 
quiet voice . . . Monime, who knows everything and 
nothing. 

MONIME: I know that I want to be your mistress. I 
want you to make love to me and hurt me. I want to 
hear you laughing and singing again. 

[Silence. He takes her in his arms?[ 

FRANTZ: Idiot, I love you. You've come to give me 

a wonderful present; but what could I give you in 

exchange ? 

MONIME: I'm not a little girl. I don't want you to 

laugh at me. I want you to take me. 

FRANTZ : But you don't love me, Monime. 

MONIME: I love you the only way I know how to. I 

shall soon change, Frantz. I swear I shall learn 

terribly quickly. Take me, Frantz. 

FRANTZ: You must go to bed. 

MONIME: You're not well. I can see it in your eyes. 

Your hands are trembling. 

FRANTZ: Go along, little one. It would be too stupid 

if anyone found us together here. 

MONIME: I don't care. 
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FRANTZ : Please go. 

MONIME : Touch me, at least. Kiss me. I don't want 
to be just your friend any more, your poor little play- 
fellow that hasn't any claim on you. You said once 
that I should be your wife. . . . 
FRANTZ : When we are rich, and when you love me 
with a woman's love. 
MONIME : But I shall love you that way, I know I shall. 

[ She goes up to him and says to him softly ; awkwardly^ 

Kiss me, please. Kiss me as you would kiss someone 
you had just met and loved. 

[He rfiakes as if to push her away.] 

Just once, only once, so that tonight begins another 
sort of life. You want to, Frantz, you want to. 
You're trembling and you haven't the courage to 
tear me away. Why don't you kiss me? Ah! 

[He gives her a long kiss.] 

FRANTZ: Go along now, Monime. 

[She goes.} 

Curtain 



ACT TWO 

Scene: The Duchess 9 s antechamber, in semi-darkness. 

It is a huge bare room, with tapestries and armour about. A. 
French window leads to the grounds where large trees are to 
be seen. 

Time: It is evening, near nightfall. 

Monime and Franfy come in from the garden and put on 
the lights. 

MONIME: She didn't ask any questions during dinner, 

because of Urbain. But she certainly will. Frantz, 

don't pull that awful face. I was a stupid little goose 

before, but I'm a very good liar now. You taught me 

that. 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

MONIME: Why are you unhappy every time we come 

back from there? 

FRANTZ : Because you're a very good liar, and because 

I taught you. 

MONIME: You're mad! I'm very happy. 

FRANTZ: That's not true. 

MONIME: It is. 

FRANTZ: No doubt you can lie well enough to your 

aunt, but not to me. Since we've been lovers, you're 

not happy, Monime. 

\L<ong silence. Monime gets up, and with forced cheerful- 
ness ] 

MONIME: There must be some water in her room. 
I'm going to take the famous pills before she arrives; 
with her water what a joke! 
FRANTZ: Don't take them. It's not worth it now. 
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MONIME: But Frantz, the doctor told you it's our 
only chance. 

FRANTZ: There's another, that he didn't think of. 
Don't take them. It's not worth it. 

[Silence.] 

MONIME: What's the matter, Frantz? 

FRANTZ: I've had enough of living in this constant 

state of apprehension. Telling lies. Making furtive 

trips with Florentine. 

MONIME : We won't go any more. 

FRANTZ: You know very well we shan't have the 

courage. We're prisoners now, Monime. We must 

love each other now, at all costs. Every day. 

Laboriously. Scrupulously. Taking pills to murder 

our children and smiling to deceive the old woman. 

[Florentine appears at the French window^ coming from the 
garden^ 

FLORENTINE: Hullo there 1 Aren't you coming to 

Vichy with me? I've got a midnight pass. Good 

evening,, pale and interesting I 

FRANTZ: Good evening. 

FLORENTINE: It's marvellous in the evening, you 

know there's a whole crowd of us going the 

oddest collection you ever saw. But of course you 

don't like it. God, how difficult conversation is with 

you! So you really aren't coming? 

MONIME: You know we can't. Aunt Caroline has 

forbidden us. 

FLORENTINE: What? Isn't the old dear dead yet? 

She really has no sense of propriety. Tell her to hurry 

up and not hang about so. 

MONIME: Florentine. . . . 
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FLORENTINE: I'm off, dear girl. Frantz is glaring at 
me quite terrifyingly. Hang it all, Frantz, I was only 
joking. 'Bye, darling. Goodbye, pale and interesting. 

\Sbegoes off into the grounds > laughing. Monime watches her 
go. Then she fetches a glass of water from the adjoining 
room and takes the pills.~\ 

MONIME: There you are! A little water; two pills at 

midday, two pills at night, and the babies die off like 

flies. I have no shame no shame at all. (She makes a 

little curtsey.} Expert infanticide, at your service. 

FRANTZ: Why do you make fun of it? 

MONIME: We've got to be happy any way that we can 

now. Even if it's just by making fun of things. 

FRANTZ: You're better than I am. And not such a 

coward. 

MONIME : I won't have you saying such things. Just 

because a poor idiot of a girl loves you and plays the 

clown to try and make you laugh. It doesn't happen 

often. 

FRANTZ: I'm miserable, Monime. 

MONIME: You see the reward I get. 

FRANTZ : We were wrong to love each other this way. 

It's all right for Florentine. 

MONIME: Frantz, there mustn't be any regrets. . . . 

FRANTZ : But it's over now. We're going to get out 

of this dead end, I promise. 

MONIME: You're going to have some money? Your 

business is starting up again ? 

FRANTZ: No. Something else. 

MONIME: Something else? But we've thought so 

hard there can't be a solution, however tiny; it 

could never have slipped through the mesh. 

FRANTZ: Yes, there is. There was another solution I 

told you about. 
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MONIME: Which one? 

FRANTZ : Get up, there's your aunt coming 

[The Duchess, a larger-than-life almost fabulous personage -, 
comes in followed by Urbain, the major-domo, carrying a 
fur rug.} 

DUCHESSE: So there you are, both of you! I must say 
you are most difficult to find these days. You seem to 
have a way of disappearing as if by magic, 

[She installs herself in her enormous wing-chair, a slow, 
meticulous ceremony.] 

You may go now, Urbain. And bring me my sleeping- 
draught when I ring. 

[The Major-domo leaves. Pause.} 

Now, I quite understand that you should have a 
taste for long walks and solitary excursions. The 
poor Duke was just the same. Except for meals 
he was never to be found. Always prowling about 

the woods with nothing but his cane for company 

But, is it perhaps possible that you are a little too fond 
of them ? Pray don't interrupt me, Monime. I am not 
your nurse, of course, to follow you about and spank 
you when you are naughty. Nor am I at all put out by 
your close association with this dear boy, please be 
assured of that. But seeing you flying off to Vichy 
and here, there and everywhere by car, as you do, just 
the two of you, I've been thinking the people in this 
part of the country are so stupid they might begin to 
imagine there was some sort of relationship between 
you other than mere friendship. . . . It's ridiculous, I 
grant you, my dear Frantz, and being as intelligent as 
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you are, you will be the first to kugh at it. ... Quite 
so. That is a compliment I really have to pay you! 
you have always known your place and kept to it. I 
am sure it is only thoughtlessness on your part, and 
were it not for the grotesque you will agree that 
grotesque is the word were it not as I say for the 
grotesque gossip it might occasion, I should certainly 
not allude to it. However, there is this outlandish 
gossip in the air. And you know how quickly it 
can take hold of these small provincial places. The 
cure, who by the way is a perfect fool, is already 
heaving ecstatic sighs in anticipation of the marriage 
service. 

MONIME: Aunt Caroline . . . 

DUCHESSE: I know. He's been dreaming of that 
service ever since your first communion, and he would 
die of chagrin if we were to go to the bishop which 
we probably shall, by the way. But from the way he 
gushed over me kst Sunday it would seem that he 
thinks the ceremony is likely to take pkce at any 
moment. And I am sure you will understand, my dear 
Frantz, that that is quite impossible. I have the 
friendliest of feelings towards you, but all the same, 
and in spite of the great respect I had for your poor 
father, I cannot allow Granat to imagine that I would 
have my niece marry the son of my late physician. It 
would be comical, as the poor Duke used to say. It 
was the only adjective he knew. 
MONIME: Aunt Caroline . . . 

DUCHESSE: Now don't interfere, Monime. Frantz is 
an intelligent boy. He wouldn't dream of taking 
offence at anything so obviously reasonable. Isn't 
that so, Frantz? 

FKANTZ: Most certainly, Madame. 
DUCHESSE: You are a fine boy, Frantz; I have always 
appreciated that. I realise that at the moment you are 
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not managing your affairs particularly cleverly 
however, let us not go into that now, we can discuss 
that kter but you are a charming young man in 
every respect, I must say that. A little weak of 
course, both morally and physically. . . . When I think 
.of your father who could pretty well fell a tree with a 
few blows of his stick, I must say I am baffled. How 
is it possible that he begot you ? ... It is true your 
mother was nothing to speak of ... He married her 
against my advice . . . she hadn't a penny to bless 
herself with and then she had that chronic cough, it 
seems. I say e it seems * for I could never be bothered 
with her never set eyes on her in fact. If he had 
taken the wife I had in mind for him, his son would 
have been quite another proposition, if I may say so, 
and he would not have died penniless. But we are 
straying from the point. You are a good boy just the 
same. I am very fond of you, and have every respect 
for your excellent qualities. But once having said this, 
I cannot possibly have people thinking that you are 
about to become my nephew. Were we in Paris, 
among sophisticated people, everything would be 
quite different. It would not enter anyone's head that 
I could possibly marry you to my niece. But here we 
are dealing with people stupid enough to think any- 
thing possible and if I were to announce tomorrow 
that I had chosen you for Monime, it would not in the 
least surprise them. They are quite absurd. I know 
them only too well. That is why, my dear children, I 
am going to ask you to space these outings more 
discreetly, and make yourselves a little less con- 
spicuous. 

MONIME: But aunt . . . 

DUCHESSE: Now do. let us leave this ridiculous 
subject, Monime my dear. I feel sure you have both 
understood perfectly well what I have been trying to 
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say. Let us talk about you now, Frantz. You have 
had to sell your business. At a loss, I understand. 
FRANTZ: I have nothing left but debts. 
DUCHESSE: You would have your way, and now of 
course you have come a cropper. Were you my own 
son, I could forgive you for having neither business 
sense nor a taste for study. But you have neither the 
fortune which makes idleness possible, nor the 
breeding which makes it imperative. What do you 
propose to do ? 

FRANZ: I don't know. I don't know what to do. 
DUCHESSE: A bad reply if ever there was one. You 
must work, my dear boy. For people of your sort, it 
is the only thing to be done. I mean, you can't turn 
thief or murderer. 

\Franfy gives her a long look.} 

It would get you nowhere and in any case you 
would be caught in the end. If only you would bring 
yourself to marry some fat money-bag. But you will 
bring in sentiment. Think it over, my dear Frantz. I 
am always happy to have you at Granat but I 
should not like you to take for granted a leisure and 
luxury which are not yours by right. 

[Marie- Anne appears, with red-rimmed eyes and handker- 
chief in hand. She is torn between distress and timidity^ 

MARIE-ANNE: You must excuse me, Your Grace, for 

disturbing you. 

DUCHESSE: What is it, woman? 

MARIE-ANNE: Oh, Your Grace, it's dreadful. 

DUCHESSE: Really. Is this going to be another of 

your tedious stories ? 

MARIE-ANNE: Oh, no, Your Grace . . . 
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DUCHESSE: I suppose this time you want me to 

supply knickerbockers for some village brat you've 

taken pity on? 

MARIE-ANNE: Oh, no, Your Grace . . . 

DUCHESSE: Take that pitiful look off your face, 

woman. You know it drives me to distraction. Well, 

come along, what is it? 

MARIE-ANNE: My cousin, Your Grace . . . 

DUCHESSE: Ah, this is a new one. Now what has he 

been up to ? No doubt trying to extort money from 

you in his usual manner? 

MARIE- ANNE : Oh, no, Your Grace . . . I've heard from 

the hospital at Toulon, where he has been taken; he's 

very ill; he's going to die. 

DUCHESSE: And you really believe that ? How much 

does he ask for? He must be wanting quite a tidy 

sum. 

MARIE-ANNE : But he didn't write to me, Your Grace 

it was the hospital . . . 

DUCHESSE: An accomplice of course. Anyone can 

fool you. Show me the letter. . . . Obviously, they've 

used the hospital writing paper. . . . My good girl, 

what do you expect ? we're all going to die. 

MARIE-ANNE: Might I perhaps ask you to allow me 

a few days* leave, Your Grace ? 

DUCHESSE: Take it. Take it, my good woman; one 

can never rely on you anyway. 

MARIE- ANNE : I shouldn't like to displease Your Grace. 

DUCHESSE: Oh, my displeasure is of no importance! 

We all know that here. I shall just have to look after 

myself; take my medicine by myself, play piquet by 

myself, and 

MONIME: But I'll take Marie- Anne's place for you, 
aunt Caroline. . . . 

DUCHESSE: It is true you will have plenty of time, my 
dear child, now that you are giving up your walks. 
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You may go, then, Marie- Anne. These two children 

are wearing the most appalling expression, but as they 

declare themselves willing you had better take 

advantage of it. It won't last. When are you leaving ? 

MARIE- ANNE: There is a train at ten o'clock. 

DUCHESSE: Take it then, and try to be back on 

Monday. . . . 

MARIE-ANNE: Oh, Your Grace, I thought I might 

stay until . . . 

DUCHESSE: Of course, of course. But be as quick as 

you can. , . . 

MARIE-ANNE: Goodnight, Your Grace. ... I must 

hurry and pack my bag. I'm so afraid I might arrive 

too late, poor boy. . . . 

[ She goes ouf.] 

DUCHESSE: So the creature's going to die. Good 
riddance to bad rubbish. The old fool's been giving 
him all her money and he of course has been drinking 
it away, with the able assistance of any trollop he 
could find. I never have been able to understand why 
she stuck to that sea-faring Casanova. 
MONIME : Was he her cousin ? 

DUCHESSE: So she said, to cover up her little game. 
I have never for one instant believed it. Or if he was 
her cousin, it was certainly not as such that she flew 
off to see him every time he came to port and gave 
him all her savings. 

MONIME : I don't understand, Aunt Caroline. 
DUCHESSE: I know what I'm saying. She was 
engaged to him once . . . let's hope to God that's all 
it was . . . and yet at over fifty, she still weeps when 
he doesn't write. What do you think of that? 
MONIME: Poor Marie-Anne! Perhaps they were in 
love once, and couldn't get married! 
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DUCHESSE: Pshaw! is that all? I was to have married 
the Due cT Orleans. Ring for Urbain, will you please, 
dear boy? It never came to anything because his 
mother unearthed a Spanish Princess for him. But 
did I spend the rest of my life weeping and wailing? 
MONIME: It isn't the same, Aunt Caroline. . . . 
DUCHESSE: Be quiet, you are a little nincompoop. 
You really are being most provoking, and I want to 
get a good night's rest. 

\Urbain comes in y carrying a glass on a salver.] 

Ah, here is my medicine. Ugh! It's disgusting. You 
will not forget to inform the kitchen maid, Urbain, 
that she should choose between that boy and her 
situation. Send my women in. ... 

\Urbain goes out and comes back later with the maids\ 

It would be a fine thing if I were left to the mercy 
of all my servants' whims. Not to speak of having 
to put up with their marrying those of my mortal 
enemy. One of the kitchen maids, if you will 
believe it, wanted to marry Dr. Fernot's valet-de- 
chambre! Dr. Fernot a man who makes me long to 
pour a little something into his wine. The ninny 
maintains she's in love with him! Quite magnificent. 
What is the matter with them all ? Let them give their 
minds to doing their work properly and being honest, 
and leave the rest to the street girls. Goodnight, 
Monime my dear. . . . 

[Noise of a merry-go-round in the distance.} 

Now of course there's that hubbub. . . . This fair is a 
positive martyrdom. Scores of times I've asked for it 
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to be postponed until August, when I take my cure at 
Plombieres. But the Mayor says it is impossible, 
that it's been at this time since the twelfth century. 
But he is so negligent. . . . Ah well, my sleeping- 
draught has quietened me down. . . . Goodnight, my 
dear Frantz. You are quite pale, what is the matter? 
Perhaps you need a tonic ? Goodnight. . . . 

[She goes into her room, followed by two maids. Urbain 9 
having closed the door, comes back to Monime^ 



URBAIN: I beg pardon, Mademoiselle. But as you are 
being kind enough to repkce Mademoiselle Marie- 
Anne this evening, I ought to tell you that Her Grace 
has given us all permission to go off to the fair for a 
while. . . . There will only be old Joseph here. But 
you know he's deaf, Mademoiselle, and always 
dropping off to sleep. So I should be very grateful if 
you would be so good as to send for me if Her Grace 
should need anything. I shall not go far. 
MONIME: Very well, Urbain. 

[He bows and goes out. Silence for a while. The two maids 
leave the Duchess's room and curtsey as they go off.] 

It will be nice alone together. 

DUCHESSE (calling) : Monime. . . . 

MONIME (in the doorway, throng}* which can be seen a bed 

with a canopy) : Yes, Aunt Caroline ? 

DUCHESSE (who can be heard but not seen) : If I move 

during my sleep, please make a note. My doctor 

claims it is very indicative. As a matter of fact I 

believe the man's a lunatic. But we have to submit to 

these people. . . . Make a note, there's a good girl. 

MONIME: Of course, Aunt Caroline. 

DUCHESSE: Your eyes look haggard, Monime. These 
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walks are tiring you. Where were you this afternoon r 

At Vichy ? Don't overdo this dancing. 

MONIME: But on the contrary, Aunt Caroline. We 

went for a very quiet walk in the country with 

Philippe and Florentine. 

DUCHESSE: Very well, then. Goodnight. 

MONIME: Goodnight, Aunt Caroline. . . . 

[She has closed the door, and comes back to Frant^ on tiptoe. 
She drops a curtsey, 



Goodnight, Aunt Caroline. . . . 

FRANTZ: Let's see your real smile again now. Look 

at me with your real eyes. Be yourself. 

MONIME: Don't you think I'm a very good liar? 

FRANTZ (looks at her) : My Monime with the white 

dress. . . . Yes, you are the same girl. The girl that's 

such a good liar. The girl that can undress in a flash, 

take her lover and dress again in a flash the girl 

that's always drinking water. 

MONIME: I love you, Frantz. . . . 

FRANTZ: Forgive me. That false smile that I re- 

proach you for I put it there myself. 

MONIME: What does it matter? 

FRANTZ: I've made you into so many of the things I 

detest. All because I was too cowardly to give you 

up and too cowardly to get the money at all costs. It's 

because I was every sort of coward that we're afraid 

now. (Pause.) Can't you feel them all around us 

filthy hands, greasy hands, old wrinkled abortionists' 

hands. . . .? 

MONIME: How can they harm us, Frantz, since we 

love each other? 

FRANTZ: My climber of trees, my girl running in the 

grass, my little one. I don't want some vile old 

woman to hurt you and make you feel frightened and 
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ashamed. I don't want it. I don't want it. (H* puts 

his bead in his hands.} 

MONIME (goes to him) : Let's go away, Frantz. We'll 

go and live in a big town and get some work. I don't 

mind a bit about being poor. 

FRANTZ (without moving) : We shouldn't be able to love 

each other if we were poor. 

MONIME: Why do you say that? I should love you 

even if you were ugly and poor and sick. 

FRANTZ: Oh, my God, what a monster I am. Other 

people believe in an eternity of love, in a humble 

cottage, with clear cold water. Why am I blessed with 

this love, but not the credulity to feed it on ? 

MONIME: You don't love me, Frante. 

FRANTZ (taking her by the arm and shouting) : I forbid 

you do you understand I forbid you to say that ! 

MONIME: You're hurting me ! 

FRANTZ: I know there'll come a time when other 

people will say those things. I can hear them sneering 

already . . . and I don't care. But you musn't doubt 

me, not you, not even for a second. (On his knees.} I 

love you, Monime. 

MONIME (stroking his head gently} : Why are you afraid 

then? 

FRANTZ: Because I love you. Because I know what 

petty things can kill the greatest love. 

MONIME: Ours can't die. 

FRANTZ: Yes it can. Even ours. Try to understand, 

my little one. People don't love each other like lovers 

in stories, naked and forever. People who love each 

other are constantly battling against hordes of hidden 

forces that attack them from within or from the 

world outside. Against other men and other women. 

MONIME: We are strong enough to fight them. 

FRANTZ: Not with poverty to fight as well. Poverty 

will line up with our enemies, with all the fatal germs 
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that love has to resist from the very first moment. 
Oh, you're talking like a spoiled darling. . . . You 
don't know the way that poverty goes to work; how 
ingenious it is how persistent. For twenty years 
now I have had it at my heels like a snarling dog I 
know that nothing can resist it, even youth, although 
youth is as vital and as strong as love. I'm afraid of it. 
I'm afraid of the beautiful women we shall pretend 
not to notice when you are poor and ill dressed. . . . 
I'm afraid of seeing you diminish every day taking 
orders from a boss or doing sordid chores about the 
house. I know that that shouldn't matter and that I 
shall feel all the more tenderness for you because of it. 
But I'm afraid of that very tenderness, too, because 
little by little it will take the place of love. 
MONIME: Perhaps if we're happy you'll stop being 
afraid. . . . 

FRANTZ: You're not listening. You're following 
your own sweet dream. No one will listen to me. No 
one will believe me. . . . But what if I know that we 
have no right to take this thousand to one risk of 
spoiling our love? Supposing I know that one 
morning we shall wake up in our room and look at 
each other with hatred; and that you will ask your- 
self if it wouldn't have been better to go on leading 
the peaceful, happy life of the rich? 
MONIME: Oh, Frantz! 

FRANTZ: You will ask yourself that, whether you 
want to or not. . . . You'll look at me quite differently 
when my back is turned. And I shall watch the 
almost imperceptible marks of poverty at the corners 
of your mouth and on your hands, and it will be 
enough for our eyes to meet for our love to be 
killed. 

MONIME : Oh, how can you know all that in advance ? 
FRANTZ (crouched on the ground, clasping her legs, stays 
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wrapped in thought for a while) : Monime, I should like 
to believe in fairy-tales too. . . . 
MONIME: Frantzl You're crying. 
FRANTZ: You won't be able to understand it all 
perhaps, but promise me that if one day you see me 
hauled up for judgment and you find that I fill you 
with disgust promise me you'll remember these 
tears. 

MONIME : What's wrong with you ? 
FRANTZ: They'll tell you I was a weakling; that I 
hadn't the courage to work and endure poverty; they 
may even tell you I didn't love you, as though they 
had the right to judge me. . . . But you won't listen to 
them. You will think of these tears and of how much 
I longed for perfection. 
MONIME: I don't understand you. 
FRANTZ: I don't need you to. I need you to believe 
in my love, even without understanding it. 
MONIME : I do believe in it, Frantz, and we'll do what- 
ever you like. You must never cry any more. 

[A long silence. They remain motionless close to each other 9 
looking very small in the great hall, surrounded by armour. 
Monime looks thoughtful.] 

Oh, why haven't I any money of my own ? Every- 
thing would be so simple. . . . 

FRANTZ (raises his head and looks at her} : When your 
aunt dies you will be rich. 

MONIME: Why do you say that? We shouldn't wish 
she were dead. 

FRANTZ : We can wish we were happy. And it's the 
same thing. Monime, if you want us to love each 
other, you will wish for her death. Every morning, 
like a prayer. 
MONIME; Oh, Frantz, no! 
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FRANTZ (faking her face in bis hands) : Look at me. 

There is only this one chance left for us. Will you 

dare not to wish her dead so that we can be happy ? 

MONIME (turns her head away) : I love you. 

FRANTZ: Look at me. Please. 

MONIME: I'm ashamed. 

FRANTZ: What are you thinking? 

MONIME (hiding her head on Franks breast} : The same 

as you, but it makes me unhappy. 

FRANTZ: There's no need, silly one. It's never been 

known for wishes to interfere with destiny, even for 

a second. . . . Besides, I may be wrong. We may be 

able to love each other for a long while the way 

we are. . . . 

[He takes a few steps away from far.] 

MONIME: Frantz, you say " we ", but you still mean 
yourself! Is it true that you could stop loving me 
because of it being this way ? 

[He shrugs his shoulders^ 

Oh! Then let her die ... let her die quickly ! I don't 
want you to stop loving me. 

[Frant^goes slowly to the door of the Duchess's room* opens 
it a fraction and looks in. After a moment of silence ] 

FRANTZ (softly) : There she is lying in state. . .. You're 
asleep. . . . Your old heart is beating feebly, but 
doggedly of course. You can't even be dreaming . . . 
except perhaps of social caste. You take every 
possible precaution don't you? You're on your 
guard; you're holding on like glue. . . . You'll 
squeeze out another twenty years yet, day by day, as 
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cleverly as you squeeze bargains out of shopkeepers 
with your high-falutin' talk. You're alive, you old 
thief. . . . 

MONIME : You'll wake her up. Come back. 
FRANTZ : She'll stick it out. She'll stick it right out to 
the end if someone doesn't see to it. She's spent all 
her life preparing this glorious old age; not devoting 
herself to anything love, charity, not even wicked- 
ness. Every act of pleasure or devotion or enthusiasm 
cuts us short. She knew that all right; she was on the 
look-out all the time so as to last a little longer. (He 
iaugbs.) The old miser. . . . 
MONIME : Frantz, please ! Come back. 
FRANTZ: She's never had a cough, has she? Lungs 
in perfect order? Never taken cold in a garden at 
night, or in a church. . . . Her liver functions 
splendidly. She could have been a glutton but she 
denied herself that as well. What about her heart ? 
She's never complained of any trouble there, has she, 
Monime? Answer me, Monime she's never suffered 
with her heart., has she? 

MONIME: I don't know. This is horrible. Stop it. 
FRANTZ: What intense joy or suffering do you think 
could arouse that old carcase? She can have hardly 
any blood in her at all. 
MONIME: Frantzl 

FRANTZ (suddenly coming back to her) : Have the courage 
to admit to yourself what her life is worth compared 
with our love. She's never been kind to you. Never 
a smile or an affectionate word. Never a hand 
stretched out to protect you from some childish 
heartache. . . . 
MONIME: No, never, 

FRANTZ : It was not thanks to her that you learned to 
live and love; you were brought up by servants, 
below stairs. 
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MONIME: Yes. 

FRANTZ : You can't remember a single thing she did 

to make you happy. All you associate with her is 

harshness and meanness. 

MONIME: Yes, Frantz. 

FRANTZ: Well, then you must have the courage to 

wish she would die. Die, and let go of all that money 

that she's been hanging on to ever since she was 

young, for no reason at all, all that money that 

represents our happiness. Look at me, Monime. . . . 

MONIME: I'm ashamed, Frantz. 

FRANTZ: Surely you don't love her? 

MONIME: No. 

FRANTZ: Then why don't you answer me? 

MONIME: I'm frightened. 

FRANTZ: You must take a tight grip of your fear. It's 

like a dog that tries to jump at your throat. You must 

strangle it and kill it. Take hold of it turn it to face 

you, press yourself against it, mouth to mouth, until 

your hair stands on end and your teeth chatter. It 

isn't fear any longer then. You'll see. It's something 

else. Silence and darkness become one's accomplices. 

Then it's possible to go to bed, and sleep, even though 

there's a corpse nearby. 

MONIME (stares at him and cries] : Frantz ! We must go 

upstairs and put on all the lights 1 Something is 

happening that I don't understand. Why did you say 

that just now? Give me your hands, I'm frightened. 

They're all cold. . . . Let's get away from here. 

Please! 

[He remains motionless. Silence for a while. The noise of 
the fair can be heard.] 

FRANTZ : Why are you afraid ? You used not to be so 
timid. We used to play hide and seek at night in the 
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antechambers. Shall we play it now? Remember, 

how we used to hide behind the armour ? 

MONIME (pressing herself against him) : Don't leave me. 

FRANTZ: I shan't leave you. I don't ever want to 

leave you. Only for one minute. One long, terrible 

minute. Then I shall never leave you again as long as 

I live. 

MONIME: What are you saying? 

FRANTZ: Nothing. Just talking. Fm listening to my 

voice. It's the same as ever. It's astonishing. 

MONIME (crying out suddenly like a mad thing) : What does 

all this mean ? What are you talking about ? 

[Marie-Anne appears, dressed for the journey and carrying 
an old-fashioned suitcase.] 

MARIE-ANNE: Goodbye, Mademoiselle, Monsieur 

Is Her Grace asleep ? I do hope she will not be upset 

about my leaving. But I had to go at once. Poor boy, 

it will be the last time perhaps, the last time. . . . 

MONIME: Will you be at Toulon tomorrow? 

MARIE-ANNE: Yes, some time tomorrow. . . . I'm 

afraid it may be too late. My poor dear, my poor 

dear. . . . 

FRANTZ (suddenly) : Did you love him, Marie- Anne ? 

MARIE-ANNE (stops short, nonplussed): Why do you ask 

me that, Monsieur Frantz ? 

FRANTZ: Madame de Granat told me he had been 

your fiance*. 

MARIE-ANNE: Yes. 

FRANTZ: Why did you never marry? Were you 

lovers ? Tell me. What are you afraid of? Is it your 

one-time fiance" you're going to see, or the man who 

made you into a woman ? Taught you to love, made 

you suffer? Why won't you answer me? 

MONIME: Frantz, leave her alone. 
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FRANTZ: Answer me, Marie- Anne. 

MARIE- ANNE : That is my grief, not yours. . . . You 

have no right to ask me. 

FRANTZ : He's going to die, and when you're dead as 

well, no one will know that you were happy once. 

Tell me. Wasn't he your lover? (Pause.} Marie- Anne, 

you can tell me. 

MARIE-ANNE: He wouldn't have wanted me to be his 

mistress. . . . 

FRANTZ: Why not? 

MARIE-ANNE: Because he was proud . . . and I 

couldn't be his wife. 

FRANTZ: Why? 

MARIE-ANNE: We had no money to set ourselves up, 

or even to go away together. He earned barely enough 

to live on, and that kept him at sea all the year round. 

I was already serving the Duchess, who would not 

have kept me on had I married. We simply had to 

resign ourselves. There was no other way of getting 

money. We could hardly have murdered someone for 

it, could we? 

FRANTZ (taking her forcibly by the ami): Are you sure? 

MARIE-ANNE: What are you saying? What is the 

matter? Let me go. 

MONIME: Frantz, let her go. What's the matter with 

you? 

FRANTZ: Are you sure he loved you? 

MARIE-ANNE : Oh! yes, he loved me. . . . You have no 

right to doubt it; he would have taken his own life 

for my sake. 

FRANTZ (softly) : That wouldn't be any good. If he 

had loved you he would have taken someone else's 

life for you. 

MARIE-ANNE: You are mad! Do you know what it 

means to kill someone, that you talk so glibly about 

it ? He knew. He had been in the war. . . . 
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FRANTZ (suddenly); I know, too. To kill is to take a 
knife or a club and deal blow after blow until there's 
not another sound, not another twitch. 
MONIME: Frantz! Stop it! You're out of your mind ! 

[ She clings to him but he tears her an>aj^\ 

FRANTZ (shouting at the top of his voice) : You think I'm 
raving, don't you ? Do you think I'd dare call him a 
coward if I hadn't thought and thought and thought 
about it? Yes. I know what it means to kill some- 
one. I know every way there is of doing it. I can tell 
you the best and the worst. 
MONIME: Frantz, what are you saying? 
FRANTZ : I know what you're going to say ! But don't 
try and fool yourselves with ready-made moralising. 
It's because we're cowards, that's all. What else stops 
us Villtng ? You simply don't have to look at your 
hands when it's done; you just wash them very 
thoroughly, and then you've earned the right to 
be happy. 

[He is positively jelling, Monlme suddenly cries out loud 
and runs to shut the door of the Duchess's room. 

She flattens herself against it as though to prevent Frant^ 
from passing.'] 

MARIE- ANNE (stammering, panic-stricken): I don't know 
what's the matter with him. ... I don't know what's 
the matter with him. . . . 

FRANTZ (continues hollowly): Do you think I don't 
know what killing means ? Do you think I don't feel 
the cringing of every muscle at the very thought of it ? 
Do you think I don't know how the blood would 
stick to your fingers, and how the screaming would 
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echo in your ears for days ? I know it all. I know all 

about it, but it isn't going to make any difference. 

MARIE-ANNE: It grieves me to have upset him like 

this. I don't understand it. 

MONIME: You must forgive him, Marie- Anne; he is 

ill. 

MARIE- ANNE: Yes. 

MONIME: It's not true what he's been saying. You 

mustn't take any notice. It doesn't mean anything, 

does it, Marie- Anne? 

MARIE- ANNE: No, Mademoiselle. 

\Monime crosses to Marie- Anne.} 

MONIME: I'll come to the gate with you. You must 
hurry, or you'll miss your train. 
MARIE-ANNE: Yes, Mademoiselle. Au revoir, Mon- 
sieur. 
MONIME: Leave him. Leave him. He's ill. 

\They go out. He remains where he is, completely spent. 
Monime comes running back. Frant^ has not moved. 

There is silence for a wbr/e.] 

MONIME: Frantz! 

FRANTZ: It's true, Monime. I didn't tell you because 
I knew the secret would be too much of a burden. 
I've quite made up my mind; in a few minutes from 
now, I'm going to kill her. 

[She has not allowed him to pronounce the word " kill " she 
has sprung at him and taken him in her arms. her hand 
over his mouth.] 

MONIME : Be quiet. You mustn't say that word. They 
would take you away afterwards and kill you. We'll 
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go away; we won't see each other any more. We'll 

do anything, but not that. . . . They would kill you. 

(Pause.) Come upstairs to my room. We'll put on the 

light and then we'll think. But not until we're up 

there. Come. 

FRANTZ : I want to stay here. 

MONIME (falls on her knees) : Frantz, please, I beg you to. 

FRANTZ: Get up. Don't cry. It's no use. Don't 

raise your voice, I'm staying here. 

[He lips her up and lays her on a couch. She is in a half 
fainting condition^ 

S-sh! I'm here. Close beside you. Don't try to talk. 
No, I shan't go away. I'm here, holding your hand. 

[Long silence. He strokes her forehead now and again; she 
makes a few nervous movements. He fries to sooth her ] 

FRANTZ : You must keep very calm and listen to me. 
. . . You musn't make me lose heart. I've thought of 
everything. S-sh I Don't move. . . . I've had some- 
thing ready for a long time something wrapped in 
cloth so that there won't be any blood or any noise. 
MONIME: Frantz, you're talking like a murderer. 
FRANTZ: I'm talking like a murderer because I'm 
going to be a murderer. 

MONIME (struggling with him) : I don't want you to ! I 
don't want you to! I don't want you to! 
FRANTZ (holding her); Be quiet. Don't move, I must, 
Monime. . . . Tears and shouting will only take away 
my courage and my nerve. My hands mustn't 
tremble while I'm doing it; I'm calm now, very calm. 
Don't say any more. It must be tonight. . . . 
MONIME: Let's get away from here, Frantz. It's not 
true. . . . 
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FRANTZ: Yes. It will be true. We shall love each 

other and have nothing to be afraid of. This little one 

of ours, this hidden life that is struggling and growing 

inside you we'll let it live if you'll let me do as I 

want. An old woman will die, but our child will live; 

that will be our justification, Monime. 

MONIME: No. I don't want it ! Fm frightened. 

FRANTZ (watches her struggling) : I know you. You're 

my own kind. Those wild eyes; those trembling lips 

they're my own cowardice. 

MONIME: You're afraid, too! 

FRANTZ: Yes. I'm afraid. I'm a coward. But Fve 

been trembling for months now. I'm used to my 

fear. 

MONIME: Go away! I don't want any more to do with 

you! 

FRANTZ: I want you all to myself, every day. I can't 

do without you any more. Life would be pointless 

and empty without you. You're going to go up to 

your room and go to bed as usual. I'm going to mine 

to disarrange my bed. Then I shall come down here, 

and come straight back to you afterwards. 

MONIME : No ! I won't do it. 

FRANTZ: I order you to. 

MONIME: I won't go. 

FRANTZ (getting up} : Very well. Stay. 

MONIME (also getting up}: Frantz! You shan't go in 

there. You're mad. 

FRANTZ: Let me pass. 

MONIME : You shan't go in there. I'll call for help ! 

FRANTZ: There's no-one there. And if she wakes up, 

I shall knock her senseless. 

MONIME: You can't do it, Frantz! 

FRANTZ: Come away from there. 

MONIME : No, I shan't come away. 

FRANTZ: You're shouting. Stop it! 
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MONIME: Yes. Fm shouting. I'm shouting! 
FRANTZ: Have I got to hurt you? 

[He has taken her violently by the wrist and gives it a violent 
twist. She falls at his feet.} 

MONINE (crying out wildly): I don't love you, 
Frantz! 

FRANTZ: It's too kte to say that now. Let me go. 
(He opens the door.) 

MONIME (she is clinging to his leg. She talks rapidly, and in 
a low voice) : You shall listen to me, or you'll have to 
drag me right up to her bed and kill me first. I realise 
now. We don't love each other. You said so your- 
self. We don't love each other enough. . . . Our love 
is a lost cause. I'm not beautiful; you're already 
looking at other women and wanting them. . . . You 
only half-desire me, and I can't love you. We come 
back tired and miserable from that beastly room. If 
we really loved each other, do you think we should be 
unhappy and ashamed every time we made love? Do 
you think we should have been together so long 
without becoming lovers and that we should have 
been afraid of being poor ? We didn't really love each 
other, Frantz. . . . We only felt tenderness for each 
other, and one doesn't kill for that. 
FRANTZ (pulls her violently towards him] : You're lying. 
. . . You're lying. . . . You know there's something 
else that's eluding us, passing us by ... something 
we've wanted madly ever since we've been lovers. 
You know that there is a part of us that belongs 
together now and that it's only for the two of us that 
love means anything. We are bad lovers, bad friends, 
but all the same you know you'll never have any other 
lover or any other friend as long as you live. So why 
are you lying? 
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[He kisses her passionately. She submits] 

You see, tenderness can be forgotten for a while. 
We'll escape that too. . . . 

[She has fainted in his arms; he carries her off. The stage 
remains empty for a moment. Then one of the lower servants, 
old and half-witted, dodders up to the door and knocks.} 

SERVANT: Monsieur . . . 

FRANTZ (coming back alone) : What do you want ? 

SERVANT : It's me, Monsieur Joseph. Fve been left 

in charge. It's a telegram for you ; a lad from the post 

office has just brought it by bicycle. To be delivered 

even in the night, he said. 

FRANTZ: Thank you. 

[The servant leaves. Frant^ opens the telegram > reads it and 
crumples it up without any expression having passed over 
his face.] 

DUCHESSE (callingfrom her room} : Monime . . . Monime 
are you there? 

[Franfy has started violently at these words. He goes to the 
door and answers the Duchesse, who can be heard, but not 
seen] 

FRANTZ: Monime has gone up to her room. She 
wasn't feeling well, but she'll be coming down again. 
DUCHESSE: Is that you, Frantz? I woke up with a 
start. I thought I was alone. I was frightened. 
FRANTZ (suddenly) 9 . Are you frightened of being 
alone? 

DUCHESSE: It seems to be stormy outside. 
FRANTZ: Are you afraid of death? 
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DUCHESSE: Why do you ask me that? We mustn't 

talk about death. (Pause.} Get along now, Frantz. 

I want to go to sleep. 

FRANTZ (stares at her without moving, then murmurs) : I 

don't hate you. 

DUCHESSE: I don't know what you mean. 

FRANTZ: Thank God. I don't hate her any more 

now. . . . 

DUCHESSE: Now go along, my dear Frantz, I don't 

know what you're talking about. . . . What are you 

doing standing there staring at me like that? 

FRANTZ (with a sort of appalling tenderness) : Poor old 

woman! We're trembling with fright, both of us. 

But it'll soon be over, you'll see. . . . 

\He approaches like a sleepwalker; suddenly befalls on his 
knees.] 

Oh, please! I beg of you! You're old now, you can't 
be deprived of love or of strength. There's only 
hatred left for you to give up. I love Monime; she 
loves me. Give us a little of your money and let us be 
happy ! It's of no use to you. 

DUCHESSE: Aha! At last I understand. That's what 
you were leading up to. ... Hal ha! ha! You are 
joking, my young friend! 

FRANTZ: Don't laugh. I assure you you shouldn't 
laugh. Look how my hands are trembling. Look at 
my eyes. I'm afraid. I'm afraid now. I implore you 
to let us be happy, quite simply, with your blessing. 
We are two poor sweethearts like any others and 
we'd prefer it that way, after all. Listen let me 
marry Monime. It would be better that way, I assure 
you. It would be better. 

DUCHESSE: This scene is ridiculous. You're asking 
the impossible. I'd rather see her dead than married 
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to a little good-for-nothing like you, do you 
hear? 

[Frant^has got up. There is silence for a while I\ 

There now, you've quite made me lose my temper. 

I shall have to take another sleeping-draught if I'm to 

get any rest now. . . . Call Urbain. 

FRANTZ : He's at the fair. 

DUCHESSE: So he is. Go and fetch Monime and tell 

her to come and give it me. 

FRANTZ: I'll give it to you myself. 

DUCHESSE: Why you? 

FRANTZ: Why not me? 

DUCHESSE: But you're not going to come into my 

bedroom. I'm in bed! I forbid you to ! 

[He goes in, and closes the door. Nothing more is heard. The 
stage remains empty for a moment. Monime appears in a 
distraught state.} 

MONIME: Frantz, where are you? 

\Sbe goes to the door^ but dares not open it. She goes out 
calling^ 

Frantz! Frantz! Frantz! 

[She can be heard slamming doors and calling further off. 
Franfy has come out of the Duchess's room, very pale, lie 
remains in the middle of the room, motionless, staring straight 
ahead of him. He draws the crumpled telegram from his 
pocket and looks at it. Monime comes back.] 

Ah! There you are! What is it, Frantz ? 
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[She takes the telegram from him, reads it and throws her 
artns round his neck with a cry ofj'oj.] 

Oh, Frantz! I knew it wasn't possible, and that 

something would turn up first. We're saved, Frantz. 

We're saved! Oh, I'm laughing and crying at the 

same time! So Bentz is offering you forty thousand 

francs a month to help run your old business; isn't 

that wonderful? You see, he's not so bad after all. 

Now we shall be able to go away and be happy, 

thanks to him. . . . 

FRANTZ: Not on forty thousand francs a month. 

MONIME: But you're mad. We shan't have to be poor 

any more. 

FRANTZ: You've had that much every month to buy 

your dresses. Just try and see whether you can live 

on it. ... 

MONIME (drawing back) : I detest you. I never want to 

see you again! 

FRANTZ: It's too late, now. 

MONIME: What are you saying? 

FRANTZ: I'm saying it's too late. 

MONIME (falls back crying): You killed her just the 

same. . . . You killed her just the same. 

FRANTZ: Don't shout. . . . Come along, we must get 

back to our rooms. I say we must get back to our 

rooms. . . . 

[He tries to drag her away, but she lies on the ground, 



MONIME: You killed her just the same ____ You killed 
her just the same ---- You killed her just the same ____ 



Curtain 
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ACT THREE 

One of the central rooms of the chateau. It is circular and 
scantily furnished. Three exactly similar doors lead off it. 
The small hours. The lights are still on. 



is sitting on a chair, deathly pale and exhausted, 
with his clothes in a state of disarray. Opposite him, at a 
table, a police officer is going 'through a batch of papers. . . . 
Another is seated beside the table, legs crossed, manner 
detached. A third is pacing up and down the room. 

SECOND POLICE OFFICER (in a low voice to the First 

P.O.): He's a tough nut. He did it, I'll bet you 

anything. But God knows whether we'll ever pin it 

on him. 

FRANTZ: What's the time? 

THIRD P.O. : Six o'clock. 

FRANTZ : How is Mademoiselle de Granat ? 

THIRD P.O. : There's a doctor with her. 

FIRST P.O. : Well, now. We'll proceed with the 

evidence. I've been acquainting myself with the 

answers you gave my colleague in my absence. 

FRANTZ: You're rested and fresh. I want a drink. 

Let me call a servant. I'm dead beat. 

FIRST P.O. : Later. Let's first of all get a few things 

straight. You say it was at half past ten that you went 

to bed. 

FRANTZ: I've already told you it was half past ten. 

FIRST P.O.: You went to sleep immediately? 

FRANTZ: You've already asked me all these questions 

at the beginning of the enquiry. 

FIRST P.O. : And I'm asking you again. Let's assume 

I'm afraid I shall forget what you said. 

THIRD P.O. (stops walking and stands behind Franfcfi : 

You said the first time that you couldn't get to sleep 

right away. 
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FRANTZ: I beg your pardon, I said, and I say again, 
that I went to sleep very quickly. Whereas usually, 
as a matter of fact, I don't go to sleep immediately. 
SECOND P.O. : Did you read ? 

FRAOTZ; I told you I usually do read in bed. But 
yesterday I was tired, and didn't. 
FIRST P.O. : A light was seen in your window at half 
past eleven. According to the first investigations, this 
is just about when the crime was committed. 
FRANTZ: I didn't put the light on; I've already told 
you that. The witness who says he saw a light in my 
window must have been confusing it with the next 
one, which is the window of the entrance hall. There's 
a lamp burning there all night. 
FIRST P.O.: The witness insists that he is not mis- 
taken. 

FRANTZ; That surprises me. All the more because, as 
you can check for yourself, my window is not visible 
from the town side. So we can only conclude, can't 
we, that the witness in question was in the castle 
grounds at the time of the murder? 
THIRD P.O. (between his feeth): The bitter-end type. 
(Coming up to Frant^) The old man saw you in the 
antechamber at a quarter past eleven. . . . 
FRANTZ: That's unusually precise for Joseph. He's 
a doddering old half-wit whose sole claim to distinc- 
tion is that he can't tell the time and never knows 
what day of the week it is. Ask the other servants. 
They'll confirm it. 

FIRST P.O. : You never carry a hunting knife ? 
FRANTZ: No. I abhor hunting. 
FIRST P.O. : It has been established as a result of this 
enquiry that the Duchess was killed with a knife. 
FRANTZ: With a knife? 
SECOND P.O.: That surprises you, doesn't it? 
FRANTZ (recovering himself) : No. It only confirms my 
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first impression that it must have been one of the 

gipsies camping out in the market place. 

THIRD P.O: But of course you know that it was a 

hammer that finished the old woman off? 

FRANTZ (not batting an eyelid) : A hammer ? But you've 

just said it was a knife. 

[The P.O. resumes bis pacing\ 

FIRST P.O. : You are very stubborn. But it is quite 

useless for us to go on playing cat and mouse. You 

say you went up to your room at half past ten. 

FRANTZ: I didn't look at the time. I must make that 

clear. But I imagine it was about half-past ten. 

FIRST P.O. : In your previous statement, you said 

exactly half-past ten. 

FRANTZ: That surprises me. But I may have said it 

inadvertently. 

FIRST P.O. : Why are you going back on it now ? 

FRANTZ: I'm not going back on anything. I'm simply 

telling you that I couldn't possibly have known the 

exact time. I never wear a watch and there are no 

clocks, either in the Duchess's antechamber or in 

any of the other rooms between there and my 

bedroom. 

SECOND P.O. : So you admit being in the antechamber 

after half-past ten. 

FRANTZ: You're twisting my words again. I admit 

nothing. I have never denied being in the Duchess's 

antechamber before going up to my room. And I 

suppose it was " about " half-past ten when I went up. 

FIRST P.O. : I'll just take this one point; you were in 

the antechamber, alone, at about half-past ten ? 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

FIRST P.O. : Can you tell us what you were doing? 

FRANTZ: I had spent the evening with Mademoiselle 
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de Granat. She had gone up to her room a few 
minutes before, not feeling well. 
SECOND P.O. : At twenty past ten. This time we 
actually have precise information, thanks to the state- 
ment of a maid who came back for a few minutes to 
do her hair and met Mademoiselle de Granat on the 
stairs. 

FRANTZ: That's possible. 

FIRST P.O. : How long do you think you stayed in the 
antechamber after Mademoiselle de Granat had gone ? 
FRANTZ: I repeat, I can't say exactly. Perhaps ten 
minutes, perhaps less. 

SECOND P.O. : What did you do in those ten minutes ? 
FRANTZ: I was getting ready to go to bed. 
SECOND P.O. : Do you mean to say you really need ten 
minutes to make up your mind to go to bed ? 
THIRD p.o: Come now, admit it. The old lady saw 
you. What have done with the hammer? 
FRANTZ (coolly) : You're asking me several questions 
at once. To whom do you wish me to reply? 

\TKrd P.O. withdraws] 

FRANTZ: I can well understand that you are sur- 
prised at my taking ten minutes to make up my 
mind to go to bed. But your surprise is due to the 
fact that by force of professional habit, no doubt 
you W//look at the situation from an angle that has no 
relation to real life. Obviously it didn't take me ten 
minutes actually to make up my mind to go to bed! 
But you know yourself that between intending to do 
something quite without urgency or importance and 
actually doing it, there is often quite a time-lag. It's 
the same with everyone. I must have been sitting in 
the armchair dreaming, or even just simply finishing 
my cigarette. I don't remember anything else. 
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FIRST P.O. : You don't remember anything else ? 
[Silence.] 

THIRD P.O. (between his teeth} : Bastard. 
FIRST P.O. (calls him over) : Ge*rard ? 

[The other comes up and the First P.O. says something in his 
ear. He goes out sajing\ 

THIRD P.O. : Right, sir. 

FIRST P.O. : Let's go over your statements again. 
Mademoiselle de Granat went up to her room feeling 
unwell at twenty past ten. You stayed in the Duchess's 
antechamber alone for about ten minutes, and you 
can think of nothing not one single thing that you 
did during those ten minutes. Agreed ? 
FRANTZ: Agreed. 

FIRST P.O. : You then went up to your room, and at 
about the time of the crime, that is at about eleven 
o'clock, you were asleep ? 
FRANTZ: Yes. 

FIRST P.O. : Good. Now can you tell me how it is that 
a telegram arrived for you at the Granat Post Office at 
ten-thirty? I repeat, ten-thirty. And fortunately 
for the purposes of our investigation the Post Office, 
which by the way keeps exact national time, can 
supply precise details. The messenger took ten 
minutes to reach the cMteau. It was therefore at ten- 
forty that he handed the telegram to the servant in 
charge. Is this telegram in your possession? 
FRANTZ: Yes. I forgot it. Here it is. 
FIRST P.O. : Funny thing to forget. 
SECOND P.O. : May I see it, please ? 
FIRST P.O. : How can the telegram be in your posses- 
sion, if at ten-forty you had already gone up to your 
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room where, according to your statement, no one 

came to find you ? 

FRANTZ: But I've already told you I couldn't say 

precisely at what time I went up to my room. I left 

the antechamber as soon as Joseph had handed me 

the telegram. So it was at ten-forty that I went 

upstairs. 

SECOND P.O. : So your " time-lag " as you call it was 

twenty minutes? Rather a long time to be just 

hanging about. Plenty of things could be done in 

twenty minutes. 

FRANTZ: It's quite possible that I stayed there 

smoking and thinking for twenty minutes, and that it 

seemed like only ten. I'm quite sure such things must 

have happened to you. 

[Silence.] 

FIRST P.O. : Let us leave that point for the moment. I 
see the name Bentz on the telegram. You had to sell 
your business as a result of the refusal of this man 
Bentz to advance you some money? 
FRANTZ: That's correct. 

FIRST P.O. : And you sold it at a loss, if one is to be- 
lieve the witnesses. You were in a desperate situation. 
FRAJVJTZ: Not in the least. The telegram offered me 
forty thousand francs a month. Moreover, I would 
point out, gentlemen, in order to assist the calcula- 
tions this will no doubt give rise to, that the telegram, 
which puts an end to a financial situation that, if not 
exactly desperate, was obviously straightened, was 
handed to me at ten-forty; we have, thank God, your 
own word for it that that has been exactly specified. 
So I had been reassured for quite a while at the time 
of the murder, and there was every reason for me to 
sleep soundly, as I assure you I did. 
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SECOND P.O. : Your reasoning is very persuasive. But 

this crime could have been committed much earlier 

than you seem to think. We have not yet heard the 

conclusions of the medical expert; we can only be 

sure that by eleven o'clock everything was over. 

FIRST P.O. : We are also justified in asking whether 

forty thousand francs a month is adequate for the 

needs of a young man like yourself. 

FRANTZ: But a young man like myself, who is poor 

and has always been poor, and who would probably 

not become any richer on the death of Madame de 

Granat, could be very happy with forty thousand 

francs a month. Judge for yourself. Without wishing 

to be indiscreet, may I ask how much you earn in 

your profession? 

SECOND P.O. : That's not the question. 

FIRST P.O. : How much longer are we going to carry 

on this battle of wits ? 

FRANTZ: I don't know what you mean. 

A P.O. (enters abruptly) : Excuse me, sir. Drop this one 

for a moment. We'll take him up again if need be. 

I've just come from the boss. He's had a complete 

confession from the old man. It's him that did it. He 

says he threw the hammer in the lake. They're 

checking up on it now. The boss wants both of you 

to come. 

[He goes out.] 

FIRST P.O. : That'll be all for today, then, sir. Sorry to 

have kept you so long. 

FRANTZ : That's all right. 

SECOND P.O. : I'll keep your telegram as evidence. The 

alleged murderer handed it to you here at ten-forty, 

you told us. It's a point that might prove interesting. 

FIRST P.O.: I would ask you, sir, not to leave this 
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room please and to remain at our disposal until the 
first enquiry is over; it won't be long now. 
FRANTZ: Of course. And I would askj/0# please to 
have the first servant you see bring me something to 
drink. 

FIRST P.O. : Certainly. You must be very tired. 
FRANTZ: Yes. Very tired. {When he is alone, he passes 
a hand over his eyes). 

ANOTHER P.O. (coming in) : Shall I send in the journal- 
ists ? They're asking to see you. 
FRANTZ: No. I don't want them here. 

\The policeman goes out and comes in again.} 

P.O. : There's one that insists on seeing you. He says 

he knows you. 

PHILIPPE (who is in front of a crowd of journalists) : Frantz 

it's me. 

FRANTZ: Oh, you. Come in then. . . . 

[Exclamations of disappointment. The door closes.} 

PHILIPPE: You're going to give me a jolly good 

scoop. It's good of you to remember a friend. What's 

up, Frantz ? . . . Do you want me to call someone ? 

FRANTZ (who has fallen half fainting, into an armchair) \ 

No. It'll pass. They've reduced me to pulp. They've 

been questioning me since midnight. 

PHILIPPE: The old man confessed this morning. 

FRANTZ: Yes. 

PHILIPPE: Strange, isn't it about the old man ? I'm 

glad he spat it out, though. 

FRANTZ: Yes. Me too. They won't need to question 

Monime. 

[Silence.] 
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PHILIPPE : His confession had everyone floored. He 

had an absolutely watertight defence. They were 

going to let him go. Suddenly a burst of dramatics 

and there he is accusing himself with a wealth of the 

most extraordinary detail. I think he's dotty. 

FRANTZ: You think so? 

PHILIPPE: What's the matter? You've gone so 

pale? 

FRANTZ: You sound like the walking on part in a 

melodrama. That's exactly what he always says, 

remember? But the other character doesn't reply. He 

leans back in his chair, very pale, as you astutely 

observed. And the walking on part becomes very 

suspicious. . . . (He walks towards Philippe.) But you 

happen to know that it was me. 

PHILIPPE (recoils): Frantzl 

FRANTZ: What have you come here for with your 

newspaper and your questions ? Just to see me suffer, 

to stage a free show for yourself? Look at me. Pretty 

good, aren't I ? They didn't get me, you see. . . . 

PHILIPPE: Frantz, it's impossible. 

FRANTZ: On the contrary, it's perfectly possible. 

Come on, sit down. Pull yourself together. Have a 

drink. Give me a cigarette, I haven't got any. I shan't 

even be getting the one they give the condemned 

man. 

PHILIPPE : You're loathsome. 

FRANTZ: Yes, aren't I? I can still manage to be 

loathsome. Of course the thing that's lacking is 

remorse. I'm not conscious of any of these hidden 

eyes. Did you see how I answered their questions ? 

For six whole hours (Pause) You said I shouldn't 

have the courage. 

PHILIPPE (taking him by the arm) : Frantz, what's this 
game you're playing with me ? It's all over, now. The 
old man has confessed. You're free. You'll be able to 
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go to bed now and tomorrow, when you get up, all 
this will have been just a nightmare. 
FRANTZ (in a low voice) : I did it, Philippe. 
PHILIPPE: You're ill. This business has cracked you 
up. Either that or you saw the doubt in my eyes 
when I came in and you want to frighten me. Frantz, 
this is a horrible trick to play. You're lying. It wasn't 

you The old man has confessed. ... It can't have 

been you. 

FRANTZ: The truth must scare you pretty badly if you 
can't face it. Do you find it easier to believe that it 
was that old scarecrow that can hardly stand up and 
who had nothing to gain by the old girl's death ? It's 
fantastic. You have to want your happiness badly to 
become a murderer . . . and what's more you have to 
have a fist on you, let me tell you. . . . 
PHILIPPE : My God, it's frightful. . . . 
FRANTZ: Oh, yes, frightful. More frightful than you 
can imagine. (He looks at Philippe for a while, then in a 
hard voice) Put down that stick. And your hat. And 
that infernal notebook. Something tells me you 
won't want to take any notes now and that what I'm 
going to say wouldn't be of interest to your news- 
paper. I killed her, Philippe, There's nothing to it, 
you know. You have no idea. I had a hammer 
wrapped in cloth. I lifted it. ... She watched me all 
the time. It's a long time, you know, a second. The 
first blow didn't kill her. I clubbed her and clubbed 
her because she was still moving. I was kneeling 
over the old witch. Lying on her in her bed. We 
fought like animals; like two monstrous lovers 
straining after some unthinkable union. When she 
was finally quite motionless, I got up. I had to walk, 
open the door, shut it again, go up to my room, 
pretend to sleep, pretend to wake, give the alarm 
myself and then spend the entire night answering 
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their questions all without making a single 

slip. 

PHILIPPE: Stop it. 

FRANTZ: Am I frightening you? I was frightened, 

too. 

{Silence.} 

And now it's all over. But I wanted you to know 
what it was like to kill someone to have killed some- 
one. Have you got some idea of it now, with your 
poor little smug imagination? The screams, the 
blood, the convulsive movements, the spine-chilling 
looks they give you can you feel it all? 

[He takes him by the lapel and stares hard into his face} 

Now listen., I let you in, rather than the others, 
because I needed to say this to someone! Fm glad I 
killed her. I don't regret anything. If they get me, I 
shan't defend myself. I have nothing to say that a 
judge would understand. And yet I must shout it out 
while her body's still warm in there. ... I hate crime 
... I hate death. I believe it's a vile collusion with 
nature even to be glad when someone dies, however 
much one hates them. ... In other circumstances I 
might have thrown myself in the river to save the life 
of this old hag much as I hated her. But I killed her 
not for her money, but because her money, in the 
mysterious balance of things, had become the exact 
price of our perfection. Philippe, don't think people 
kill for money because they haven't the courage to 
work. Look at my hands how they're trembling 
still. Better ten years' hard labour than one second of 
crime. Only I wanted my love to live, to be beautiful, 
to be perfect; and to enable it to live, I would have 
done even more terrible things. 
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[Long siknce. Philippe goes slowly towards Frant^\ 

PHILIPPE: Frantz. . . . 

FRANTZ (turns, as though surprised to see him there): 

What do you want ? Go away. 

PHILIPPE: I'm your friend. 

FRANTZ (looking steadily at him) : Yes, I suppose that's 

true, you are my friend. Or should I say you've taken 

the place of a friend. YouVe occupied that difficult 

position without lifting a finger, where someone else 

more conscientious or more simple might have 

offered me a helping hand. You shouldn't have 

reminded me of that ! 

PHILIPPE: I don't understand. I don't know what all 

this is about. 

FRANTZ: Oh, don't worry! I'm not blaming you. 

I've killed her and I'm glad. 

PHILIPPE (still stammering) : But it wasn't you, it was 

the old man. 

FRANTZ: However, since you've come here uttering 

pious cliches and brandishing friendship at arms 

length to get the truth out of me, you can have it. 

Who knows ? Maybe you'll be the one to regret it. 

Maybe jotftt suffer from the famous remorse that all 

the moralists say follows inevitably on any crime 

because I don't. Are you a true friend, Philippe? 

Real friends share joy and sorrow, you know. Fine 

you take the remorse and leave me the rest. (He 

laughs.) 

PHILIPPE: You're terrifying. Why are you laughing ? 

FRANTZ : Because it's funny. Drama is a mixture of 

the tragic and the comic. We learned that together, 

remember? (Pause.) It's a mistake to remember you 

as you were then a kid in short pants, sitting next to 

me in the gods. I shan't be able to indulge in the 

magnificent tirade I promised myself. 
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PHILIPPE: What's going on, Frantz? 
FRANT2: The old Philippe was making me senti- 
mental. It's true, we were friends then. Real friends. 
(He becomes thoughtful.} 

PHILIPPE: What were you going to tell me? 
FRANTZ (shrugs) : What's the good? Go on now, 
Philippe. I'm going to try and get some rest in case 
they start questioning me again. 
PHILIPPE: What were you going to say? Fm asking 
you to talk now. 

FRANTZ (looking at hint) : It was partly because you 
were my friend that I killed her. 
PHILIPPE: But you're mad! You don't realise what 
you're saying! 

FRANTZ : Ah. Whites of the eyes showing, beads of 
sweat at the nostrils, hair standing on end. ... I 
promised myself I would provide this spectacle as a 
proof of our friendship. 'Yes, it was because I had a 
friend like you that I was able to kill her. 
PHILIPPE: You're mad! It's not true! You're lying! 
It isn't true ! It couldn't have been because of me! 

[He is breathless and shouting^ 

I always gave you good advice ! . . . 

FRANTZ: True. You always gave me good advice, 

but it's immoral that those who give good advice 

should be eternally sheltered from blame. I just 

wanted to tell you that this morning, so that for once 

at least it's been said to what is known as a good man. 

Go on, now, get out. 

PHILIPPE: What's going to happen to you? I'm 

frightened for you ! 

FRANTZ: I said get out. 

\Philippe goes towards the door, looking embarrassed. From 
the doorway ) he murmur$I\ 
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PHILIPPE: All right, then, Frantz. See you later. 
FRANTZ: You'll go back to your women, your friends, 
your cafes. You must pluck up courage one day, 
Philippe. You'll see how easy it is. You'll see how 
easily the answers come when the police start 
questioning. How one feels like the lord of creation 
afterwards. . . . 

[He goes and opens the curtains; 'the morning sun floods the 



Ah! It's morning. That horrible night it's over. 
I've done it. It's finished. It's finished. 

[He has forgotten Philippe, who again stammers^ 

PHILIPPE : AM revoir, Frantz. 

FRANTZ: Goodbye, my boy. Make it a good story. 

[Philippe leaves. 

Eater Urbain. He, too, is looking dishevelled and haggard. 

He Js carrying a drink.} 

URBAIN : I'm very glad it is all over for Monsieur. It 
must have been most fatiguing to be questioned all 
night like that; I tried several times to make them let 
me bring Monsieur something to eat, but they 
wouldn't let me in. They didn't keep me long because 
I was seen at the fair at the time of the . . . But who 
would ever have thought it could be Joseph, 
Monsieur? He had been serving Her Grace longer 
than I. 

FRANTZ: Yes. What is Mademoiselle Monime doing ? 
Is she up ? 

URBAIN: Poor young lady. They haven't questioned 
her at all. Fortunately so; in the state she was in last 
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night it would have killed her. . . . The doctor came 
and gave her an injection. She is up now. 
FRANTZ: Tell her that I have to stay here in case they 
want to question me further, but that I should like to 
see her immediately. Ask her to come down. 
URBAIN: Very well, Monsieur. 



to the glass, studies his reflection and smoothes 
out the lines on his face. He arranges his hair and collar, 
then goes and sits down. Suddenly, he looks at his hands, 
and continues to ga^e at them silently, with a strange smile. 

Enter Monime in a dark dress, looking drawn and unkempt.} 

MONIME : Here I am. 

FRANTZ: Oh! I'm glad. They haven't asked you 

any questions ? 

MONIME: No. . . . 

FRANTZ : My little one. . . . You've been ill. Come 

and sit down. There. I'm so happy, so happy. 

MONIME : Have they left you ? 

FRANTZ: Yes, Joseph has confessed, I don't know 

why. They asked him too many questions, I suppose. 

They must have turned his brain. 

MONIME: What are they going to do to him? 

FRANTZ : I don't know. I don't dare. Neither of us 

must care. What is certain is that they won't kill him. 

He's too old. They'll see he's crazy and put him in an 

asylum. We'll go away, Monime. They won't ask us 

any more questions. We'll get out of this house out 

of the country . . . among people who won't make us 

feel afraid any more. . . . I'm happy, my little one. . . . 

[He is sitting at her feet, clasping her knees, his eyes closed. 
She is very pale, and remains silent.} 
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It's all over, Monime. Yesterday was the last time we 
had to hide; now we have the right to live. You can 
belong to me without fear and without deceit. Oh, 
my little one, my little one. . . . (He strokes her legs.) 
Monime, how easy it is to kill for your sake. If I 
managed not to tremble kst night, not to slip up with 
my answers to their questions, if I've escaped all their 
traps, it was because of you. I love you, Monime. 
I'm your lover. I've won you. What chance do they 
stand with their questions against that? I was 
stronger than they were; I shall always be stronger 
now. Stronger than anyone else, stronger than 
poverty even . . . Fve purified myself in the blood of 
that old woman . . . today, I'm a man. How could 
you love him, Monime, that poor little wretch that 
was ashamed to be poor, that lover who hadn't the 
heart to make love, that tender youth who was so 
afraid of falling a prey to his tenderness ? Oh, it 
wasn't only her that I killed; it was that unspeakable 
little creature that hadn't the guts to take you. One 
blow of the hammer for the tender youth. One for 
the man that was afraid of abortionists. One for the 
man that wanted to be rich! Ah! The charming 
little greenhorn's quite dead. And with him all the 

sordidness all the impurity I love you, Monime. 

I want you. (Gently.) All the time I was battering her 
there on her bed, I wanted you. 

[Silence. He buries bis head in her lap. She opens her eyes 
and looks at him sadly. But she is hard> too.] 

MONIME: Frantz. Get up. You must get up. All 
night long I've been in agony, turning things over in 
my mind. You must listen to me. Frantz, get up. ... 
Just now, you were talking and talking. ... I was 
listening to your voice and not understanding a word 
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you were saying. I don't know what you said, but I 

must tell you something now, something I discovered 

during the night I felt it with the whole of my being. 

Ever since you killed her, it's as if something had been 

torn to pieces. We shall go away and live together 

because we must, now. . . . We shall try to be as happy 

as we can. Helping each other as much as possible. 

But I've thought it all over I shan't be your wife. 

FRANTZ: What are you saying? 

MONIME: It will be as it was before. I shall be your 

cousin, your friend. We shall live together and try to 

forget. Try to forget everything our love, and the 

crime we committed. 

FRANTZ: But what are you saying? You're mad. I 

don't want to forget anything. I want to love you. It 

was for that I risked my neck. 

MONIME: No Frantz, it's not possible any more. 

FRANTZ: Monime! 

MONIME: Don't start shouting. You'll make both of 

us unhappy. 

FRANTZ: Monime, you look like something out of a 

graveyard. Stop it. What's the matter with you? 

What's happened? What have they said to you? 

MONIME : Nothing. Please stop it, Frantz, please. It's 

no use talking. It's too terrible. We've got to forget. 

FRANTZ (shaking her} : But it's not possible ! You're 

dreaming . . . wake up ... It's me. It's me, Frantz; 

it's your lover come to take you away to live and be 

happy. 

MONIME: Let me go! ... 

FRANTZ My little one. . . . 

MONIME : Let me go ... (she pulls herself up like a Fury.) 

I don't want you to touch me with those hands 

those filthy hands. . . . 

\Franfy looks at them and stammers in distress^ 
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FRANTZ: They're not filthy. They killed her but it 
was for the sake of our love. 

MONIME: Leave me alone! You disgust me! You 
killed her for my money. 

[Silence. She is breathless and panting. Suddenly she falls 
sobbing into the armchair. Franfy remains rooted to the 
spot. He looks at his hands, bewildered, then at Monime, 
who is weeping] 

FRANTZ: Monime Monime It isn't true! You 

don't think that 

[Silence* She continues to cry.] 

But answer me. You can't just ignore me ... other 
people can think that ... I knew they would and I 
don't care a damn, but you ... it isn't possible . . . 
you . . . Monime? 

:MONIME: Think of the telegram. Bentz offered you 
forty thousand francs a month. 
FRANTZ: It meant poverty, Monime, and I thought it 
was impossible. You know it was so that I could love 
you properly that I wanted the money, so that nothing 
sordid could come between us and our love. 
MONIME: It's not true. If you had loved me, you 
wouldn't have been afraid of being poor and having 
to hide. It was for my money you did it. 
FRANTZ (taking her head in his hands) : Look at me. 
MONIME: Don't touch me. 

FRANTZ : I shall hold your eyelids back by force, and 
then I shall have to read what is in your eyes. Don't 
you believe it was for you, and only for you, because 
I loved you ? 

[Silence. She does not reply. He looks at her and then 
suddenly recoils, frightened at what he sees in her face.] 
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It was horrible, but it was only for your sake, Monime 

... to protect you from poverty. 

MONIME (repeating with afar away Ioo&): It's not true. 

It was for my money. 

FRANTZ: Oh! This is all too stupid! 

MONIME: It was for my money! It was for my 

money! 

FRANTZ: Why do you keep on repeating those 

idiotic words ? I don't even believe in your money 

any longer. I'm a man this morning. A lover, poor 

and resolute. Come, let's go away without it, if it 

frightens you. Let's love each other, poor as we are. 

And when poverty and wretchedness, which of 

course are ennobling to people like us, have worn 

you out, I shall take another wife and leave you to get 

old by yourself. . . . What a coward I was to look for 

a solution, to try to protect you. I didn't love you 

cruelly enough. Tenderness made me want to wrap 

you up in money. Come then. So much the worse 

for you. I love you without it. Come! 

MONIME: Leave me alone. I don't love you. 

FRANTZ: Why are you lying? You do love me. We 

love each other. 

MONIME: No. 

FRANTZ: Yes. You can say no, because you're afraid 

of the corpse that's lying in there. But your mouth 

says yes, your body says yes. 

MONIME: No. 

FRANTZ: Yes. You loved me kst night. You do 

love me, I tell you. 

MONIME: Let me go! I hate touching you. I gave 

myself to you to make you happy. 

FRANTZ: You're lying . . . you're lying. . . . 

MONIME: You've chained me to you, you've dragged 

me down into the mud, into all these lies and all this 

blood, but I hated you kst night. It was monstrous of 
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you to want to come straight from her bed to mine, 
where there was nothing left of me for you. I feel as 
though the whole of me were shut up tight dried 
up for ever. ... I don't want any more of your sort of 
love. Soaked in blood and sweat. I want to live, to 
be happy like other people, and forget everything else. 

[Silence.} 

FRANTZ: I mean nothing to you any more? 
MONIME: No. 

{Silence again.] 

FRANTZ: And yet you never said a word. You let me 
believe myself a man. You let me think I was master, 
let me talk like a master, and I was nothing any more. 
You must have had a good laugh. 
MONIME: We mustn't go on hurting each other, 
Frantz. I assure you we can live together without 
doing each other any harm. We'll share my money. 
FRANTZ: Why do you say " your " money? I gave it 
to you, at the price of my own neck. What do you 
think I want with your sordid bargaining? Do you 
think I killed her to get half the money ? Keep the lot 
of it. I'll make you a present of it. ... So you don't 
love me any more ? (He laughs insanely.) 
MONIME: What's the matter with you? 
FRANTZ: Yes. You're the strongest, the richest, the 
most beautiful of them all. I can tell you now, that 
having you was my only treasure. And today you 
don't love me any more. Look at me, with your new 
woman's eyes. I'm nothing to you any more, nor to 
anyone else. Last night I stood up to them for six 
hours because I thought I was a man and that you 
loved me. They can come now; they shall have me. 
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Oh! What a fool I was 1 God knows how long it Is 
already since I possessed her. Perhaps I never 
possessed her at all. ... The little greenhorn was still 
alive. I hadn't killed him after all! Look at him. 
Look at me. Til help you if you can't see it all. This 
pout of the lips that's my cowardice; this network 
of lines on my forehead that's my laziness and 
indolence; the fixed expression in my eyes that's 
my egotism. . . . Did you think I was tall and you 
were small? Look, I don't stand straight and I only 
look tall because I'm thin. You thought I was strong, 
courageous, and calm, didn't you ? Look at my hand 

it's been trembling since yesterday. Look at me 

Your lover was ugly, unkind, stupid, poor and 
cowardly, and yet before you thought yourself un- 
worthy of him and followed him into the trap that 
meant the end of your happiness. 

[She has buried her head in her arms.} 

Go on, cry ! Cry ! It was for your money I killed her ! 
I wanted to go to bed with your money! It was your 
money I wanted to make love to ! 

[Bo ft of them are panting and exhausted; there is a kng 
silence^ 

Go and be happy. You are a charming gkl. You 
know how to take things. How not to give love 
more than it deserves. You'd better marry someone 
else who'll help you to become what you want to be. 
With the millions that will be coming to you, you'll 
find a husband to your taste all right. Later on if you 
think that perhaps love was worth the name after all, 
you'll be able to take a lover and go to bed with him 
between meals. 
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MONIME: You're loathsome. 

FRANTZ: I shall believe that in the end. That's twice 
today Fve been told so. You're the salt of the earth, 
no doubt, both of you. ... I really wonder what I'm 
doing, loathsome as I am, demanding friendship or 
love from either of you, as though such things 
existed. It's ridiculous. I'm utterly ridiculous. 
Forgive me. 

[fc is crying. She watches him for a moment and then goes 
gently towards him^ 

MONIME: Frantz. 

FRANTZ: Oh,nol Not pity. Get away from me ! 
MONIME: Frantz, you've been proud, and I've been 
foolish. Now both of us are suffering for it. You 
said to me once that God doesn't give passion to 
everyone. We ought to have been content with what 
we had and gone on living that way. Without that 
pride of yours, we might even have been happy. It 
was your pride that wanted this mad, impossible love. 
It was because of that that you killed her and that 
we've been destroyed. I would have loved you poor; 
I would still have been your mistress on the sly, bad 
lover though I was. Remember, I threw myself at 
your feet. I clung to you and you dragged me across 
the floor. I told you I should never marry and that I 
would always stay with you. I even told you to go 
away, that I detested you. But you would do it just 
the same, out of pride. 

FRANTZ (shattered, humble): I was all alone. Alone 
against the world. 

MONIME: You're proud, proud. ... I loved you as a 
little girl loves her childhood's playfellow when she 
meets him again. That's all. And now I hate you for 
abusing that poor love, I hate you for pinning your 
wild, insane dreams on me. 
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[A long silence. They remain motionless. Two policemen 
pass through on their way out. Slipping on their overcoats 
as they go ] 

THIRD P.O. : I know the old boy confessed. But you'll 
never be able to convince me it wasn't the youngster 
that did it. 

OTHER P.O. : All right. All right. Don't get worked 
up about it. The boss is quite satisfied with things as 
they are. So am I. 

{He goes off; the other stays behind a moment looking 
silently at Frant^. He is a man with a huge red moustache 
and a not-too-intelligent appearance. Suddenly, he puts on 
his hat, comes up behind Frant^ and takes him by the arm.] 

THE P.O. : What did you do it with? 

[Frant% replies immediately, without even turning round.] 

FRANTZ: With a hammer wrapped in cloth. 

[The P.O. is surprised in spite of himself. He hurls himself 
at Frant^, who has not budged, and handcuffs him > yelling 
at the top of his lungs.] 

THE P.O. : Hey! Chief! Boys! Chief! I knew it was 
him ... I knew it was him! 

\Thepolice come in at all the doors. Monime has looked up 
at first without understanding, then throws herself at 
Franfigsfeet.] 

MONIME: I love you, Frantz! 

Curtain 
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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 

The scene throughout is the living room in the Leighs* 
bungalow, situated at Hambledon, a fishing village on the 
English coast. It is a light airy room, suggesting its 
proximity to farmlands and the sea. The time is late 
September. 



ACT ONE 

SCENE i. A sunny September afternoon 
SCENE 2. The following day. Early afternoon 
SCENE 3* Two o'clock the following morning 



ACT TWO 

SCENE i. 10 a.m. The same day 

SCENE 2. Two days later. Early afternoon 



ACT THREE 

SCENE i. The next morning 
SCENE 2. Evening of the same day 



ACT ONE 

Scene i 



At Curtain RJse y Tom Hammond is standing by the window > 
hands in the pockets of his riding-breeches. 

Robert Leigh is leaning over the table > scanning the pages of 
a manuscript. 

ROBERT: What did you say? 

TOM: I said " the two most beautiful and high- 
spirited animals God created are women and horses." 
ROBERT (vaguely) : You're probably right. 
TOM: I am right. 
ROBERT: Which do you prefer? 
TOM: I can't get along without either of 'em. 
ROBERT: It's a nuisance, isn't it? (There is a pause.} I 
suppose you stayed the night with her? 
TOM: Sure I did. 

ROBERT (absent-mindedly) : She's a beauty. 
TOM: She certainly is. 

[Marion comes in left.} 

MARION: Are you ready, Mr. Leigh? 

ROBERT: Nearly. I'm on the last page. (To Tom.) 

Did you have to spend the night with her yourself? 

Couldn't somebody else have done it ? 

TOM: I don't trust anybody else. 

ROBERT: I see your point. 

MARION: Is this a very private conversation? 

TOM: Good heavens, no. 

ROBERT (laughing) : We're talking about a horse. 

MARION: Ohl 

TOM: She just presented me with a foal. 
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MARION: So you slept with her? 
TOM: In the stable. Me and the vet. 
MARION: I see. 

TOM (to Marion) : You thought 

ROBERT (to Marion) : I found one or two little errors, 

Marion. (Points to manuscript} It's a lonely widow 

not lovely widow. 

MARION (looking at manuscript}: Sorry! 

ROBERT: If she was lovely she wouldn't be lonely, 

would she? 

MARION: She might. If she was faithful, I mean. 

ROBERT: If she's a widow she's no one to be faithful 

to. 

MARION: There are such things as memories. 

ROBERT (drily) : Yes, dear, I know. . . . Here's a 

spelling error. How do you spell " receive " ? 

MARION: R-e-c-e-i-v-e. 

ROBERT: No. I before E except after C. 

MARION: It is after C. 

ROBERT: What? Oh, yes. (Coughs and smiles.} There 

are one or two other little things I've marked. Will 

you alter them ? 

MARION: Yes. 

ROBERT: Oh, where's my pen? 

\They search on table until Marion finds it. 
He writes a couple of words on the manuscript.} 

I always lose pens. I blame my ears. 

TOM : What the hell have your ears got to do with it ? 

ROBERT : Everybody but me seems capable of sticking 

a pen behind his ear. I can't. It always falls off". It's a 

grave handicap. 

TOM (to Marion) : He's crazy. 

MARION (without sympathy): Yes. Isn't he? 
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[Robert gives her the manuscript^ 
ROBERT: Thanks, Marion. 
[She goes centre.] 

Where's Esmeralda? 

MARION : She went with the Howards to the harbour. 
TOM: Howard's painting his boat. He likes an 
audience when he works. Well, he's an actor, isn't he ? 

[Marion goes out left.] 

TOM: What's this you're writing? A new play? 
ROBERT: Yes. A murder melodrama. I finished the 
second act last night. 
TOM: Is it good? 
ROBERT: No. 

TOM: I'll say one thing for you, Robert. You're 
honest. 

ROBERT : I'm not honest in the least. I'm candid. 
TOM : Beats me how authors keep on thinking up new 
ideas. 

ROBERT: I hate to admit it, but it beats me, too. 
TOM: What do you do write it all out in longhand, 
or do you dictate it? 

ROBERT: I've tried dictation, I've tried tape-record- 
ing, but it cramps my style. I write it in longhand 
and my secretary types it. (He concentrates on his papers, 
hand to head?) 

\Hammond glances at the door through which Marion went 
out.] 

TOM: She's all right, isn't she? 
ROBERT: Who? 
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TOM: Your secretary. 
ROBERT: She's very efficient. 
TOM (laughs} : Yes ? Who's kidding who ? 
ROBERT: I don't think I get you. 
TOM: Oh, no? 

ROBERT: You're right. I do get you. You sleep with 
your horse. You imply that I share a stall with my 
secretary. I don't. 

TOM: My God, you're touchy all of a sudden. 
ROBERT (sfftt/mg): Sorry. 

TOM: You're a contradictory sort of a person, 
Robert. I never quite understand you. 
ROBERT: I don't understand you. 
TOM : I'm easy enough to get to know. 
ROBERT: Conversationally, yes. You're the kind of 
man who can walk into a bar parlour and get pally 
with everybody in five minutes flat. 
TOM: So are you. 

ROBERT: No. It'd take me ten minutes. I don't 
understand your being a farmer. I should have 
thought your talents lay in other directions. 
TOM: Such as what? 
ROBERT: I don't know. 

TOM: It's only forty acres. I like horses so I can 
ride. It's by the coast and I like boats. So I can ride, 
and I can sail. 

ROBERT : What more do you want. 
TOM: Oh, I don't know. I'd like to be rich. 
ROBERT: Aren't you? 
TOM: Are you kidding? 

ROBERT: Most of us can only afford to spend week- 
ends here. You're here all the time. 
TOM: Yes, working like a black. I've got a farm, not 
an office in town. As a matter of fact, I'm damned 
hard up. Could you lend me ten thousand pounds ? 
I'm expecting a postal order. 
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ROBERT: You'd better ask Esmeralda. I'm a play- 
wright. 

TOM: Esmeralda? Rich? 

ROBERT : She admits it. She is not ashamed of it. Her 
father had about one hundred thousand acres of sheep 
in Australia. She'll tell you. 

TOM: They say the rich never go to heaven. They 
don't have to, they're there already. 
ROBERT: I see what you mean. How long have you 
had this farm? 

TOM: Six months. I was over here during the 
war and when I left the Canadian Army I came 
back. 

ROBERT: I thought Canada offered good prospects 
for farming. 

TOM : The best. There was also a girl. 
ROBERT: Oh! 

TOM : She already had a husband. 
ROBERT: So you couldn't be married? 
TOM: Who said I wanted to be married? She was 
attractive. I like women. I like lots of 'em but one 
at a time. 

ROBERT: My hobby's writing plays. 
TOM: You can keep it. (He draws closer to the window.) 
Here's your wife. 

ROBERT: Are the Howards with her? 
TOM: No. She's a very attractive woman. You sure 
writing plays is your only interest in life ? 
ROBERT: My major interest. Unfortunately it isn't 
self-supporting. Esmeralda is. 

TOM: Hey, wait a minute now. Are you telling me 
you married Esmeralda for her money? 
ROBERT (ironically): What an immoral suggestion! 

\Rsmeralda comes in back up centre. She Dances at fLobert 
but speaks only to Tom\ 
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ESMERALDA: Hello, Tom. The sea's wonderful and 

there's a heavenly breeze. The Haslemeres are sailing 

close to the rocks again. 

ROBERT: Silly young fools. 

ESMERALDA: Joe Howard's painting his boat. 

TOM: Yes? 

ESMERALDA: Yes. (ToRoberf). Did you finish the play? 

ROBERT: The second act. 

ESMERALDA: How nice! What were you talking 

about? 

TOM: Money. 

ESMERALDA: Why? 

ROBERT: He's always hated rich idlers and he's 

always wanted to be one. 

ESMERALDA (to Tom}: Is that your ambition in life? 

TOM : One of them. 

ROBERT: The other is women. 

ESMERALDA: You're fond of the ladies, are you? 

TOM: What man isn't? 

ESMERALDA: Fd no idea Tom was romantic. Had 

you, Robert? 

ROBERT: I hadn't given it a great deal of thought. 

ESMERALDA: But you should. (She goes nearer to Tom.) 

Yes. Yes, you are the romantic type, aren't you? I 

imagine you could be pretty ruthless if ever you 

wanted to, couldn't you? 

TOM: I don't know. I've never bad to be. 

ESMERALDA: But you could. Why have you never 

married, Tom? 

TOM: I never saw the woman I'd trust with an 

anchor and chain. 

ESMERALDA: But if you ever do ? 

TOM: *If she's what I'm looking for I'd give her the 

anchor and tell her to heave it overboard. 

ESMERALDA: Providing she fulfils all the necessary 

specifications ? 
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TOM : She can have the moon on a silver platter. 

ROBERT: You haven't got the moon on a silver 

platter. 

TOM: Fd get it! 

\Tbere is a pause. 
Esffferalda smiles.} 

ESMERALDA: Robert expects his women to give him 
the moon. He provides the platter, of course. 
ROBERT (angrily] : That was a charming thing to say. 
ESMERALDA: Yes, wasn't it. Deep down we're 
devoted to each other. By the way, the Tyrrells are 
throwing a little party. They asked us to drop in for 
cocktails. (To Robert.) I said we would. 
ROBERT: You take Tom. I'll come later. 
ESMERALDA: How much later? 
ROBERT: Five or ten mimics. 
ESMERALDA (to Tom} : Will you go ? 
TOM : Sure. I'd love to. 

ESMERALDA (to Tom) \ I saw Dick Farrow on my way 
back. 

[Robert looks up from his papers.} 

He's going to the party. 

TOM: The Chief Constable himself! 

ESMERALDA: Why do you call him that? 

TOM: He's so damned pompous. He's the Canadian's 

idea of what an English Chief Constable looks like. 

ESMERALDA: He isn't quite a Chief Constable, you 

know. Why don't you like him? 

TOM: Who says I don't? 

ROBERT: Perhaps you're prejudiced because he's a 

policeman. 
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TOM (moving nearer to Robert} : Why did you say that ? 

ROBERT: What did I say? 

TOM: You said I don't like policemen. 

ROBERT: Some people don't. Do you? 

TOM: I don't give a damn about them. 

ROBERT: Then that's all right. 

[There is a rather uncomfortable silence.} 

ESMERALDA: He said he'd call in on his way to the 

Tyrrells if he had time. He's been out fishing. He 

said he*d leave us a couple of trout. 

ROBERT: Good! 

TOM : I think I'll go and start the car. 

\Torn begins to go out back centre* He leaves door open} 

ESMERALDA: Are you coming to the party? 

ROBERT: I said I'd be ready in five or ten minutes. 

ESMERALDA: I know you did. It occurred to me that 

that was probably an excuse to stay behind. 

ROBERT: Would that cause you any despondency? 

ESMERALDA: No. 

ROBERT: Then why discuss it? 

ESMERALDA: People might ask if you're to be 

expected. It's nice to be able to answer them. 

ROBERT: I see. 

ESMERALDA: How long has Tom Hammond been 

here? 

ROBERT: Half an hour. 

ESMERALDA: Why did he come? 

ROBERT: I asked him in. 

ESMERALDA: Oh! He's quite a character, isn't he? 

Attractive. 

ROBERT: Do you think so? 
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ESMERALDA: Why did you ask him in? I shouldn't 
have thought you'd have much in common. 
ROBERT : Mere neighbourliness. 
ESMERALDA : Did you think Yd like him ? 
ROBERT : I didn't consider the possibility. 
ESMERALDA: Because I do. 
ROBERT (interested): Do you? 
ESMERALDA: Is that what you hoped? 
ROBERT: I don't know what you mean? 
ESMERALDA: Divorce. If you think one of these 
handsome Romeos is going to persuade me into 
divorcing you, you're quite, quite mistaken. No, 
Robert, I won't divorce you. 
ROBERT : You're repeating yourself. 
ESMERALDA: I want there to be no misunderstanding. 
ROBERT : There isn't any. 

ESMERALDA: Good. Oh, by the way, there's the 
money you asked for. (She goes to door back left?) Don't 
forget. I'll see you at the Tyrrells. If Dick brings the 
trout, put them in the fridge! 

\Rsmeralda goes out slowly. 
Robert moves towards centre. 

After a moment Marion comes in left. She closes the door, 
and with her hands behind her on the door knob, she leans 
back against the door. 

She and Robert look at each other in silence. He pauses near 
centre and faces her.] 

ROBERT: It must be soon. Do you understand? 
MARION: Darling, I do. 

ROBERT: I think she almost enjoys herself. Some 
people are like that, Marion. They revel in torment. 
They even glory in their own torment. 
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MARION : I don't understand her. 

ROBERT: How could you? She's laughing deep inside 

her, but it's a horrible twisted sort of laughter. She 

doesn't want me, and she won't let me go. There's 

something sadistic about it. 

MARION: Was she always like that? 

ROBERT: Cold? Did you hear what she said ? "Put 

the trout in the fridge.'' The walls of Jericho can fall 

but don't forget to put the trout in the refrigerator. 

MARION: Does she know about me? 

ROBERT: How can she? 

MARION: If she did know, would she care? 

ROBERT: Care? Not in normal warm-hearted jealousy 

no. But it would hurt her and give her that 

twisted emotion she enjoys. 

MARION : She doesn't want you herself. Why should 

she mind me? 

ROBERT: You've no doubts, have you? 

MARION (grimly) : None. 

ROBERT: I mustn't do if. Obviously, I mustn't do it. 

You do see, don't you? 

MARION: We've agreed over that. 

ROBERT: Yes. I'd be the first suspect. They'd come 

down on me like a ton of bricks. 

MARION : All the better. 

ROBERT: Why? 

MARION: If it's someone else. 

ROBERT: But of course I must have that perfect alibi. 

MARION: It shouldn't be difficult. 

ROBERT: It's easy to have an alibi, but this must be 

perfect. I don't want to create it, I want it to create 

itself. I want to fit in with someone else's suggestion, 

so that later on after the so that later on they can't 

recall that I proposed it. 

MARION: But, darling, when? 

ROBERT: There's no telling. It isn't something I can 
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force. It's got to happen of its own accord. Now if 
my agent 'phoned me to go up to town, or someone 
fell ill and they sent for me, then it could happen. We 
must wait until it does. 

MARION: Are you sure she doesn't know about me? 
ROBERT: At least she hasn't the gift of second sight. 
MARION (thoughtfully) : Because if she suspected any- 
thing between us she might talk about it. 
ROBERT: She can't. God knows we've been careful. 
MARION (glancing away) : Not very careful, 
ROBERT: What do you mean? 
MARION : Isn't it obvious yet ? 
ROBERT: Oh, my darling - 

[He moves towards her y touches her y but she moves quickly 



MARION: Someone may come in. This is another 

reason it's got to be soon, isn't it? 

ROBERT: Yes, it is. 

MARION: Because I'll begin to it'll be obvious. 

Perhaps it is akeady? 

ROBERT: No. No. You're quite sure ? 

MARION: Quite sure. . . . Bob, how much do you 

love me? 

[He moves towards ber.] 

No. Stay there and tell me. 

ROBERT: I love you, Marion. 

MARION : That's my only excuse for doing what I'm 

going to do, you see. It's the only thing that gives me 

determination to see it through. That makes sense, 

doesn't it? 

ROBERT : I honestly believe it does, my darling. Can 

you do it? 
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MARION: I know I can. 
ROBERT: It'll take nerve. 

MARION: I know. At night in the dark it won't be 
quite so simple. But no shadows are going to stop 
me. Believe me. 

ROBERT: I do. You won't be suspected but you'll 
have to answer the usual routine questions. You 
have a bungalow on the edge of the wood. I took it 
so that you could be here at the week-ends. Your 
aunt is staying with you. She goes to bed at ten 
o'clock, and so do you. You don't know anyone 
around here, so you're not likely to have casual 
callers dropping in on you. Your aunt won't hear 
you leave the house and she won't hear you get back. 

If things go well 

MARION: They must. 

ROBERT: Yes. Yes, of course. If I've figured out the 

times correctly it won't take more than fifteen 

minutes. This house will be deserted except for 

Esmeralda. 

MARION: You're sure of that? 

ROBERT: She will be alone, and in bed. In 

there. (He points towards door right.} Say at two 

o'clock, 

MARION: Two o'clock? 

ROBERT: At exactly two o'clock. That's important. 

These medical folk are pretty clever. They'll know 

within an hour or so what time it happened. 

MARION: How can they tell? 

ROBERT: I don't know. But believe me, they can. 

They'll know the time within a couple of hours and I 

must be away at that time. 

MARION: But the shot? 

ROBERT: No one will hear it. 

MARION: Everything depends on that. 

ROBERT: That's where a bad thing becomes a good 
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one. This is the only house we could buy and it's a 
quarter of a mile from the nearest neighbour. Every- 
body '11 be asleep before two o'clock. It won't be easy. 
MARION: I love you, Robert. 

ROBERT: Don't do it if you have the slightest doubt, 
Marion. I wouldn't want you to. 
MARION: Fll do it ... and then what? 
ROBERT: I'll time it to get back early in the morning. 
I'll bring someone with me. We'll find Esmeralda. 
MARION: Yes. 

ROBERT: I'll have a perfect alibi. It couldn't possibly 
be me. Then I'll get rid of the gun. I'll dump it in the 
sea. I picked it up cheap in a pub. It's a German 
revolver. A Luger. No one could associate it with 
you or me. 

MARION: And the bracelet. You forgot about the 
bracelet. 

ROBERT: No, I didn't. I shall have taken it with me 
earlier in the evening. 
MARION: You'll say it's missing. 
ROBERT: Yes. It will be missing. I'll get rid of it. 
And it's insured for five thousand pounds. (Takes 
her hand). Oh, Marion, if you can only do it 1 You do 
realise I'm not merely putting the gun in your hand 
and then clearing off with an alibi that puts me in 
safety, don't you? 

MARION : If they catch me they catch us both. That's 
what you mean, isn't it? 

ROBERT (hesitates at first, then goes to her) : But they 
mustn't catch you. They won't. (He puts his arms 
about her). My darling Marion, they can't! 
MARION: Listen, there is a car. It's Farrow. 
ROBERT: All right. (He goes to the table and examines 
manuscript papers.) 

[Marion opens outer door. 
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RichardFarrow corns in. He smiles and holds up the trout.] 

MARION: Come in, Mr. Farrow. 

FARROW: Hello. Can I interest you in any fish this 

morning, Miss Dale? 

ROBERT: Hello, Dick. I say, they're beauties, aren't 

they? Esmeralda gave us strict instructions about 

them. Give them to Marion. 

[Marion takes the fish with a shudder^ 

FARROW: They won't bite you. 

MARION: Are you sure? Don't they look dreadful? 

FARROW: Oh, I don't know. They're just dead, that's 

all. 

[Marion goes to door left. She hesitates at the door.] 

ROBERT: All right, Marion put them in the fridge. 

MARION: Yes. (She shivers slightly and goes out!) 

FARROW: Did I interrupt you? 

ROBERT: Not in the least. 

FARROW: Esme said you'd be going to the Tyrrells 

for drinks. 

ROBERT: She went on ahead with young Hammond. 

I waited for you. I'll just put these away. (He collects 

papers.} 

[Farrow moves easily about the room, lights a cigarette.} 

FARROW: Have you known Hammond long? 

ROBERT: Only this summer. 

FARROW: Like him? 

ROBERT : I wouldn't trust him too far. 

FARROW: He conforms to type. Out of the army. 

Colonial restless. Bit of a fly-by-night, I'd say. 
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[Marion comes in down kft.] 

ROBERT: Will you take charge of these, Marion ? (He 

gives her the sheaf of papers?) I'm trying to write a play. 

You'd think this was the ideal setting quiet fishing 

village and all that sort of thing. Actually it's as 

hectic as a London night-club. 

FARROW: It wasn't always so. I was born here. My 

father paid a few hundreds for the house I've got. The 

new crowd that's poured in during the last few years 

have paid thousands for theirs. 

ROBERT: You were born here and you went to 

London. We're Londoners and we think this is 

paradise. 

FARROW : So do I for a weekend. What's your play 

about? Or shouldn't I ask? 

ROBERT: Murder melodrama. 

FARROW : Why do perfectly kind, law-abiding authors 

so frequently write about murder ? 

ROBERT: It's a fascinating subject. 

MARION: Do you like detective stories? I mean, being 

a detective yourself. 

FARROW: If they're good ones. Of course, they're 

almost never true to life. Very few people get away 

with murder. 

ROBERT: I'm not so sure about that. If you read 

your Sunday paper as thoroughly as I do, you'll come 

to quite the opposite conclusion. 

FARROW: That simply isn't true. 

MARION: Do you always get your man? 

FARROW: Not always, of course. . . . But I wouldn't 

risk it if I were you. (S 'miles roguishly.} We'll catch you 

all right. 

\There is a pause .] 
That was supposed to 
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MARION (to Robert} : You didn't tell me what to say in 
reply to the letter from New York. 
ROBERT: It doesn't matter. 
MARION: Shall we leave it for tomorrow? 
ROBERT: Yes. Yes, tomorrow 1 
FARROW : Beats me how you write these plays without 
first-hand experience. If I was writing a play about 
murder, I'd leave no stone unturned until I ac- 
quainted myself with my subject. 
ROBERT: How? 

FARROW: Good lord, you should go along with me. 
I could take you over the ground, into the house, 
where a murder 'had been committed. I could show 
you the exhibits we piece together. All that sort of 
thing. It would help you. 

ROBERT: Help me? Yes. (Suddenly thoughtful.) You're 
right, of course, aren't you ? Yes, indeed. I think I 
would like to do that. . . . 
FARROW: You'd get the atmosphere. 

[Marion goes out left with papers.] 

I know it's a pretty grisly sort of experience. But it 

would be experience. 

ROBERT: I'll take you up on that one of these days. 

Are you ready for the Tyrrells ? 

FARROW: Quite. 

[Farrow goes to outer door, which has remained open. 
Robert faces door left and calls to Marion.] 

ROBERT: We're leaving now, Marion. 
MARION (off) : All right. 

FARROW (at door) : I was just thinking 

ROBERT: Yes? 
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FARROW: Tomorrow . . . 
ROBERT: What about it? 

[Marion comes /#.] 

FARROW: I'm going to a place called Milford. It's in 

Somerset. About a murder. 

ROBERT: I've heard of it. Wasn't it mentioned in the 

papers recently? 

FARROW: Yes. A gkl was found beaten to death. A 

lonely farm. An old colleague of mine is in charge of 

the case. He 'phoned me last night and I promised to 

travel up to see him. . . . It's a long journey, of course, 

so you may not care to but if you'd like to go along 

with me you're welcome. 

[Marion and Robert look at each other.] 

ROBERT: That's very nice of you. 

FARROW: I don't want to persuade you if you don't 

want to. It's a long train journey. I'd be glad of your 

company. 

ROBERT: How long will it take ? 

FARROW: I get the ten-thirty train in the morning. 

If I'm lucky I'll catch one back from Bristol about 

ten at night. 

ROBERT: We'd be very late back? 

FARROW; Yes, that's tie snag. Forget it. There'll be 

something else nearer home. 

ROBERT (qufatlj): No. You've whetted my appetite. 

FARROW: Really? Splendid! 

[Robert goes to door. They are ready to go out. He turns 
to Marion.} 

ROBERT (to Marion): Will you make a note of that, 
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Marion? We leave on the ten-thirty train in the 
morning. I'll be away all day. It's a four hours' run 
from Bristol, so I'll get back home about oh (he turns 
to Farrow} about half past two in the morning. 
FARROW: Yes but you can go home with me when 
we get back. Then you won't disturb Esmeralda. I'll 
run you up here after breakfast. 
ROBERT: Well, that's a good idea. 

[Farrow goes out. 

Robert and Marion face each other.} 

MARION (who has not written anything) : I've made a note 
of it, Mr. Leigh. 

ROBERT: Oh and here is the key of the desk in case 
you want anything, Marion. Well, shall we go? 
(Gives Marion key and exits.) 



Curtain 



Scene 2 

Time: The following day. Early afternoon. There is no one 
on stage. 

Telephone rings and Marion comes on left and answers it. 

MARION (to telephone) : Sk-oh-three. . . . No, this is Mr. 
Leigh's secretary. Oh, hello. . . . No, Mr. Leigh isn't 
in. He caught an early train. He's gone to Milford. 
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It's somewhere in Somerset. Yes, he'll be back late 
tonight. Mrs. Leigh? I'll find out. 

[Esmeralda comes in back centre. She has been cutting 
flowers in the garden] 

ESMERALDA: Is it for me? 
MARION: It's Mr. Hammond. 
ESMERALDA: Oh! 
MARION: He'd like to speak to you. 

[Esmeralda takes telephone. 

Marion indicates flowers which Esmeralda has placed on 
the table.] 

Shall I put them in water? 

ESMERALDA (to Marion) : If you will, please. (With very 

faint coyness?) Good afternoon, Mr. Hammond. 

[Marion goes out left.] 

ESMERALDA (to telephone): He's gone with Dick 
Farrow in search of atmosphere. . . . Atmosphere. It's 
what authors go in search of. It's very important to 

them. They get it off their Income Tax Tonight ? 

I'm going to the village hall. There's a wonderful 
band. Harmonium, fiddle and drums. We do barn 
dances and things like that. Why not go ? ... I'd love 
to, but the Howards are calling for me. . . . Now ? . . . 
This afternoon ? Yes, there is a good breeze. Well, if 
you like. Will you pick me up here? About ten 
minutes. All right. . . . 'Bye. 

[Marion comes in left] 

(Moves right.) I'm going with Tom Hammond for a 
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sail. It's a leaky old tub. It ought to be fun if it 

doesn't go to the bottom. 

MARION : They say he handles it well. 

ESMERALDA: I imagine he'll do most things well . . . 

wouldn't you ? 

MARION: Well, I yes, I suppose he might. 

ESMERALDA: Why are you working today? Why 

don't you take advantage of the boss's absence and get 

out into the fresh air? 

MARION: Mr. Leigh wanted me to catch up with 

everything whilst he's away. 

ESMERALDA: I see. Is it awful being a secretary, Miss 

Dale? 

MARION: It's one way of earning a living. 

ESMERALDA: I hope I'm not being rude, but those 

glasses are they necessary? 

MARION: My eyes are rather weak. 

ESMERALDA: But I've seen you without them. 

MARION: They're for reading. 

ESMERALDA: I thought you would say that. But one 

day I called in at the village library and I saw you 

there. You weren't wearing them. And you were 

reading. 

MARION: Was I? 

ESMERALDA: You looked very beautiful. Perhaps you 

think they make you look more learned more as an 

efficient secretary should look ? 

MARION: I'd better go back to my typewriter. 

ESMERALDA: No, don't go. I never had to work for 

a living. I suppose I'm lucky, but I sometimes think 

I've missed something. Do you? 

MARION: I don't know what you mean. 

ESMERALDA: By always being at home. There's a 

certain well, camaraderie in offices, I suppose. I'm 

very practical in my ways. I think I'd have made a 

success as a private secretary. 
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MARION: Yes, Fm sure you would. 

ESMERALDA (not looking at Marion} : Do you think I 

should have fallen in love with my employer? 

MARION: In love ? 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

MARION: Why do you ask me that? 

ESMERALDA: I only know about these things from 

fiction in women's magazines. I gathered that it was 

almost inevitable, a sort of occupational hazard. 

MARION: That's only in books. 

ESMERALDA (surprised) : You mean it doesn't happen 

in real life ? 

MARION: Not always. . . . You must excuse me, Mrs. 

Leigh. (Goes towards door left). 

ESMERALDA (directly): Are you in love with my 

husband ? 

MARION (turns] : Are you joking? 

ESMERALDA: No. Did it sound humorous ? 

MARION: I didn't think so. 

ESMERALDA: Nor did I. It was a serious question. 

MARION: I think you're taking advantage of my 

position here. 

ESMERALDA: On the contrary. I wondered if you 

were. 

MARION (moving away again) : Excuse me. 

ESMERALDA: Please don't go. I'm not angry with 

you. I'd like to ask you one more question. 

MARION: What is it? 

ESMERALDA: Is my husband in love with you? 

MARION (hesitates, then moves a step towards Esmeralda) : 

Would you care? 

ESMERALDA: Oh, no. 

MARION: Wouldn't you really ! 

ESMERALDA: Why should I? 

MARION: You must have cared once. 

ESMERALDA: Why? 
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MARION: You married him. 

ESMERALDA: Yes, I did. I've spent the succeeding 

years wondering why. I suppose I must have seen 

something in him. 

MARION: He must have seen something in you. 

ESMERALDA (smiles) \ Yes, my bank account. . . . When 

your emotions are disturbed, Miss Dale, you cease to 

be the shrinking violet, don't you? You may take 

your spectacles off now if you wish. Yes, you are 

pretty. I think I wore spectacles when I met my 

husband. Rose-coloured ones. This is what marriage 

does to people who are ill-attuned to each other. 

MARION: You might have tried to be interested in his 

work. You could have helped him. 

ESMERALDA: Did he tell you that? But of course he 

did. His wife doesn't understand him. . . . That's the 

trouble. I do understand him. He had a very large 

capacity for writing weak melodramas and a very 

small capacity for earning a living. 

MARION: It isn't true. 

ESMERALDA: You do love him, don't you? 

MARION: Yes, I do. 

ESMERALDA: How odd of you! I warn you, you're 

going to be dreadfully disappointed. 

MARION: I don't think so. 

ESMERALDA: I don't suppose I thought so, either. 

Don't be deceived by his charm. There's nothing 

behind it. He's attractive, of course, but that's just 

the gilt on the on the what ? I assure you there's no 

gingerbread. 

MARION: Perhaps you set too high a standard for 

others ? 

ESMERALDA: Then be sure not to make the same 

mistake. Let your expectations be very low. He 

still won't come up to them. 

MARION (aw/A an effort}: May I go now? 
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ESMERALDA (casually) \ Yes. (She lounges in sofa and idly 
takes up a book.} 

[Marion makes as if to leave the room, but she hesitates at 
the door. 

Rsmeralda glances up.] 

Is there something on your mind? 

MARION (turns back) : Yes, there is. 

ESMERALDA: Anything very important? 

MARION: It's very important. Mrs. Leigh may I 

ask a question? 

ESMERALDA: A favour? 

MARION (slowly) : I suppose it is. 

ESMERALDA: Will you give me three guesses? You 

want me to divorce him. Is that it? 

MARION: You don't love him. 

ESMERALDA: I do not. 

MARION: Then you don't want him. 

ESMERALDA: I do not. 

MARION: Then 

ESMERALDA (gets up} : Miss Dale, I'm not playing dog- 
in-the-manger. I'm sorry for you, just as I used to be 
sorry for myself when he had the power to disturb my 
peace of mind. 

MARION: But you have no peace of mind. Living 
with a man you hate can give you nothing but misery. 
ESMERALDA: I don't hate him. I despise him. 
MARION: Then, for pity's sake, let him go. 
ESMERALDA (surprised) : Pity? For him or you? 
MARION: If you've none for him, perhaps you might 
have for me. 

ESMERALDA: I do pity you, Miss Dale. He's no good 
to you. You can't live on his charm. Luckily for us 
both I have money of my own. I take it that you are 
not so fortunate. 
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MARION: I've no money, if that's what you mean. 

I'm not ambitious. I'm used to being poor. 

ESMERALDA: My husband isn't. His father kept him 

in luxury for twenty-five years and I took over from 

there. 

MARION: You won't divorce him, Mrs. Leigh? 

ESMERALDA: You talk as if I'm the villain and you're 

the wronged woman. Aren't you confusing our 

respective roles ? 

MARION: If you were in love with him, and I'd come 

between you, then I'd be in the wrong. That isn't 

the case. 

ESMERALDA: Miss Dale, I really can't discuss this any 

longer. 

MARION: You won't divorce him? 

ESMERALDA: Ten years ago Robert talked me out of 

a dozen better men who wanted to marry me. It 

didn't occur to me that anyone would marry me 

entirely for my money. Robert was the exception and 

I can't forgive him for it. Now he can pay for it. 

MARION: I feel I must ask you just once more, Mrs. 

Leigh. 

ESMERALDA: You're very persistent. 

MARION: I'm sorry. I must be. It's very important 

to me and you. 

ESMERALDA: My answer sympathetically, Miss Dale 

is still no. Wait a minute! How important is it? 

[Marion opens the door and turns to face ILsmeralda^ 
MARION: It's a matter of life and death, Mrs. Leigh. 
[Marion goes out. 

Esmeralda gasgs at the door thoughtfully and shrugs 
slightlj. 
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Tom Hammond appears in doorway back centre. 
Tom whistles.] 

ESMERALDA: Come in, Tom. 

TOM : You were looking very thoughtful. 

ESMERALDA: Oh I I was just discussing a little matter 

with Miss Dale. 

TOM: Miss Dale? 

ESMERALDA: My husband's secretary. 

TOM: Oh, yes. She's pretty. 

ESMERALDA: So you noticed it as well, did you? 

TOM: As well? 

ESMERALDA: I've noticed it, too. 

TOM: If I could afford a secretary she's what I'd 

choose for myself. (He signifies with his hands the outline 

of a feminine body, and smiles?) Do you know what 

I mean? 

ESMERALDA (smiles)\ Would you like a drink before 

we go? 

TOM : A quick one. Shall I get it myself? 

ESMERALDA: It's over there. Do you drink whisky? 

TOM (goes to side table) : I do drink whisky. (He pours 

drink.) Will you have one? 

ESMERALDA: A very small brandy. 

TOM: Brandy for heroes, they say. What was the 

discussion between you and Miss Dale ? 

ESMERALDA: Oh, it wasn't very important. My 

husband's new play. We were talking about the 

second act. 

TOM : What about it ? 

ESMERALDA: You wouldn't be interested. 

TOM: Why not? 

ESMERALDA: Oh well, there's a scene between two 

two men. One of them is in love with the other's 

wife. 
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TOM: That's very original. So what? 

ESMERALDA: So he wants the husband to divorce her. 

TOM: This is even more original. And does he? 

ESMERALDA: Agree to divorce her, you mean? No, 

he doesn't. 

TOM : Why the heck should he if he still wants her for 

himself? 

[Marion has come in down left. She is dressed to go out*] 

MARION: I have rather a headache, Mrs. Leigh. I'm 

going home. 

ESMERALDA: Yes, of course. 

TOM: We're just off. Can we give you a lift? 

MARION: No, thank you. I'd sooner walk. I need 

some air. 

TOM: Nonsense. Of course we'll give you a lift. 

ESMERALDA: I was telling Mr. Hammond about the 

scene in my husband's play. 

TOM (after a pause) : Do you think the husband ought 

to let his wife go if someone else wants her? 

MARION: Under the circumstances. 

ESMERALDA: What circumstances? 

MARION (granting at Esweralda) : In Mr. Leigh's play 

the husband is not in love with his wife. He loathes 

her. He doesn't want her for himself. He still won't 

let her go. 

TOM: Why the hell not if he doesn't want her? 

ESMERALDA: Not everybody approves of divorce, 

you know. Are you ready? 

TOM: Yes, sure. 

[They move towards door back left ready to go out.] 

What do they do ? 

ESMERALDA: I don't know. It isn't finished yet. 

What can they do ? 
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TOM : I only know what I'd do if I was the man and I 
wanted a woman badly enough. 

{Marion goes out. 

Tom is going out.} 

ESMERALDA: What would you do ? 

TOM (turning to face Esmeralda} : I'd blow his brains out. 

\Torn goes out. 

Esmeralda hesitates with her hand on the door knob as the 

Curtain falls] 



Scene $ 

Time: Two a.m. the following morning. 

The stage is in darkness. Door back left opens and the 
lights are switched on by Esmeralda. She is followed by 
Tom Hammond. A clock chimes and strikes two o'clock. 

ESMERALDA: What a night. It's two o'clock! 

TOM: Isn't that dreadful. 

ESMERALDA: Thank you for bringing me home. 

TOM: Think nothing of it. 

ESMERALDA: Did you like the barn dance? 

TOM: Fine. I like this new-fangled square-dancing. 
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Fin just old enough to remember the samba and 
the rumba. You know, the old-fashioned leisurely 
stuff. 

\Esmeralda takes off her coat and folds it over her arm. She 
gives the impression that she is waiting politely for him 
to go} 

ESMERALDA: It was nice of you to bring me home. 

TOM : It wasn't nice of me at all. I never do anything 

unless I expect to get something out of it. 

ESMERALDA (coolly): And what do you expect to get 

out of it? 

TOM: I already got it. I got a kick out of bringing 

you home. 

ESMERALDA (thawing): Oh! I see. 

TOM (befalls into a chair facing her} : My eyes are tired. 

May I sit here and rest them on you ? 

ESMERALDA (smiles): I suppose you want a drink? 

TOM (points to window-ledge) : I was drinking whisky. 

I left my gkss over there. 

ESMERALDA: I'll give you a clean one. 

[She goes to cabinet and gets whisky bottle and glass. He 
jumps up and retrieves his former glass from window ledge ^ 

TOM: Use the same one. We don't want too much 
crockery to wash up tomorrow morning. 
ESMERALDA (coollj again): Was that a joke? 
TOM: No, a dream. You fascinate me. I suppose you 
know that? 

ESMERALDA: I didn't know. 

TOM: Then it's time I told you. Wasn't it obvious? 
ESMERALDA: Wasn't what obvious? 
TOM: That I'm interested in you more than some- 
what. 
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ESMERALDA: I thought it was Miss Dale who so 
closely approached your ideal. 
TOM: As a secretary and Fm not an idealist. 
ESMERALDA: You admired her. 
TOM: Sure. I'd pick her out of a million for a 
secretary. She'd be fine to dictate to. Let me pay 
you a big compliment, Esmeralda. You're the one 
woman in a million I'd take dictation from. 
ESMERALDA : I'm sure that's a very pretty compliment. 
TOM: From me it's a very big one indeed. I don't 
take orders from many people. 
ESMERALDA: I believe you. 

TOM: It's a funny thing, I came back to England 
when I got out of the army because of an English- 
woman. I was always told English women were 
reserved and cold. I never expected to have much 
time for them. I liked her, in a way. I like you in a 
bigger way. We'd get on together. 
ESMERALDA: What reason have you for thinking 
so? 

TOM: We're different. That's why. Folks who are 
alike soon begin to bore each other. We'd never do 
that. I'll never settle anywhere very long except 
with you if I get the chance. (Walks about the room?) 
You and Robert don't get on. Why ? 
ESMERALDA: We bore each other. 
TOM: What are you doing about it? 
ESMERALDA: Nothing. 
TOM: What's he doing? 
ESMERALDA (looking at him directly) : What can he do ? 

TOM: Well, he can (He halts suddenly.} 

ESMERALDA: Yes? 

TOM: (quickly): I was going to say you could get a 
divorce. (Goes on as if in same sentence?) That's what 
you said his play was about, didn't you? 
ESMERALDA: Isn't it a coincidence I 
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TOM : Only you said two men and one woman. And 

this is 

ESMERAUDA: Two women and one man? 

TOM: Who's the other woman? 

ESMERALDA (smiling): Who would it be? 

TOM : So he is doing something about it after all. Hey. 

Summer lightning. 

ESMERALDA: Tom, it's very late. You'd better go. 

TOM (goes to her) : Do you want me to go ? 

ESMERALDA: Naturally. It's kte. 

TOM: Look, I'm not sixteen years old. My mother 

isn't waiting up for me. 

ESMERALDA: Mine is. 

TOM: Let her wait. 

[He takes her in his arms and, with fervour , kisses her. He 
holds her very tight but she makes no response whatsoever. 
He releases her.] 

ESMERALDA (straightening her dress) : That wasn't very 
subtle, was it? 

\Torn picks up his glass and refills it from the bottle.} 

TOM: It wasn't supposed to be subtle. (After 
emptying his glass.} I'm not subtle. I'm rough and 
clumsy. I did it because I wanted to. Because I had 
to. 

ESMERALDA: You don't have to apologise. 
TOM: I never apologise. I told you I'm not a gentle- 
man. 

ESMERALDA (begins to laugh quite pleasantly) : All right, 
Tom, you're a hypocrite. You do your level best to 
sweep me off my feet and when it doesn't work you 
abuse me. Anyway, if you won't apologise to me, I 
will to you. 
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TOM: Why should you apologise? (He goes towards 

door.} 

ESMERALDA: I suppose I encouraged you. 

TOM: I didn't notice if you did. 

ESMERALDA: You mean you did that without 

encouragement? My, my I I tremble to think what 

would happen if I threw myself at your head. 

TOM: So long! 

ESMERALDA: Now you're sulking. 

TOM: I can stand anything from a woman except 

being laughed at. 

ESMERALDA: Before you go, tell me one thing. Did 

you do that on the spur of the moment, because it 

seemed an easy thing to do, or does it go deeper? 

TOM: Is that what froze you? 

ESMERALDA: It contributed. 

TOM: I see. 

ESMERALDA: I'd hate to be made love to by a man 

who looked on me as a forgotten wife in need of a 

little random excitement. 

TOM: I don't feel like that about you. Good God, 

you're not like that. If you had been and I'd felt 

like that do you suppose I'd still be here talking 

and feeling foolish? 

ESMERALDA: I think, in a peculiar sort of way, that 

was intended as a compliment. 

TOM: It wasn't intended as a compliment. It was one. 

Goodnight, Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA (at the door) : Shall I see you again ? 

TOM: You don't want me to stay away? 

ESMERALDA: By no means. 

TOM : But don't expect me to have learned my lesson. 

I don't change, Esmeralda. Understand? 

ESMERALDA: I understand perfectly, 

\Torn goes out. 



ACT ONE, SCENE THREE 

Esmeralda stands in the doorway and watches his departure. 
We hear the engine of his car as he starts it up and drives 
away. She has closed the door. She now locks it. She 
stands centre, facing audit orim, and smiles slightly as if her 
thoughts were pleasurable. 

Then after a moment she yawns, not in boredom but in 
weariness, and goes over to the table lamp which gives a small 
light. She then switches off the larger lights and goes to her 
bedroom back right and closes door behind her. After a 
moment she comes back, perhaps having taken off her dress. 
She takes a packet of cigarettes from a table and goes back 
to her room, again closing the door after her. 

There is a silence, and then the outer door is opened. 

Marion comes in, closes door behind her. She places her 
handbag on table and takes from it a revolver. After some 
hesitation she goes to Esmeralda' s door. She opens it gently 
and closes it quickly behind her. We hear three revolver 
shots and: 



The Curtain falls'] 



ACT TWO 

Scene i 

Time: Ten o'clock the same morning. Outer door is open 
and we see the pale sunshine of a September morning. 

Gladys, the occasional " help ", is putting chairs in 
position or dusting. She hums and whistles in turn a 
popular song of the day. We hear the engine of a car as it 
approaches. Gladys goes to window and looks out, She then 
continues with her duties until Robert comes in and ushers 
7 arrow into the room. 



FARROW (off} : I suppose I ought to get back home, 

you know. 

ROBERT: You're a bachelor. You can go home any 

time. Good morning, Gladys. 

GLADYS: Good morning, sir. You're out early, aren't 

you? 

ROBERT: On the contrary. I'm home late. 

GLADYS: Home late? 

ROBERT: I stayed the night with Mr. Farrow. Where 

is my wife? 

GLADYS: In bed, sir. 

ROBERT: In bed? 

GLADYS: Yes. I've got a key. I let myself in. 

ROBERT: You haven't seen Mrs. Leigh? 

GLADYS: No, sir. I never disturb her. 

ROBERT: Of course not. (To Farrow.) How about 

coffee ? 

FARROW: Good idea. 

ROBERT: Gladys drinks coffee all day long. There's 

sure to be some ready. Is there, Gladys ? 

GLADYS: I'll just hot it up, sir. (She is going out.) 

ROBERT: Is my secretary here? 
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GLADYS: Not yet, sir. (She goes out left.) 
ROBERT: Marion wasn't too well yesterday. Fve got 
an idea she won't be here today. 
FARROW: Esmeralda likes her bed, doesn't she? 
ROBERT: It's only ten o'clock. She'd be at the local 
hop kst night. 

FARROW: Doesn't the girl take her morning tea? 
ROBERT: Esmeralda has her little idiosyncrasies. She 
has an electric kettle. She makes tea about seven 
o'clock and then goes to sleep again. Well, I enjoyed 
the journey, Dick. 

FARROW: And the scene of the crime? Pretty 
grisly, wasn't it. 

ROBERT: Fascinating. Horrible, but strangely fas- 
cinating. It's curious how an ordinary little house 
suddenly begins to look evil because something evil 
happened in it. Or would it always look evil ? 
FARROW: It's the association of ideas. Whenever I 
think of Calcutta I think of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Now this lonely farmhouse we've visited ran never 
mean anything to us except a girl who was done to 
death. 

ROBERT: Do you think the boy did it? 
FARROW: I wouldn't know. I just remembered some- 
thing, Robert. Immediately I've swallowed the 
coffee I'd better be on my way. I have to telephone 
to London. 

ROBERT: Use my 'phone. 

FARROW: Can't. I have to check up on some docu- 
ments before I make the call. (Thoughtfully.} The 
pillow was absolutely saturated with blood. 
ROBERT (aghast}: What did you say? 
FARROW (surprised) : The pillow. 

ROBERT: What about the pillow? You say it's 

FARROW: It was absolutely saturated with blood. 
ROBERT: Oh, you mean where the girl was murdered. 
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Stupid of me. I hate the mention of such things. Tm 
sorry. 

[Farrow is looking at him?[ 

Actually the experience was out of my line. I greatly 

appreciate your taking me. It was grand of you. But 

it was too much for me. 

FARROW: I hadn't realised. 

ROBERT: Yes. I was quite sick. I thought I'd faint 

and make a fool of myself. Not very manly, eh? 

FARROW: I wouldn't say that. I'm usecj to it. You 

wouldn't have been the first man to faint. 

ROBERT: It's nice of you to say so. 

FARROW: No, it's true. I've seen a fourteen-stone 

policeman as tough as hickory who couldn't stand the 

sight of blood. I should have had more sense. You 

seemed all right at the time. 

ROBERT: I assure you not without considerable 

effort. 

[Gladys comes in with coffee on a fray.] 

GLADYS: Help yourself to the sugar, sir. 
FARROW: Thank you, Gladys. 
GLADYS (to Robert): Sugar, sir? 

[She then goes out.] 

ROBERT (preoccupied): No. (To Farrow.) I suppose 
the farm labourer killed her. He's a shifty-looking 
character. I didn't like the look of him. 
FARROW: Don't judge people by their faces, Robert. 
ROBERT: But those eyes the furtive way they 
avoided you I wouldn't trust him a yard. Would 
you? 
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FARROW: He wasn't pretty. 

ROBERT: He certainly wasn't. 

FARROW: But you can't put a chap in the dock 

because he's ugly. 

ROBERT: No. 

FARROW : Then there is the question of motive. Love, 

jealousy, greed, sudden violence. . . . And so on. 

ROBERT: Bu if there's no motive at all, that makes it 

extremely 3fficult, doesn't it ? 

FARROW: There's always a motive. Unless, of 

course, it's a psychopathic killer who goes round 

committing murder for the sheer love of it. 

ROBERT: And he's a madman. 

FARROW: Yes. . . . (He replaces bis coffee cup.) Thank 

you for the coffee. I really must go. 

ROBERT: Of course! (He calls.) Gladys! (To Farrow,) 

Esmeralda would be furious if I let you go without 

seeing her. 

FARROW: Please don't disturb her. 

ROBERT: It's time she put in an appearance. (To 

Gladys, who has come in.) Gladys, see if Mrs. Leigh is 

awake, will you ? 

FARROW: Really, Robert! 

ROBERT (to Gladys): Tell her Mr. Farrow is just 

leaving. 

GLADYS: Yes, sir. 

[Gladys goes to Esmeralda 9 s door and opens it. 
Robert goes left and turns right. He observes closely. 
Farrow, at ease, is more relaxed. 
Gladys enters the room.} 

FARROW: I shall blame you for waking her. (Pause.) 
She was probably very late to bed. 
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[Gladys, inside Esmeralda's room, screams. 

Robert, expecting such a thing, stares with simulated 
surprise at Farrow.] 



What on earth- 



[Farrow goes towards the door, but, before he gets there 
Gladys comes out.] 

What happened ? Is something wrong ? 
GLADYS: Only me, sir. I saw a snake. 
ROBERT: A snake? 

[Farrow laughs.] 

GLADYS: Yes, sir. On the verandah. (She goes left.} It 
made me jump. You needn't look so worried, sir. 
I'm all right now. (To Farrow.) It was a long brown 
one. 

FARROW: A grass snake, perhaps. Or an adder. 
ROBERT: But didn't you see Mrs. Leigh? 
GLADYS : There, now, I clean forgot. It sent every- 
thing else clean out of my head. (Casually.} Mrs. 
Leigh isn't there. 
ROBERT: She isn't there? 
GLADYS: No, sir. 
ROBERT: But she should be there. 

[He turns and ga^es at bedroom door. Unseen by tbem> 
Esmeralda, very cool and faintly smiling^ appears in outer 
doorway back left. She has been cutting roses.] 

ESMERALDA: Good morning, gentlemen, 
FARROW: Morning, my dear. 
ESMERALDA: Good morning, Gladys, 
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GLADYS: Good morning, Ma'am. 

[Robert continues to stare at Esmralda. Gladys goes ottt.~\ 

ESMERALDA (to Robert) : Is something wrong ? 
ROBERT: You weren't in your room. 

ESMERALDA: Should I be 

ROBERT: But I 

ESMERALDA: Yes, Robert? 
ROBERT: Nothing. I ... nothing. 
ESMERALDA: You look as if you've seen a ghost. Or 
as if you expected to see one. What time did you get 
back? 

FARROW : Two o'clock. I'm afraid Robert had a poor 
night. He was up for hours in his room. 
ROBERT: How do you know that? 
FARROW: I'm a policeman. I counted the cigarette- 
stubs in your ashtray. 

ESMERALDA: You're very observant, Dick. (To 
Robert.) Smoking in bed is a dangerous habit. 
FARROW: He wasn't in bed. 
ESMERALDA: Wasn't he? 

FARROW: He was walking up and down half the 
night. Every so often he would sit down, smoke a 
cigarette, and then get up and go over to the window 
and crush it out. 

ROBERT (very surprised} : Were you in the room with 
me ? Or is there a hole in the wall ? 
FARROW: Nothing so obvious. A wicker chair, every 
time you got into it or out of it, it creaked. There 
were stubs in the ashtray by the window and the one 
beside the chair. 

ESMERALDA: Q.E.D. (To Robert.) Had you some- 
thing on your mind, Robert? Couldn't you sleep? 
ROBERT: I dozed off I think in fits and starts. 
FARROW: Did you hear me go out at six o'clock? 
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ROBERT (more surprised)-. Go out? Did you go out? 

FARROW: Yes. 

ROBERT: Why did you go out? 

FARROW: Inspector Lewis 'phoned me at six. Didn't 

you hear him? I suppose you had dropped off by 

then. Something very exciting cropped up in a case 

he's dealing with, and he asked me to go round to 

see him. 

ROBERT: You mean you weren't in the house all the 

time? 

FARROW: No. 

[Robert laughs.} 

Why? 

ROBERT: Oh, no reason. 

ESMERALDA: Does it matter, Robert, that he wasn't 

in the house all the time ? 

ROBERT: No. Not at all. 

ESMERALDA: It seemed to upset you, I suppose it's 

being on the scene of the crime. It must be quite 

nerve-wracking. 

ROBERT (tensely): Scene of the crime ? 

ESMERALDA: That's why you went to Somerset, 

isn't it? 

ROBERT: Oh yes My brain simply wouldn't relax. 

ESMERALDA: It was pretty late when I went to bed. 

Tom Hammond brought me back from the village 

hall. Wasn't it nice of him? 

ROBERT: What time was that? 

ESMERALDA: Two o'clock. Why do you ask? 

ROBERT: No reason. 

ESMERALDA: I went to my room as soon as he left, 

but I didn't go straight to bed. 

ROBERT: Why not? Why didn't you? 

ESMERALDA : It was such a stifling night. Did you see 
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the sky? I stood awhile on the verandah and it 

seemed I could almost reach out my hand to touch 

the sky 

FARROW: We didn't spend a peaceful night. 

ESMERALDA: Oh 3 neither did I. I didn't get any sleep 

at all. My rest was disturbed. 

ROBERT: Why? 

ESMERALDA (as if preoccupied) : What did you say? 

ROBERT: You said your rest was disturbed. 

ESMERALDA: The magpies. 

[Farrow laughs.} 

They're noisy beasts, aren't they? I got dressed early 

for once. That's the one reward of a sleepless night. 

You see the dawn. It was particularly beautiful and it 

made me gkd to be alive. I cut these whilst the dew 

was on them. You're fond of roses, Dick, aren't you ? 

(She goes to Farrow and places a rose in his buttonhole.} 

May I? 

FARROW: Exquisite, aren't they? 

ESMERALDA: This one's called Zephyrine Droughin. 

Isn't that a wonderful name? (Quickly to Robert.) 

Isn't Miss Dale coming to work today ? 

ROBERT: I don't know. 

ESMERALDA: Surely you do. 

ROBERT (disturbed") : No. 

ESMERALDA: You are her employer, aren't you? 

ROBERT: She wasn't well yesterday. 

ESMERALDA : I didn't hear her complain. 

ROBERT: Nevertheless, she did. A headache. 

ESMERALDA: She isn't coming then? 

ROBERT: I don't know, I tell you. 

ESMERALDA: There's no need to get excited about it. 

I merely want to know how many to expect to lunch. 

Can you stay, Dick? 
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FARROW: Thank you, but not another moment. 1 
really must be off. 
ESMERALDA: Steak and onions. 
FARROW: I'd like that enormously. (Smiles). I must 
still leave you. 

ESMERALDA (taking bis arm): I'll see you off. (She 
turns to Robert.} Did you profit from your excursion 
into the realms of violence? Was the experience 
useful ? 

ROBERT: I think it might be. 
ESMERALDA: Did it upset his stomach? 
FARROW: I'm afraid it did. 

ESMERALDA: He has a weak one, you know. I can't 
imagine why anyone so squeamish should play about 
with murder. 

FARROW: Play about with it? 

ESMERALDA : Write a play about it. It's violence at 
secondhand, isn't it? The author works out the de- 
tails and he selects a suitable character to go through 
the actual performance. It's cowardly, in a way. 
FARROW (laughing) : I wouldn't call it that. 

ESMERALDA: I WOuld. 

FARROW : You're rather harsh on authot s, aren't you ? 

ESMERALDA: It depends what they're the author of, 

doesn't it? 

FARROW: I'm going. This is over my head. See you 

later, Bob. 

ROBERT: Yes. . . . Thank you, Dick, for taking me 

along. 

[Esmeralda goes out with Farrow. 

'Eventually we hear the engine of the car as J? arrow leaves. 

Robert stares after them. He goes to Esmeralda 9 s room and 
stares at the door. He goes to centre of stage and calls out.] 
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Gkdys! 

[Gladys comes in down left.] 

Gladys, I suppose you haven't seen Miss Dale? 

GLADYS: No, sir. 

ROBERT: Was my wife out when you got here? 

GLADYS : I don't know. I thought she was in bed. 

ROBERT: Was the door locked? 

GLADYS: Yes. Fve got a key. 

ROBERT: I know you have. You left the door open? 

GLADYS : To let the fresh air in. 

ROBERT: No doubt Mrs. Leigh went out whilst you 

were in the kitchen ? 

GLADYS: Is something wrong, sir? 

ROBERT: I don't suppose so. 

\Telephone rings* Picks up receiver .] 

Hello. . . . Miss Dale? . . . Oh, yes, of course, you're 
Marion's aunt. Is she all right? 

[Esmralda appears in the doorway. She remains there in 
silence, a very faint smile about her mouth. 

Robert becomes agitated.] 

(To telephone^) I'm glad you called. I was anxious, . . . 
No, she isn't here. You mean, you didn't see her this 
morning? Are you sure? . . . Yes, of course, you 
couldn't be mistaken about such a thing. . . . What 
where do you imagine she is? She went to bed. 
You're sure of that ? She wasn't there when you got 
up at nine o'clock. . . . No, I don't know anything. 

I was away all night, so I couldn't know Her bed 

was slept in wasn't it? ... I don't understand at all. 
ESMERALDA: Ask if her bedroom window was open. 
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ROBERT (turns to see Esmeralda, then speaks to telephone) : 

I'll come immediately. We may have to inform the 

police. And of course, there may be a very simple 

explanation. 

ESMERALDA (coming into the room}\ It may have the 

simplest explanation in the world. 

ROBERT: What do you know about it? 

ESMERALDA : Is something wrong ? 

ROBERT: That was Marion's aunt, as I imagine you 

heard. She's worried about her. 

ESMERALDA: Can't she find her? 

ROBERT: Do you know where she is? 

ESMERALDA: What a ridiculous question! Should I? 

ROBERT: Why did you say: "Ask if the bedroom 

window was open " ? 

ESMERALDA: Just a hunch. Young girls living with 

maiden aunts are driven to the most desperate 

measures. You've no idea. Perhaps she has a lover. 

You're taking it very much to heart. After all, she's 

only your secretary. You're as anxious about her as 

you would be about me. Why were you so surprised 

to see me when I came in ? 

ROBERT: I wasn't surprised. 

ESMERALDA: Really? 

ROBERT: We thought you were in your room. That's 

all. 

ESMERALDA: Is that where you expected to find me? 

ROBERT (pauses in the act of lighting a cigarette) : Why 

should I? 

ESMERALDA: But you should! I often stay in bed 

until late. 

ROBERT: Oh, yes! If that's what you mean. . . . 

ESMERALDA: What else could I mean? 

\Thej face each other 9 but neither speaks. He goes over to 
the window. 
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Hsmeralda sits in a chair. He is now behind her.] 

ROBERT (as if casually) : How long did Hammond 
stay? 

ESMERALDA: He didn't stay. 
ROBERT: He brought you here at two o'clock. 
ESMERALDA: Yes. 
ROBERT: What time did he leave? 
ESMERALDA: Shortly afterwards. 
ROBERT (quickly} : How shortly? 
ESMERALDA (getting up} : Are you playing the jealous 
husband? 

ROBERT: Not in the least. 

ESMERALDA: Then I don't understand. You're 
asking the most unusual questions, you know. I don't 
believe for one moment you're jealous of Tom Ham- 
mond. Whatever my faults and you find so many 
I usually speak the truth. He brought me here I 
gave him a drink and then he went away. 
ROBERT: It must have been a severe disappointment 
for him. 

ESMERALDA: I believe it was. . . . Are there any more 
enquiries you wish to make ? 

ROBERT: I am going to see Marion's aunt. If Marion's 
missing we'll have to report it to the police. 
ESMERALDA: Surely that's a job for her aunt? After 
all, she's only an employee. Or is she? 
ROBERT (decides not to reply to the last question) : Let's 
hope she's already turned up by the time I get there. 
ESMERALDA: Don't be too disappointed if she hasn't. 

\JLobert is again on the point of speaking, but does not do so. 
He goes out. 

'Esmeralda watches him go. Her expression changes from 
smiling mockery to grim determination, 
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Gladys comes in left] 

GLADYS: Can I collect the coffee cups, ma'am? 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

GLADYS : Thank you. (She does so.) Shall I dust your 

bedroom or do you want to do it yourself? 

ESMERALDA (at window) \ I'll do it. (She appears to see 

someone through the window. She turns to Gladys?) Leave 

the coffee cups in the kitchen, Gladys. You may go 

home now. 

GLADYS: Go home? 

ESMERALDA: Yes. I shall pay you your full wages, 

of course. 

GLADYS : You mean you don't even want me to wash 

and dry them? Go home straight away? 

ESMERALDA: Please. I can't explain why. 

GLADYS : If you say so, ma'am. I'll put 'em at the side 

of the sink. (Pulled but not displeased she goes out left. 

A. moment or so later she reappears, putting on her hat.} 

When you see the dirty pots, ma'am, I hope you'll 

remember you told me to leave 'em. 

ESMERALDA: Don't worry about that. 

GLADYS: Good morning, ma'am. 

ESMERALDA: Good morning, Gladys. 

[Gladys goes out. 

"Esmeralda goes right and sits in a chair facing forward. 

Tom Hammond comes in. He wears a jersey and a yachting 
cap.] 

Tom! 

TOM: Are you alone? 

ESMERALDA: Yes, Robert's out. 1 got rid of the 

maid. Is it all right? 
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TOM: I don't know. 

ESMERALDA: You don't know did anyone sec you? 

TOM: Nobody saw me go. 

ESMERALDA : They saw you come back ? 

TOM: Sure, with fish in the bottom of the boat. I 

trawled for a couple of hours . It was good camouflage. 

(Goes to the door, anxiously looks out, then goes to her,) 

What about your room? Did you make a thorough 

examination ? 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

TOM: Would anyone know she's been there? 

ESMERALDA: No. 

TOM: You checked and double checked. They 

couldn't tell, not even with a microscope and all the 

rest of the gadgets they use. Is that right? 

ESMERALDA: Yes, that's right. 

TOM: Good. 

ESMERALDA: There was only . . . the rug. 

TOM: That's at the bottom of the sea. 

ESMERALDA: And the gun? 

TOM: That's there too. Did we miss anything? 

ESMERALDA: No . . . everything's all right. 

TOM: I hope to hell it is. I'm in this up to the neck. 

When you 'phoned me, how did you know I'd come ? 

ESMERALDA: I didn't know. I thought you might. 

TOM: Well, you were right. I come round here in the 

middle of the night and there's a dead body and you 

want me to dump it in the sea. So I do. A mile out 

so that she'll never come back again. But I don't 

understand everything. 

ESMERALDA: I told you plainly enough. 

TOM : I know you did but I wasn't perfectly relaxed. 

I couldn't think straight. Maybe it was the girl's 

body that took the edge off my concentration. 

ESMERALDA: Please! You don't know how awful it 

was. I went to my room and I went on to the 
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verandah. It was a stifling night and I stood there 
watching the sky. Suddenly I heard a sound in the 
garden. You had just gone and I was alone. I keep a 
revolver in my room. I got it out of the drawer and 
went back on to the verandah. Then I heard some- 
one moving sofdy in the house, so I waited. I was 
terrified. Then very quietly my door opened and 
Marion came in. I watched her from behind the 
curtain. She couldn't understand why I wasn't in 
bed. Then she looked up. She was so surprised 
when she saw me that the gun fell out of her hand. 
I didn't give her time to pick it up. 
TOM: Then you let her have it? 
ESMERALDA: Yes, I did. I fired three times. I made 
certain. I really did make certain. 
TOM: You sure did. 

ESMERALDA: It was self-defence. She tried to kill 
me. 

TOM: Maybe we weren't very clever after all. She 
came here to kill you. Since when is self-defence a 
crime? You could have come out in the open and 
got away with it. 

ESMERALDA: I didn't want it to be like that. 
TOM: What do you mean? 

ESMERALDA: As you say, I could have got away with 
it on grounds of self-defence, but that wouldn't have 
involved Robert. He would have got off scot free. 
That isn't what I intend him to do. 
TOM : What are you getting at ? 
ESMERALDA: Robert wanted to kill me. He hadn't 
the courage to do it himself, so he got Marion to 
make the attempt. I'm going to make him pay for it. 
TOM: Now just a minute. Are you sure he was 
involved in it? 

ESMERALDA : Quite sure. She was his mistress. 
TOM: How do you know? 
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ESMERALDA: I talked to her. She wanted me to 
divorce him. She said it was of the greatest import- 
ance to her. Then she said, " It's a matter of life and 
death." Naturally I didn't understand at the time. 
But I do now. 

TOM: If I was sure he's been behind her . . . but 
there's no proof. . . . We don't know, Esmeralda. 
ESMERALDA: I know. 

TOM: You think so. You're pretty certain. You 
don't really know. 

ESMERALDA : Suppose I did have proof. What would 
you do ? 

TOM (goes nearer to her) : Have you ? 
ESMERALDA: Yes. He had a perfect alibi. He was 
away with Dick Farrow who's a V.I.P. at Scotland 
Yard. 

TOM: That's not proof. 

ESMERALDA: Listen. There's a diamond bracelet 
missing from my room. Robert must have taken it 
with him yesterday when he came back here expecting 
to find me dead. He could have said the thief took 
the bracelet and killed me. You should have seen him 
when he walked in with Farrow. After some casual 
conversation he became anxious about me. He 
wondered if something was wrong. And then more 
casual conversation to pave the way to his finally 
discovering me. He hadn't even the guts to do it 
himself. He sent Gkdys. 

TOM: He's a louse. He's got a genius for letting 
women do his dirty work for him. 
ESMERALDA: Yes, hasn't he? He was so shocked 
when he knew I wasn't in my room. You should 
have seen his face when I walked in at the front door. 
He thought I was dead all right. Now do you know 
howl feel? 
TOM: The dirty bastard. My God, I'll make him pay 
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for this, I'll hit him so hard you won't be able to 
recognise him. I'll beat him up. ... 
ESMERALDA: I want more than that. 
TOM (quickly) : What are you driving at ? 
ESMERALDA: I'll tell you exactly what I'm driving at. 
I don't want someone to start a little fight with him 
and send him home with a few bruises and a little 
spilled blood. It isn't enough. I want more, I tell you. 

\Torn stares more soberly at herJ\ 

TOM: How much more? (H* goes to her and turns her 

face to him?) How much more, Esmeralda ? My God, 

I thought I was the tough one! I believe you're 

tougher than I am. 

ESMERALDA: But you're stronger. 

TOM: Maybe. 

ESMERALDA: That's why I need your help. 

TOM: But murder! 

ESMERALDA: It isn't murder. It's revenge. 

TOM: What's the difference? 

ESMERALDA : Do you remember what you told me at 

the dance last night . . . but perhaps you didn't 

mean it ? 

TOM : I said you were beautiful. 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

TOM: I also said you were the sort of woman I'd 

commit any crime on the calendar to possess. 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

TOM: I remember. Which are you interested in 

me or revenge? 

ESMERALDA: Both. 

TOM: It's got to be both. I told you if I do anything 

I expect to get something out of it. I name my own 

price. 

ESMERALDA: What is it? 
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TOM: You. 

ESMERALDA : I'm willing to pay. 

TOM: Not iust willing. That won't do. 

ESMERALDA : Good God ! Why do you think I let you 

bring me home last night? I didn't need any help 

then. Why do you suppose Robert's jealous of you? 

Yes, jealous even if he doesn't want me for himself. 

When I needed help last night why do you suppose 

you were the first person I turned to? 

TOM : You tell me. 

ESMERALDA : You want it in words ? 

TOM: Yes, I want it in words. 

ESMERALDA : Am I the first woman who's found you 

attractive? 

TOM: Would you go away with me? Do I mean so 

much to you? 

ESMERALDA: Do I to you? 

TOM: You're the only woman I've ever known who 

did. (He takes her roughly in his arms and they kiss.} 

ESMERALDA: Tom. (She ga^es admiringly at him.} 

You'll never realise how much I've wanted a man 

like you. He wanted to get rid of me, didn't he? 

Well, now I want to get rid of him (She kisses Tom 

briefly, but passionately.) Tom, I can trust you, can't I? 

TOM: Every inch of the way. 

ESMERALDA: I know I can. Yes, I know it. I'll play 

him at his own game, that's what I'll do. 

TOM: How? 

ESMERALDA: Give me time. It can be done. I'll find 

a way. 

TOM: Well, it had better be good the way we go 

about it. I'm conceited about one thing my neck. 

I like it. 

ESMERALDA: So do I. Your head sits prettily on 

it. 

TOM (as if in one sentence): It's going to stay that way. 
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Let's drink to the new partnership. (He pours drinks 

into glasses!) 

ESMERALDA (sniffing at her glass. She pulls a wry face '.) 

TOM: This is a unique occasion. 

ESMERALDA: To us! May we succeed where others 

failed. 

{They drink as the 

Curtain falls.} 



Scene 2 

Time: Two days later. Early afternoon. 

Esmeralda is standing by the window, looking out y her back 
to the audience. 

Robert comes in back left. He halts as he sees her. They 
look at each other and it is he who glances away. 

ROBERT: Dick Farrow's on his way here. He wants 
a word with you. 

ESMERALDA: Oh? 

ROBERT: About Marion. 

ESMERALDA : Does he think I can help him to find her ? 

ROBERT: I don't know what he thinks. 

ESMERALDA: Do you think so, Robert? 

ROBERT: Why should I? 

ESMERALDA: You shouldn't. Tom Hammond took 

her home. There was no reason for her to come back 

here. . . . Was there, Robert? 

ROBERT: What did happen, Esmeralda? 
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[Esmeralda is quite shocked.} 

She did come here, didn't she? You did see her? 

ESMERALDA: How can you possibly know that, 

Robert? You were miles away in Somerset with Mr, 

Farrow of Scotland Yard. Mr. Farrow would testify 

that you were away all night. You couldn't possibly 

know that Marion came back here. . . . 

ROBERT: You know she did. 

ESMERALDA: Do I, Robert? If you know anything 

about Marion's activities, I think you should tell 

Dick Farrow. 

ROBERT: You're extremely clever, Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA : And you, Robert, are not. 

ROBERT (after a pause) : Who helped you? Somebody 

helped you. 

ESMERALDA: If you're accusing me of something you 

must clarify the charge. You're in rather a spot, 

aren't you ? If you push me over, you fall, don't you ? 

ROBERT: Yes,j0# know! You know all right. 

ESMERALDA: Do I, Robert? 

ROBERT: What did you do? 

ESMERALDA: I went quietly to bed as a good wife 

should. What did you do? Shall we both tell Dick 

Farrow what we did ? I dare if you dare. 

ROBERT: You you hypocrite! I hope you're very 

proud of your achievement. 

ESMERALDA : I haven't achieved anything. You made 

an attempt. I didn't. I don't consider I've won 

anything. But you lost, Robert. 

ROBERT: Yes. . . . Then you admit it? 

ESMERALDA: No. No, Robert. I admit nothing. 

ROBERT: I ought to kill you. 

ESMERALDA: But you won't. You'd have to do it 

yourself. 

ROBERT: Now what do we do? 
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ESMERALDA: What can we do? 

ROBERT: I don't know. Certainly we can't continue 

to live together. Every moment would be hell, 

ESMERALDA: I agree. 

ROBERT: Every time I looked at you I'd think of of 

her, and I'd hate you for it. 

ESMERALDA: And Yd think of her, and despise and 

hate you for it. 

ROBERT: I suppose you still won't agree to a divorce ? 

ESMERALDA: It won't be necessary. 

[R<? bert suddenly motions ILsmeralda to be silent. He then 
-steps into the doorway.] 

ROBERT (to Farrow, off} : Dick, I didn't know you were 
here. 

[Farrow comes in] 

FARROW: I just got here. 
ESMERALDA: Hello Dick. 

FARROW: This is a most unhappy affair, isn't it? 
ESMERALDA: Is there still no trace of her? 
FARROW (to Robert} : She just vanished off the face of 
the earth. The police seem to be helpless. Of course, 
I've really no connection with the case. But as I knew 
all the people concerned in it, I want to help where 
I can. 

ESMERALDA (shrewdly} : Why do you say " all the 
people concerned in the case "? Are there any? 
FARROW (apologetic) : I mean I know you and Robert, 
and I knew Miss Dale herself. I didn't say " con- 
cerned in her disappearance." Did you think I did ? 
ESMERALDA: I had to be sure. 
FARROW (to Esmeralda) : I know you've already dis- 
cussed it with the police, but I want you to think very 
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hard and see if you can dig something up that would 

help. Did she confide in you, Esmeralda? 

ESMERALDA: Really, I knew her very slightly. 

Robert knew her more intimately than I. 

FARROW: Yes. ... I wondered if she was having an 

unhappy love affair or something like that. 

ESMERALDA: I got the impression that there was a 

man. 

FARROW : Did she tell you so ? 

ESMERALDA: I couldn't say. 

FARROW: But., surely 

ESMERALDA: No, I don't think she did. It was just 
an impression I had. Perhaps I was wrong. 
FARROW: She left here in the early afternoon, you 
said. 

ESMERALDA (nods) I Yes. 

FARROW: And she didn't come back? 

ESMERALDA: There was no reason why she should. 

FARROW: No. . . . Can we say you're quite certain 

that she didn't come back ? 

ESMERALDA: Oh, no. She might have. But I can't 

think of a reason why she should. Can you> 

Robert? 

ROBERT: No. 

FARROW: Tom Hammond, I understand, called here 

for you with his car. Miss Dale went with you both 

as far as the bungalow she shared with her aunt, 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

FARROW : Then you and Hammond went for a sail. 

ESMERALDA: Yes. 

FARROW: And that night he brought you home after 

the dance? 

ESMERALDA: He came in for a drink and then he left. 

I told you so. It was all extremely dignified. 

FARROW: Did you know that he went out all night 

in his boat? 
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ESMERALDA: I heard so. He's rather crazy, isn't he? 
Canadians don't live by the clock as we do. 

\Torn Hammond appears in the doonvay y quite confident} 

TOM: Was there any harm in it? I was passing by. 
(To Farrow.*) Did I do wrong ? 
FARROW : Did I give that impression ? Certainly not. 
Only, you see, I have to know every detail about this 

affair. There's a man in the case somewhere 

TOM : Well, don't look at me ! 

FARROW : I have to look at everybody. Don't worry, 

Hammond! I'm only asking questions. You took 

your boat out that night ? 

TOM: I often do. 

FARROW : It was tied up at the far end of the beach, 

wasn't it ? 

TOM: It may have been. I don't remember. 

FARROW: It was. I've made sure of the fact. 

TOM: I'm not denying it. So what? 

\Farrow takes a wristlet watch from his pocket} 

FARROW: Have you seen this before? 

ROBERT : It's Marion's watch. Where did you find it ? 

FARROW : On the beach. 

TOM : I never saw it before. (Anffity '.) What's it got 

to do with me ? Young Haslemere and his wife were 

out all night. So were a couple of the fishing boats. 

FARROW: You're getting excited. 

TOM : Sure I am. I only spoke to the woman a couple 

of times. Ask Haslemere about it. Ask the people in 

the fishing boat. 

FARROW (gtiietlj) : I already have. 

TOM: Well? 

FARROW: They didn't see Miss Dale near the beach. 
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TOM: Neither did I. 

FARROW: Thank you. That's all I was going to ask 
you. 

TOM (grunting) : Oh! 

FARROW: It looks like suicide, doesn't it? 
ROBERT: She wouldn't kill herself. I knew her better 
than that. 

ESMERALDA: Can you think of a better explanation ? 
ROBERT (after hesitation) : No. No, I don't suppose so. 
TOM (to Farrow) : Do you think she committed suicide ? 
FARROW: I don't know. If you're asking my opinion 
I'd say no. As a matter of fact I'm not even convinced 
that she's dead. 

ROBERT : Of course she's dead ! 
FARROW: Oh! 

ROBERT (alarmed) : I mean, she must be. 
FARROW: Why? 
ROBERT (bewildered) : Why? 
FARROW: We haven't found her body. 
ROBERT: If she was alive, would she have disap- 
peared? 

FARROW: You wouldn't suppose so. But people 
do. 

ROBERT: Why should she? 

FARROW: Ah, that's a direct question. Inspector 
Lewis has a theory about it. 
TOM : Oh. What sort of a theory ? 
FARROW: He thinks there's a man in the case. He 
thinks it possible she went off with him. 
TOM: What about the watch? 
FARROW: We only found it today. One of the people 
in the village, a local inhabitant, is almost willing to 
swear he saw her on the beach at dawn. 
ROBERT: That's impossible 1 

\They all look at him.] 
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ESMERALDA: It's possible, Robert. 

ROBERT (bitterly) : Yes, it's possible. 

FARROW: Robert, the night she disappeared you and 

I were away. 

ROBERT: Yes. 

FARROW: We got back to the station, that is at 

two o'clock in the morning. We slept at my house, 

which is only fifty yards from the beach. 

ROBERT: Yes? 

FARROW : Did you leave the house at all whilst I was 

out between six and seven-thirty? 

ROBERT : No, I did not, 

FARROW: You didn't go as far as the beach? 

ROBERT: No. Why do you ask? 

FARROW: I wondered if you'd seen anything that 

might help us. If Miss Dale's watch was found on 

the beach as in fact it was presumably she must 

have been there. 

ROBERT: But if I knew anything, man, I should have 

said so long before this. You don't suppose 

FARROW: I'm sorry. The idea just occurred to me. 

We don't seem to get much further, do we ? 

ROBERT (intently) : Just a moment. You can't ask me 

questions like that and then casually say you're sorry. 

Why did you ask me? 

FARROW: Often the most important evidence comes 

out in the least expected manner perhaps a detail 

that's been overlooked. I assure you, that's the only 

reason I asked. 

ROBERT (moving awaj)\ I'm not likely to overlook 

anything concerning Miss Dale. 

TOM: She was only a secretary, wasn't she? 

FARROW: I'm going back to the village. Anyone 

want a lift? 

ROBERT : I'll go with you if you don't mind. 

FARROW: Hammond? 
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TOM: Actually I dropped in to ask Esmeralda and 

Bob up to my place on Saturday night. I've a couple 

of old Army friends staying the week-end. I was 

thinking of a small party. 

ESMERALDA: How nice! 

TOM: You'll come then ? 

ESMERALDA: \Ve can't. We've a long-standing date. 

A happy event. 

TOM: Happy event? 

ESMERALDA: Our wedding anniversary. 

ROBERT (to Esmeralda): I must say I'm in a perfect 

mood for parties. 

ESMERALDA : I've already asked the Howards to come, 

and the Craigs, and Leslie Booth. (To Farrow.} And 

you, Dick. It's only for a drink. At nine o'clock we'd 

planned to go to the Clifton for dancing. Of course 

we shan't do that now. (To Tow.} You could bring 

your friends here. 

TOM: I wouldn't do that. They're a bunch of 

rowdies. Some other time. Which anniversary is it ? 

ROBERT: Our tenth. 

ESMERALDA: Won't it be wonderful when we 

celebrate our Diamond wedding ? I'd like a diamond 

bracelet. 

FARROW: You have a diamond bracelet. I've seen it. 

ESMERALDA: Yes. Dick, have a drink before you 

go. 

FARROW: No, thanks. I can't stay. 

ESMERALDA: Sherry, Robert? 

[He shakes bis head.} 

Tom? 

TOM: A very small whisky, if you don't mind. 

ESMERALDA: Don't be later than eight on Saturday, 

Dick. 
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FARROW: I'll remember. 

ESMERALDA : You will come, won't you ? I'm relying 

on you. 

FARROW: Of course! 

ESMERALDA: Good I 

[Robert hesitates at the door.} 

ROBERT (to Hammond} : You're staying ? 

TOM : To finish my whisky. With your permission, 

of course. 

ROBERT: Oh, yes. . . . 

\ELsmeraUa goes out of the door with farrow* 

Robert goes over to the piano. He goes down on his knees 
and opens one door of a cabinet gramophone-record container* 
He places one gramophone record on the floor beside him. 
After a moment he pushes the door to> but does not close it 
entirely. He picks tip the gramophone record and stands by. 

*F arrow calls to him^\ 

FARROW: Are you coming, Robert? 

ROBERT: Yes. I promised to lend this " Clair de 

Lune " to Russell Craig. 

[Farrow and Robert now leave, and Esmeralda comes back 
into the room. She pours Hammond another drink. 

He comes up behind her y puts his arms about her and kisses 
her cheek^\ 

ESMERALDA: I didn't make it, too obvious, did I 
making sure he'll be here? 

TOM: You had to make sure he didn't give it a miss. 
ESMERALDA: Yes. . . . It's rather good, isn't it? 
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TOM: What? 

ESMERALDA : Our plan. Was it mine or yours ? 

TOM : A little of each. 

ESMERALDA: I think it's rather cute. Robert wanted 

me out of the way, didn't he ? He gave himself a 

perfect alibi and Marion undertook the actual job. 

Unfortunately they made a mistake. 

TOM: Yes. They made a mistake. 

ESMERALDA: It's poetic justice, Tom. 

TOM : I don't know anything about poetry. 

ESMERALDA: Then let's say it's justice. We turn the 

tables on them. Robert used Dick Farrow as his alibi. 

You have to give him credit for that. You can't go 

much higher than Scotland Yard. . . . That's why 

we're going to do the same thing. 

TOM: It'd better be more successful. 

ESMERALDA: Don't you think it will be? 

TOM: I think maybe you've invited too many people. 

As soon as it happens, Craig and Howard will rush 

outside to make heroes of themselves. 

ESMERALDA: They won't be here. 

TOM: You invited them. You said so. 

ESMERALDA: On Saturday I shall have a headache. I 

shall ring up and put them off. 

TOM: That's smart. There'll only be Farrow. 

ESMERALDA: And Leslie Booth. He's never moved 

more than twenty-five yards in his life. 

TOM: That's beautiful. The only running he'll do is 

up and down the piano keys. Maybe that's an idea. 

Get him to play something loud on the piano. Then 

they won't hear the shot. 

ESMERALDA: Don't worry about that. 

TOM: Exactly nine o'clock. That's the time it's got 

to be. Dead on nine. 

ESMERALDA (impressed by the double meaning Dead on 

nine o'clock. Dead on nine. 
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TOM: Yes. I leave my pals in the house with a couple 

of girls and a few bottles of gin, then I say I'm going 

out to the stockyard . . . twenty minutes will see our 

little job through . . . they won't even know I wasn't 

there all the time. 

ESMERALDA: You won't need an alibi, but it's best 

to be careful. 

TOM: Even if Farrow suspects me he can't be sure. 

It would only be circumstantial evidence, and for 

that you've got to prove motive. I haven't a 

motive. 

ESMERALDA (sari/ing): Haven't you? 

TOM : Sure . . . but who's to know ? 

ESMERALDA: Just you and L . . . (Shrewdly?) Or is 

there anyone else? I don't know very much about 

you, do I ? Your private life ... the people you talk 

to ... the women you know. 

TOM: There was a girl. . . . 

ESMERALDA: Does she know about me? 

TOM: Don't worry . . . she's all right. . , . She knows 

I danced a few times with you. 

ESMERALDA: What else? 

TOM : Nothing ... as a matter of fact I said you were 

keen on me, and I was sort of. ... 

ESMERALDA: Being polite? 

TOM : Yes. ... I never told her I was interested. I put 

her off. 

ESMERALDA: Who is she? 

TOM: Sheila Ryan. 

ESMERALDA: I don't know her. 

TOM: She's all right . . . Forget about it. Concentrate 

on one thing. At nine o'clock you've got to have him 

standing there in front of the window. . . . Can you 

doit? 

ESMERALDA: I shall do it. 

TOM: No mistakes. 
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ESMERALDA: He'll be there. You'll see him all right. 

You won't be able to miss him. 

TOM: I won't miss him. From that window to the 

lane is fifteen yards. I don't miss from fifteen yards. 

ESMERALDA: Farrow's the only danger. He'll act 

automatically. He'll start running straight out of the 

house in your direction. 

TOM: I don't think he will. I think he'll go straight 

to Robert to see if he's alive or dead. Ten seconds 

after I fire the shot I'll be across the lane and thirty or 

forty yards away. Don't worry! I can take care of 

myself. 

ESMERALDA: Then that's that. 

TOM: Sure it is. We've got it straight, haven't we? 

You just have to take care of one thing. At nine 

o'clock exactly you get him over to that window. 

From there on it's up to me. 

ESMERALDA: And the alibi is perfect. 

TOM: Perfect. 

ESMERALDA: You'd better go now. 

TOM: I'm going. (Goes to door back left.) We don't 

want anyone to figure out I've got a motive after all. 

Till tomorrow night. 

ESMERALDA (throws him a kiss) : Tomorrow night. 

TOM (turns to go through doorway > then halts) : He's back 

already. 

ESMERALPA: Robert? 

\Torn nods and they pause until Robert reaches the door. Tom 
stands aside. Robert looks at him > then at Esmeralda, and 
then sinks into a chair. He buries bis face in his hands.} 

(To Robert.) What's the matter? I thought you were 

going into the village. 

ROBERT {getting up again)'. I was. 

ESMERALDA: Why didn't you? 
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ROBERT : I changed my mind. 
ESMERALDA: Oh! 

\Torn is going out again.] 

ROBERT: The police sergeant was on his way up here 

to find Farrow. So I came back. They've gone along 

the coast road to Summerdale . . . (he pauses). Aren't 

you going to ask me why? 

TOM: All right. Why? 

ROBERT : They found Marion's body. It was washed 

up on the rocks. 

TOM: That's terrible. 

ROBERT: Yes, isn't it? (Almost trembling with rage.") 

Get out, Hammond ! Get out of my house. 

TOM: Now wait a minute 

ROBERT: Get out! 

[Hammond shrugs, almost at a loss what to do.] 

ESMERALDA (quietly): Robert, I've lost my diamond 
bracelet. Do you happen to know where it is ? 



Curtain falls 
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Scene i 

Time: The following morning. 

We see Robert, Esmeralda and Farrow. 

F arrow's attitude is restrained and undramatic. 

ESMERALDA: This throws an entirely different light 
on the matter, I suppose? 

FARROW: Well, no not a different light. We're still 
pretty much in the dark. But at least we know now 
that she died, and how she died. 
ROBERT: Yes, we know now. 

FARROW: It puts me in an awfully difficult position 
with you, you know. You're my friends. (Awk- 
wardly*} I'm an uncomfortable sandwich between 
you and Lewis. 
ROBERT: Why? 

ESMERALDA: Does he suspect us? 
FARROW: He suspects everybody. When the finger 
points at no one in particular, it points at everybody 
in general. And she was Robert's secretary. 
ROBERT: Does that involve me? 
FARROW: It affects you, Robert. It affects everybody 
she knew. 

ESMERALDA: She knew me. 

ROBERT: And you, Farrow. And Hammond. And a 
lot of other people for that matter. 
FARROW: Lewis is thorough. He asked me to com- 
pile a list of all the people with whom she came in 

contact 

ESMERALDA: Tom Hammond scarcely knew her. 
FARROW: however remotely. 
ESMERALDA: I see. 
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FARROW: He's got to question everybody. It's a 

process of elimination. Eliminate the chaff and you 

finish up with the wheat. He will question you both 

again. 

ROBERT: What answers will he hope to get? 

FARROW: He'll ask about firearms, of course. 

ROBERT: What about them? 

FARROW : He'll want to know if you keep a gun. 

ROBERT: I don't. 

FARROW: Marion was shot. Three times. Whoever 

did it used a revolver the sort that was issued to 

certain Army officers during the war. 

ROBERT: I was an Army officer during the war. 

FARROW (casually) : Oh! Yes. 

ROBERT : I was not issued with a revolver. 

FARROW: He will ask you as a matter of routine. 

ROBERT: Or are you doing the questioning for 

him? 

FARROW: I didn't ask a question, Robert. You 

answered, but I didn't ask you. 

ROBERT: I'm sorry. 

FARROW: Actually he'd be furious if he thought I 

was interfering in any way. 

ROBERT : I shall give him the same answer I gave you. 

There isn't a gun in" the house. 

ESMERALDA (quietly): That isn't quite true, Robert. 

There is a revolver in the house. 

ROBERT (aghast) : What did you say ? 

ESMERALDA: I have one. 

FARROW: You have one? 

ESMERALDA: I'm afraid so. It's a very innocent 

revolver. But nevertheless, it exists. 

FARROW: May I see it? 

ESMERALDA: Of course. 

[ She goes to her room. 
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Farrow and Robert are silent until she returns. She hands 
the revolver to Farrow.] 

ESMERALDA: It hasn't been used. 

FARROW: It's a Luger. 

ROBERT (surprised) : A Luger ? 

FARROW: Yes. 

ESMERALDA : I'm afraid I haven't a licence for it. 

FARROW: It's fully loaded. Have you ever fired 

it? 

ESMERALDA: Heavens, no. I suppose you want to 

know why I have it? Well, it's pretty isolated here. 

One night I thought I heard voices outside my 

window. I couldn't sleep for thinking of it. Robert 

didn't seem concerned when I told him. 

ROBERT : I don't remember. 

ESMERALDA: But I mentioned it to someone else a 

friend I'd rather not say who and he said I ought 

to keep a revolver by my bedside. He gave me that. 

ROBERT : May I ask who he was ? 

ESMERALDA: He has no more to do with this affair 

than I have. Under the circumstances I'm afraid I've 

got to protect him. 

ROBERT: I see. 

FARROW: Well, we know this didn't kill her. (To 

Esmeralda.) Are you sure Robert didn't know you 

had a gun? 

ESMERALDA: No. He certainly did not. 

ROBERT (to Farrow) : Why do you ask if I knew? 

FARROW: I wondered. 

ROBERT: I already told you I didn't know there was 

such a thing in the house. I don't see why on earth 

the official mind should suspect me of telling lies. 

FARROW: I didn't say so. 

ROBERT: I resent your casual attitude. Off-hand 

insinuations. 
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FARROW: Until we discover a motive, we've no 

reason to suspect anybody. 

ROBERT: So it isn't a great compliment not to be 

suspected, is it? 

FARROW: The first inquiries, obviously, have to be 

directed at the people we know she knew. She was 

your secretary, Robert. 

ROBERT: She didn't confide in me. 

FARROW: We know that on the night she died, she 

was last seen by her aunt at ten o'clock. At that time 

they went to bed. Next morning she was missing. 

She may have gone out to meet somebody. 

ROBERT: At six o'clock in the morning? 

FARROW: Possibly. 

ROBERT: I never left your house. But I can't prove 

it. She could have met me by appointment, and I 

could have . . . Or perhaps I tapped on her bedroom 

window and invited her to join me. Why don't you 

say it? 

FARROW: You said it. I didn't. 

ROBERT: Because it's going through your mind. 

Deny it if you can. 

FARROW: I didn't come here to deny hysterical 

outbursts. 

ROBERT: Of course not. I'm sorry. (He gives a little 

laugh and turns to Esmeralda?) It's rather funny, isn't it ? 

They think I might have killed her. 

ESMERALDA: What are you talking about? 

ROBERT: Nothing. Nothing at all. 

FARROW: There may be a boy friend we don't know 

about. He may be the party we're seeking. 

ESMERALDA: Why should he kill her? 

FARROW: Oh, these things happen. A lover who's 

suddenly grown tired. A married man who's 

frightened in case his wife gets to hear about it. There 

are several variations on the theme. 
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ESMERALDA: It's all rather alarming. What are you 
going to do with my (she signifies the Luger.) 
FARROW: I'd better take care of it, hadn't I? 
ESMERALDA: I'm dreadfully sorry about not having 
a licence. Will they be very cross ? 
FARROW: You might make them less cross, 
Esmeralda, by telling Inspector Lewis the name of 
the person who gave it to you. 

[She turns away from him^\ 

It's the other gun he's anxious about. The one that 

fired the three shots that killed her. Three bullets 

Whoever did it must have been very vindictive. Three 

bullets from such close range. 

ROBERT: And if you find the gun you can find the 

person who used it? 

FARROW: I think so. 

ROBERT: And your case would be solved? 

FARROW: Yes. (After a silence?) I talk too much. As 

a friend of the family I'd hoped to act as a sort of 

buffer between you and Lewis. 

ESMERALDA: We shouldn't want you to step on the 

Inspector's toes on our behalf. Should we, Robert ? 

(To Farrow.) By the way, this evening 

FARROW: Yes? 

ESMERALDA: Under the circumstances I shall call off 

the party. I can put everyone off except Leslie. He 

isn't on the 'phone. 

FARROW: Very well. 

ESMERALDA: Butj/0# must still come, Dick. 

FARROW: I must? 

ROBERT (bitterly): Let's eat, drink and be merry! 

ESMERALDA: Hardly merry. But, at least, it'll be 

brighter than sitting here, by ourselves, to brood over 

things, 
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ROBERT: Amen. 

ESMERALDA: So you will come, won't you, Dick? 

[Farrow looks at his watch.] 

See you about eight o'clock? 

FARROW: I'll remember. (Goes towards door.} Well, I 

must be trotting along to Hammond's* 

ESMERALDA (surprised) : Why? 

FARROW (surprised at her surprise) : He asked me to. 

ESMERALDA: Oh! 

FARROW: He has some old Army friends staying the 

week-end. I promised to call in to meet them. Does 

it surprise you? 

ESMERALDA: I didn't know you were so friendly. 

FARROW: We're not. I don't know why he asked 

me. Still, there it is. He did. (He hesitates at the door.) 

By the way, could you make me a loan ? My fishing 

tackle's in a dreadful mess. Hav you anything you 

could lend me? 

ROBERT : Of course. (He goes to cupboard and F arrow y 

following him^ chooses a reel.) Will any of this do ? 

FARROW: Yes, this will do splendidly. It's very kind 

of you. See you tonight. (He goes out.) 

ESMERALDA (thoughtfully) \ Yes. . . . (She has turned her 

back on him.) 

ROBERT : Where did you get the gun ? 

ESMERALDA: Which gun, Robert? There were two, 

weren't there? 

ROBERT: Where did you get it? 

ESMERALDA: Mr. Farrow says it's a Luger. Had you 

seen it before, Robert? 

ROBERT : Hammond helped you, didn't he ? 

ESMERALDA: I asked you a question, Robert. 

ROBERT : I asked you a question, too, but you needn't 

answer. He took the boat out and he got rid of 

Marion. 
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ESMERALDA: But how imaginative you are ! 
ROBERT And where's the other gun, Esmeralda? 
ESMERALDA: I gave it to Farrow. 
ROBERT : Please don't try to be funny. The gun that 
killed her wasn't a Luger. You had another, hadn't 
you? The one you used. And you were clever. You 
kept the Luger to show to Farrow. 
ESMERALDA: I hope he admired my honesty. 
ROBERT: And the joke is, he thinks I did it. 
ESMERALDA: He made a mess of your alibi, didn't 
he ? Robert, what became of my bracelet ? 
ROBERT : I don't know anything about it. 
ESMERALDA: It's the only present you ever bought 
me. I remember so well that day I gave you the 
money for it. I do hope you didn't destroy it. 
ROBERT: I know no more about it than you know 
about the other gun. Shall we let it go at that? 
(After a pause.) You heard what Farrow said. If they 
find it, they find the killer. 
ESMERALDA: Yes. 

ROBERT: Did Hammond get rid of it? 
ESMERALDA: Wouldn't you like to know, Robert? 
ROBERT (close to her, angrily) : Yes, I would like to know. 
ESMERALDA: You've pieced everything together so 
brilliantly. Surely you're not going to be beaten by 
the kst piece in the jig-saw? 

ROBERT: I'll get even with you, Esmeralda. Both of 
you. 

[Robert turns and goes out of the house. 

Esmeralda considers a moment \ then picks up the telephone 
and dials a number '.] 

ESMERALDA (to telephone): Who is that? . . . Tom! 
Farrow's on his way up there to see you. Did you 
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invite him? . . . Ohl Then it's all right . . . Yes ... no 
mistakes. He's coming here tonight. About eight. 
(She glances at door, then speaks loudly?) Yes, all right. 
Goodbye. (She replaces receiver and dials another 
number?) May Howard ? Esmeralda here. I'm sorry 
to do this, May, but I'm putting you off for tonight. 
I know you'll understand. With this trouble about 
Robert's secretary ... I knew you'd agree. I wonder 
if I can ask you a favour? Would you ring Russell 
and Helen and explain to them? Thank you very 
much. Bye-bye. 

ROBERT (comes in): Who was that? 
ESMERALDA: I just 'phoned the Craigs and the 
Howards. I cancelled tonight. I can't put Leslie 
Booth off. There'll just be four of us. Would you 
like coffee ? It might steady your nerves. 
ROBERT (smiling) i Yes, Esmeralda, Let's both steady 
our nerves. 



The Curtain falls 



Scene 2 

Time: 8.50 p.m. of the same day. The outer door is 
closed. No curtains are drawn. It is dark outside and the 
room is well lighted. 

Robert is comfortably seated. "Leslie Booth, a personable 
young man, is playing the piano. His music is soft and 
sensuous. He has a glass on top of the piano. ULsmeralda, 
glass in hand > goes over to door and looks out. 
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ROBERT (impatiently] : For heaven's sake I What's the 

matter with you ? 

ESMERALDA: I thought I heard him. 

ROBERT: He'll come. 

ESMERALDA: He said he'd be here at eight. 

ROBERT: Does it matter very much? Eight or 

nine O r ten, for that matter. The night's young. 

ESMERALDA (coming in) : I suppose you're right. 

\Tbroughout this scene Robert is assured, Esmeralda 
nervous.] 

ROBERT: You're behaving curiously, Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA: I don't think so. 

ROBERT: Oh, but you are! 

ESMERALDA: You must excuse me if my nerves are 

somewhat on edge. 

ROBERT: I find that easy to understand. But I can't 

appreciate that Farrow's being here will calm them. 

ESMERALDA: Perhaps not. 

ROBERT: He has the opposite effect on me. 

[Leslie gets up from the piano. He picks up his glass.] 

ESMERALDA: Please don't stop, Leslie. 
LESLIE: I always stop when my glass is empty. 
ROBERT: I'm so sorry. 

(Robert takes Leslie's glass. The bottles of gin , etc., are 
now on a table in front of the window.] 

Will you go on playing if I give you another drink ? 
LESLIE: Oh yes! Didn't you say the Howards were 
coming ? 

ESMERALDA : I put them off. A party didn't seem quite 
the thing. 
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LESLIE: I see. I'm glad the Howards aren't coming. 
May invariably wants to sing. I always think you've 
never really died until you've heard her sing. 
ROBERT (giving him his replenished glass): Gin and 
Dubonnet. Now do we hear more music ? Play some- 
thing of your own. 

\Leslie improvises softly on the melody of " Esmeralda ".] 

(To ILsmeralda.} Why are the drinks over here tonight ? 
ESMERALDA: Why not? 

ROBERT: No reason, I suppose. (To Leslie.) Women 
have a passion for moving furniture about. 

\Thej turn towards the door and farrow enters.] 

FARROW: Hello. May I let myself in ? 

ESMERALDA: Oh, there you are. 

FARROW: Good evening, Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA: I thought you'd forgotten. 

ROBERT: But how could he, Esmeralda? You 

reminded him at least twelve times. 

ESMERALDA: I'm sure I didn't. Dick, you know 

Leslie Booth. 

FARROW: Hello, Leslie. 

ROBERT: What'll it be? Gin and something? 

Whisky? 

FARROW: Whisky, if I may. 

ROBERT: Whisky it is. My wife has had the brilliant 

idea of putting the drinks in front of the window. 

Soda? 

FARROW: No. Water, please. 

ROBERT: I'm practically spotlighted to anybody who 

plight be passing by outside. I like that tune, Leslie. 

What is it? 
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LESLIE: It's called " Esmeralda ". (To Esmeralda,) 

In your honour. 

ESMERALDA: Indeed! 

LESLIE: I did a rare thing today. I took exercise. I 

walked along the cliffs and the tune came into my 

head. When I was on my way back I saw Esmeralda 

and she provided me with a title. 

ESMERALDA: You saw me? 

LESLIE: On the cliffs. You were talking to Tom 

Hammond. 

ROBERT: Oh? 

ESMERALDA: Yes. I was there. 

ROBERT: Were you? 

ESMERALDA (to Les/te) : And you named the song after 

me. 

LESLIE: May I sing it for you? 

ESMERALDA: Please! 

[Leslie sings the song, " Esmeralda ".] 

Song: Esmeralda Esmeralda 

Was an angel in disguise. 
And the laughter danced 
Like starlight in her eyes. 

Esmeralda Esmeralda 
Was enchanting from the start, 
And her laughter found an echo 
In my heart. 

Oh, the sound was like music 
Sweeter than a bell 
And I loved her not wisely 
But too well. 
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So I told her that I loved her 

And how happy I could be. 

If together we might live eternally 

And my Esmeralda 

Laughed at me. 

ROBERT: Is Esmeralda's laughter so remarkable? 
ESMERALDA : That was charming, Leslie. I appreciate 
the compliment. 

[Leslie half-rises and bows low. 

Door left opens suddenly and Gladys comes in with a fray.] 

GLADYS: I'm sorry to intrude, ma'am. Can I bring 

the sandwiches in now ? 

ESMERALDA (glancing at the clock) : No, Gladys, I said 

later. 

GLADYS: Well, it's nearly nine o'clock and I 

thought . . . 

ESMERALDA : No. You heard what I said. 

[There is an awkward pause, Leslie relieves it by very 
gallantly hurrying to Gladys.} 

LESLIE: Miss Fotheringhay. . . . May I call you 
Rosemary? 

GLADYS : My name's Gladys, sir. 
LESLIE: That is why I should like to call you Rose- 
mary. 

[H* takes a sandwich from the tray, pops it into his mouth 
and returns to the piano stool. 

Gladys goes out.} 
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ROBERT: Really, Esmeralda, what does it matter if 
the girl brings sandwiches at five minutes to nine? 
She has a long walk home, you know. 

[He goes over and sits beside Leslie on the piano stool. He 
plays a few treble notes with one finger.] 

(To Leslie.) What do they call those two fellows who 

play Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody on one piano ? 

LESLIE: Fve no idea. (He stops playing and speaks to 

Farrow.) Do you know what they're saying in the 

village ? 

FARROW: About what? 

LESLIE: About the disappearance of Bob's secretary. 

They're saying the police haven't the faintest idea 

about it. 

FARROW: Are they? 

LESLIE: Yes. 

FARROW: They may be right. 

LESLIE: I suppose they're working very hard on the 

case. An announcement will shortly be made. I wish 

them luck. I liked her. (He considers this?) And I don't 

like women as a rule. (Hep/ays a few more notes ^ They 

say the police can't find the revolver that shot 

her. 

FARROW: Do they? They seem to be well-informed. 

LESLIE: Yes. Horrible things, revolvers! Do you 

know, apart from museums, I only once saw a 

revolver in my life. That was Robert's, 

ROBERT (after a pause) : Mine ? 

LESLIE: Yes. 

ROBERT : I never possessed a revolver. 

LESLIE: But you showed it to me, Robert. 

ROBERT : I haven't a revolver, I tell you. 

LESLIE: Well, I'm sorry if I said the wrong thing, 

Robert. 
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ROBERT: Under the circumstances, it was a stupid 

thing to say. 

LESLIE: Yes. I hadn't thought of that. But I do 

remember quite distinctly. 

ROBERT: Then you're quite mistaken. You're con- 

fusing me with someone else. 

LESLIE: Oh! Well, it doesn't matter, does it? 

[The clock is now very close on nine o'clock.] 

Robert, may I have another drink, please ? 
ROBERT: Help yourself! 
LESLIE: Help myself? 

[He gets up and picks up his glass. 
'Esmeralda is perturbed.} 

ESMERALDA: Robert, surely you can do that. 

ROBERT: He doesn't mind. Do you, Leslie? 

ESMERALDA: You are the host. 

ROBERT : Yes, I know. (He plays a few more treble notes.} 

ESMERALDA: Robert! 

ROBERT (casually): Yes, Esmeralda? 

[She glances at the clock. It is almost nine o'clock. 
Leslie is in front of 



ESMERALDA: I'll do it, Leslie. 

LESLIE : I'm quite capable of doing it. 

ESMERALDA: Yes. Yes, I know. (She stands beside 

him?) This sherry's empty. Will you get another 

from the cabinet? 

LESLIE: I drink gin. 

ESMERALDA (urgently] \ Please, Leslie 1 
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LESLIE (surprised): Yes, of course. 

ROBERT: I wonder how Hammond's going on with 

his party. 

FARROW: I imagine they're drunk by now. They're 

a pretty lively crowd. 

\Kober t gets up and goes over to centre of room ^\ 

ROBERT (taking Farrow's glass) : Another ? What was 

it? 

FARROW: Scotch. 

ROBERT: Oh, yes. (He goes towards table in front of 

window, hesitates, then pours Farrow's drink.) 

\Esmeralda, who is unseen by Farrow, watches spellbound. 

Having filed the glass, he turns and stands with his back to 
the window.] 

LESLIE: I don't like Hammond. 

FARROW: No? 

LESLIE: He walks into a room as if he's saying, 

" Here I am. Look me over." Of course, women 

adore him. 

ROBERT: Yes. He's quite a lady-killer. (ToEsmeralda.) 

Isn't he? (He goes to Farrow and hands him bis g/ass.) 

Your whisky. 

LESLIE: But there isn't any sherry. 

ROBERT (to Esmraldd) : The sherry isn't empty. Did 

you think it was? . . . Esmeralda, are you all right? 

ESMERALDA: Of course. 

ROBERT: You're shivering. 

ESMERALDA: I'm sure I'm not. 

ROBERT; But you are. You look frozen. 

[He goes to the window and very deliberately draws the 
curtains together.} 
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That's better, isn't it. Your drink, Leslie? 

LESLIE: I really think I ought to be going, you 

know. 

ROBERT: Oh, nol 

LESLIE: Yes, I should, really. 

ROBERT: I can't allow it. This is a great occasion. 

LESLIE: Is it? 

ROBERT: Yes. I have been married ten years to the 

day. Ten years of undiluted joy. 

ESMERALDA: Excuse me. 

[She goes out left.] 

LESLIE (to JLobert) : I do think, Robert, you might save 
us a little embarrassment. 
ROBERT: I don't know what you mean. 
LESLIE: I admire Esmeralda enormously. 
ROBERT: But so do I. She's beautiful. She's intelli- 
gent. She's artistic. Do you know that she paints ? 
(He indicates a water-colour on the wall.) She did this. 
She's extremely talented, you know. 
LESLIE: You say it with your tongue in your cheek. 
Quite mistakenly, Robert, She's all the things you 
ironically say that she is. 

ROBERT: She is more than that, Leslie. She is a 
magnificent example of her species. And the female 
of the species is more what is it they say? than 
the male. 
FARROW: Deadly. 

ROBERT: Oh, is that it? Is the drink to your liking, 
Leslie ? 
LESLIE: Thank you, yes. 

[The telephone rings. Robert goes to it. 

ILsmeralda anxiously comes in.} 
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ESMERALDA: Who is it? 

ROBERT: I don't know. Were you expecting a call? 
ESMERALDA: No. 

ROBERT (to telephone)*. Robert Leigh speaking. . . . 
Who do you say? Inspector Lewis. What can I do 
for you, Inspector? Yes, he is here. . . . Would you 
like a word with him? Yes. Of course. Hold on a 
moment. 

FARROW: Now what's he want? (Takes the receiver 
from Robert.) Hello, Lewis. Farrow speaking. What 
is it? ... Nol . , . When did you hear about it? Are 
you sure? But ... Good God! . . . Well, I'll come 
along if you wish. . . . My car's outside. I'll meet you 
there. (Replaces receiver.) I'm afraid I've got to leave 
you. 

ESMERALDA : What's the matter ? 
FARROW: Hammond's dead. 

[Esxaeralda does not speak. She looks at Robert] 

ROBERT: That's awful. How what happened ? 

FARROW: It appears to be an accident. 

ESMERALDA: Accident? 

FARROW: He was found early this evening at the 

bottom of the cliff. His neck's broken. 

ROBERT: Good heavens! 

FARROW: There's been a landslide. 

ROBERT: Will you call back and let us know more 

about it? Naturally we're upset. 

FARROW: I'll do that. (He goes to the door.) 

LESLIE (in a hurry to go) : If you don't mind I'll push off 

at the same time. 

ROBERT: If you insist, Leslie. 

LESLIE: Thank you. You don't mind, do you, 

Esmeralda? Are you all right? You're very pale. 

ROBERT: I will take care of her, thank you, Leslie. 
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LESLIE: Yes. . . . Thank you so much for asking me 
here. (He goes out very quickly.) It was charming. 

[Farrow follows "Leslie out. 

Robert moves away from ULsmeralda. She continues to look 
at him.] 

ESMERALDA: You did it, didn't you? 

ROBERT: Terrible news, isn't it? These landslides 

are always happening, aren't they? 

ESMERALDA: You did it. (She turns away from him.) 

ROBERT: Do you remember how appalled you were 

when I asked you what had happened to Marion? 

ESMERALDA: That was your own doing. It was the 

merest chance that I happened to be on the verandah. 

ROBERT: So you're coming out into the open. 

ESMERALDA: We're both out in the open. 

ROBERT: I gave you credit for a more fastidious 

choice of lover. He took her out in his boat didn't 

he ? and threw her lifeless body in the sea. She was 

shot three times. . . . 

ESMERALDA: Yes. Three times. 

ROBERT: And her gun hadn't been fired. 

ESMERALDA: You mean your gun hadn't been fired. 

ROBERT : You met Hammond by the cliff, didn't you ? 

Leslie saw you. And so did I. 

ESMERALDA: You followed me ? 

ROBERT: I was there. Unlike you, I was not seen by 

anyone else. How amusing of you, Esmeralda, to 

imagine I should die a sudden death whilst pouring 

a drink. 

ESMERALDA: Indeed? 

ROBERT: I rarely enjoyed myself so much. To see 

your frantic efforts to manoeuvre your night club 

piano-player away from the window. ... To see you 
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nervously pacing up to the door. ... It was such a 
colossal waste of nervous energy. Hammond wasn't 
there after all, was he ? 
ESMERALDA: You're very clever, Robert. 
ROBERT: I knew you were up to something when he 
stayed behind with you and let me leave with Farrow. 
So I overheard your conversation. I hadn't known 
you could be so passionate or dangerous ! 

[Robert goes to the cabinet record container and from it 
takes a small tape recording machine. He plays back a 
recording on which can be heard an excerpt from Esmeralda's 
conversation with Hammond, Act II ', Scene 2.] 

"Recorder" 

ESMERALDA: He'll be there. You'll see him all right. 

You won't be able to miss him. 

TOM: I won't miss him. From that window to the 

lane is fifteen yards. I don't miss from fifteen yards. 

ESMERALDA: Farrow's the only danger. He'll act 

automatically. He'll start running straight out of the 

house in your direction. 

TOM: I don't think he will. I think he'll go straight 

to Robert to see if he's alive or dead. 

"Recorder" of. 

ESMERALDA : So you followed me, and waited until I 

left him. 

ROBERT: Did I? 

ESMERALDA: Then what did you do? Perhaps you 

called to him and stood beside him and talked to him. 

Or did you point to a seagull or a ship and when 

he wasn't looking ? 

ROBERT: This is scandalous talk. There has been an 
accident. 
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ESMERALDA: And then you kicked a few stones 

loose and the edge caved in. How brave of you, 

Robert ! How very brave 1 

ROBERT: Was he going to be brave dead on nine 

o'clock? 

ESMERALDA: I'm not ashamed. You sent her to kill 

me. 

ROBERT: I loved her. She loved me. You could have 

avoided all this. You wouldn't let me go and it led 

to this. 

ESMERALDA: Yes. It led to this. I didn't know you'd 

do that. I couldn't believe you'd try to kill me. I 

hadn't the wit to realise you might hire someone to 

do it for you. 

ROBERT: She wasn't for hire. (Pause.') 

ESMERALDA: Are we going on in perpetual fear of 

each other? 

ROBERT: You needn't be afraid. Your secret's safe 

with me. I can ruin you, but only if I destroy myself. 

ESMERALDA: And vice versa. 

ROBERT: Yes. 

ESMERALDA: How I hate you, Robert! 

ROBERT: Need I comment on that, Esmeralda? (He 

lights a cigarette.} 

[Farrow enters upstage centre.] 

Hello! Come in! 

FARROW: Thank you. 

ROBERT: Will you have a drink? 

FARROW : No, thank you. I came straight back. 

ESMERALDA: Yes? 

ROBERT: What had happened? 

FARROW: He fell or he was pushed over the edge 

of the cliff. 

ROBERT: Pushed? Oh, come now! 
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FARROW: It might have been an accident. These 

things do happen, of course. But would you like to 

hear my unofficial opinion ? 

ROBERT: Naturally. 

FARROW : I don't believe for one moment that it was 

an accident. 

ROBERT: You don't? 

FARROW: No. Inspector Lewis has an idea that it 

links up with Marion Dale's death. Hammond went 

out with his boat the night she disappeared. 

ESMERALDA : He often went out at night. 

FARROW : Yes. I know he did. 

ESMERALDA: Lewis has no reason to connect him 

with her. 

FARROW : Hammond had women all over the district. 

I suppose he was attractive in a rugged sort of way. 

Perhaps Marion Dale found him so. 

ESMERALDA: Nonsense! 

FARROW: Really? Why? 

ESMERALDA: Oh, I suppose it's possible . . . 

ROBERT: I don't see the connection. 

FARROW: Perhaps Hammond got rid of her because 

she was becoming a nuisance. 

ROBERT: And then what? 

FARROW: Another of his women was jealous and got 

rid of him. 

ESMERALDA: That's pure theorizing. 

FARROW: I agree. When the Inspector has no facts to 

work on, he falls back on theory. 

ROBERT: Who found the body? 

FARROW: One of the cowmen. 

ROBERT (casualty) : Could he have done it ? 

FARROW: Yes. But he didn't. 

ESMERALDA : You sound as if you know who did. 

FARROW: I do. 

ESMERALDA : You do ? 
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FARROW: Perhaps I exaggerate. Let's say I've 

narrowed the field considerably. It couldn't have 

been the cowman. For one thing, he hadn't an 

alibi. 

ROBERT: I don't follow you. 

FARROW: The man who finds the body is obviously 

the first person you'd say had the opportunity to be 

responsible for the murder. 

ROBERT: You say murder. 

FARROW: Yes. 

ROBERT: Can you prove it ? 

FARROW: Do you know, I doubt if I ever could. You 

see, there's no motive I could actually prove. 

ROBERT: Do you mean you know the motive? 

FARROW: Yes. In general, yes. In detail, no. There 

were no witnesses. I only know of one person who 

was within a hundred yards of the cliff during that day. 

ROBERT: Who was that? 

FARROW: Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA: Me? 

FARROW: Weren't you? 

ESMERALDA: I often walk along the cliffs. 

FARROW: You were there with Hammond. Leslie 

Booth saw you there. 

ESMERALDA: Are you are you suggesting that I 

know about it ? 

FARROW: No, Esmeralda. Nothing of the kind. I'm 

only pointing out- that you, like the cowman, have 

not got an alibi to prove your innocence. I think the 

person who was there and did it would have an 

alibi to prove he wasrft there and couldn't have done 

it. Like myself, for instance. Or even Robert here. 

ROBERT: Surely it isn't only the guilty who have an 

alibi? 

FARROW: Well now, you've got a point there. 

ROBERT: I think I have. 
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FARROW: Fm in rather a spot, as a matter of fact. In 
my experience it's unique. Shall I tell you about it? 
ROBERT: Please do. 

FARROW: I'm afraid you won't like it. 
ROBERT: I can't imagine why not. 
FARROW: Because what I have to say won't be com- 
plimentary. It means the end of our friendship. 
ROBERT: Go on. 

FARROW: I'm going to make an accusation. 
ROBERT: Let's hope you can prove it. 
FARROW: I can't. 

ROBERT: So it amount to guesswork? 
FARROW: I don't call it guesswork. 
ROBERT : What's your name for it ? 

FARROW: Deduction. 

ROBERT : I must warn you that anything you say may 

be taken down and used as evidence against you. I 

refer to the suit for defamation of character which I 

shall bring against you. 

FARROW: You won't sue for defamation of character, 

Robert. I feel quite safe there. 

ROBERT : All right. Go on. 

FARROW: Very well. Robert, I think Marion Dale 

was your mistress. 

ROBERT: Indeed? 

FARROW: Yes. 

ROBERT : And when I spent the night at your house, 

I suppose I slipped out whilst you were asleep and 

quietly murdered her. That's what you implied this 

morning, 

FARROW: I'm glad you mentioned that. It's rather 

amusing. I'll tell you why later. No, I don't think 

you did that, Robert. 

ROBERT: Thank you. 

FARROW: Why did Marion leave her house that 

night? Where did she go? Did she I wonder 
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come here ? Did she, in fact, come here to put an end 

to Esmeralda? 

ROBERT: Do you think she did? 

FARROW: Esmeralda wouldn't give you a divorce. 

You had to find some way of getting rid of her. No 

one would suspect Marion Dale. And you had an 

alibi. You were with me. 

ROBERT: It wasn't my idea to go with you. It was 

yours. 

FARROW (smiling): Yes. Wasn't it! That was rather 

clever. 

ROBERT: Go on. What happened next? 

FARROW: Somehow the plan went wrong. Marion 

was at the receiving end. Esmeralda and Hammond 

were lovers. Perhaps he was here when you were 

away. 

ESMERALDA: That isn't true. 

FARROW : Isn't it ? 

ESMERALDA: No. 

FARROW: Well, I accept the correction. He wasn't 

here. So you sent for him. 

ESMERALDA: No. 

FARROW: I think so. I think he drove her down to 

the beach, took her out to sea and got rid of her that 

way. 

ESMERALDA: f You're making it all up. 

ROBERT: \ Pure invention! 

FARROW: But it's true, isn't it? 

ROBERT: What it amounts to is circumstantial 

evidence based on imagined circumstances. It doesn't 

hold water. Nobody would accept it. 

FARROW: That's true also. Shall I go on? 

ROBERT: Yes, let's hear about Hammond's death. 

Esmeralda was his mistress. She met him on the 

cliffs. Why did she kill him? Jealousy? Or did I 

doit? 
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FARROW : Yes, Robert, you did. 
ROBERT: Proof! Proof! Give me proof. Where's 
my motive ? At least you must find a motive. 
FARROW: Revenge, perhaps. Esmeralda had stolen 
a march over you. What more natural to you, I 
mean than to even things up by destroying 
Hammond? 

ROBERT: Excellent! (To Esmeralda.) You haven't got 
an alibi for Hammond's death so, of course, to our 
Mr. Farrow, I'm the guilty one. The finger points one 
way so one searches in the opposite direction. 
FARROW: Am I near to the truth? 
ROBERT: That Esmeralda killed Marion and that I 
killed Hammond? Does it satisfy you? Does every- 
thing dovetail? 
FARROW: Oh, yes. 

ROBERT : Except the minor detail of your not having 
the slightest evidence to support one word of the 
fantastic rigmarole. 

FARROW : It would be difficult to prove. 
ROBERT: Wouldn't it now I Oh, wouldn't it! Can 
you imagine Counsel for the Prosecution: " The 
evidence we bring has no foundation in fact, m'lud. 
It is the wild imaginings of Mr. Richard Farrow, the 
eminent criminologist, but it is so interesting we felt 
you ought not to be deprived of the pleasure of 
hearing it." You were right, Farrow our friendship 
is at an end. You may leave as soon as you please. 
FARROW : I don't propose to stay much longer. 
ROBERT: I'm delighted to hear it. 
FARROW: But do you really imagine you're going to 
get away scot free ? 

ESMERALDA: What do you mean? (To Robert.) He 
hates us. Why does he hate us both like this ? 
ROBERT: Yes. Why? Why do you? 
FARROW: I don't like to see a fish get off the hook. 
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ROBERT: It goes deeper than that. 
FARROW: Does it? 

ROBERT: It was Marion. Yes Marion! 
ESMERALDA : What do you mean ? 
ROBERT: How stupid of me! You were interested in 
her. 

ESMERALDA (to Farrow): Is that true? 
FARROW: I liked her. 

ROBERT : You did more than that. Your eyes followed 
her about. You asked her to meet you ? 
FARROW: Yes, I did. 
ROBERT: And she wouldn't. 
FARROW: No. 

ROBERT: She happened to prefer me, and you hated 
me for it. And that's the way it was. 
FARROW: No. No. That won't do. It really won't, 
you know. ... I envied you, but I'd no resentment. 
But when she died and when I realised that through 
your cowardice and stupidity she ended her life so 
sordidly then I despised you. (To Estxeralda.} And 
when I knew that you and that clumsy oaf destroyed 
her and threw her body in the sea ... I can see every- 
thing almost as clearly as if I'd been there at the time. 
Her body trussed and tied ready to be dumped in 
the sea ... 

ROBERT: So that's why you don't want to let the fish 
get off the hook! 

FARROW : It's more. It's why I don't intend to allow 
it to do so. 
ROBERT: You can't do anything about it. 

[Farrow now begins to assume command of the situation. His 
confidence grows as theirs diminishes.' Robert continue s\\ 

You can't prove I laid a finger on Hammond. 
FARROW : All right. Now I'll tell you something. It 
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ought to amuse you, but I'm afraid it won't. It's 

really rather beautiful. I agree we can't find sufficient 

evidence that Robert murdered Hammond. It's 

frustrating. But Inspector Lewis has found a 

wonderful solution. Somehow he's got everything 

mixed up. He can prove everything in reverse. 

ROBERT: He can what? 

FARROW: He thinks you killed Marion Dale. 

ROBERT: You know I didn't. 

FARROW: Yes, but Lewis doesn't. And you did kill 

Hammond. In other words, you see, he's prepared to 

prove what is actually opposite to the truth. 

ROBERT: You can't let him do that. 

FARROW: Why not? If the murderer is brought to 

justice does it matter how we go about it? 

ROBERT: Of course it matters. It's perjury. 

FARROW: Oh, no. He really believes it's true. 

ROBERT: But you don't. 

FARROW: It no longer concerns me. My conscience 

will be clear. 

ROBERT: How in heaven's name can he prove I killed 

Marion? I didn't. 

FARROW : She was going to bear your child. 

ROBERT: That's not true. 

FARROW: We have the police surgeon's evidence as 

to her condition. 

ROBERT : Can Lewis also prove that I was responsible ? 

FARROW: He can prove that it's most improbable 

that you're not. 

ROBERT: How? 

FARROW: Marion's aunt. 

ROBERT: She knows nothing. 

FARROW: Really 1 How naive of you! They lived 

under the same roof. 

ROBERT: Marion wouldn't tell her. 

FARROW: But she knew. 
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ROBERT: I don't believe it. 

FARROW : You will when you hear her evidence. She 

knew of your affair perfectly well. She warned her 

niece. She knew also that you quarrelled. 

ROBERT: Who doesn't quarrel? 

FARROW (a/n/y): Oh, quite! 

ROBERT: What's the point of all this? 

FARROW : That she was about to bear your child and 

that you couldn't or didn't want to marry her. 

That you quarrelled. And that she was beginning to 

be a nuisance. And so you . . . (He shrugs.) 

ROBERT: Got rid of her? You know it's a lie. 

[There is a pause.} 

FARROW: Yes, I know. But Lewis doesn't. And 

then, of course, there's the fishing line that's very 

important. 

ROBERT: What are you getting at now? 

FARROW : The cord that was used to tie her arms and 

legs together. It was fastened to rocks to keep her 

at the bottom of the sea. 

ROBERT: What about it? 

FARROW: Do you remember I borrowed your fishing 

tackle, Robert? I'm afraid I misled you. I wanted to 

compare the two. They're identical. 

ROBERT: I know nothing about it. 

FARROW: Don't you? 

ROBERT: You know damn well I don't. 

FARROW: But Lewis doesn't. And would the jury? 

You built up an alibi against Esmeralda's death. I 

was it, wasn't 1 ? She was to die early in the morning, 

I suppose. All right. Now, as Lewis sees it, at six 

o'clock my telephone rang, and he in great excitement, 

asked me to go round to see him. I did so. Your 

alibi with me ends there and begins again at 7. 30 when 
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I got back. Well, that's all right. Medical evidence 

would have shown that Esmeralda's death took place 

earlier than that. . . . But what about Marion ? Lewis 

knows you were staying the night with me. He 

thinks this was your chance to arrange to meet 

her. You weren't to know I should leave the house. 

Normally I'd have been asleep and wouldn't have 

heard you go or come back. Half an hour, or less, 

was all it required. . . . And you had an hour and a 

half to kill. . . . Do you see? You have no alibi 

from six a.m. until seven-thirty. You could have met 

her during that time, and done away with her and 

thrown her body into the sea. The sea has destroyed 

every particle of evidence as to the exact time of her 

death. 

ROBERT: That's the dirtiest lie I ever heard. 

FARROW: But he can prove it's true. And you did 

kill Hammond. 

ESMERALDA : You have the wrong alibi, Robert. 

FARROW: That's amusing, isn't it, Esmeralda? Shortly 

before Hammond's death you went to meet him. 

Leslie saw you with him. 

ESMERALDA : That wasn't a crime. 

FARROW: But it's a fact. Amongst his papers Lewis 

found a part of a letter he was writing to a woman. 

ESMERALDA : He never wrote to me. 

FARROW: No. It was to a Miss Ryan. She'd been his 

light o' love. You had apparently put out the light. 

Lewis has seen the letter he wrote. In it Hammond 

told her he was having trouble with you. It seems 

he was trying to shake you off, but it wasn't easy. 

ESMERALDA : It's fantastic. 

FARROW: Yes. He was trying to shake her off, wasn't 

he? Hammond told Miss Ryan you were jealous 

of her. 

ESMERALDA: He couldn't. 
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FARROW: But he did. He said you had money, 
and . . . but why bother about details ? You'll hear 
them at the trial. Did you know he had a police 
record in Canada? Were you jealous of Miss Ryan? 
ESMERALDA: You know better. 
FARROW: Lewis doesn't. . . . 
ESMERALDA: What do you mean? 
FARROW: You were jealous of her. You met him on 
the cliff. You quarrelled over her, and in a fit of 

rage 

ESMERALDA: You know that's absurd. 
FARROW: But you did kill Marion. And you were 
the last to see Hammond alive. I don't know all the 
details, but I think you planned to kill Robert tonight 
during the party, and I think I was your alibi. Well, 
it was Hammond who died. You have the wrong 
alibi too, Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA: You're trying to frighten me. 
FARROW: I am frightening you. (Glances at Robert.) 
Both of you. Because nobody can stare retribution 
in the face and be anything but frightened. 
ROBERT: You're bluffing. 
FARROW: Am I? 

\JLobert turns his back on Farrow^ 

ESMERALDA : Are you serious ? 

FARROW: Lewis is. He thinks it's the most open and 

shut case he's ever been concerned with. Isn't that 

amusing ? 

ESMERALDA: But it's wrong. 

FARROW: He says there's no loophole for either of 

you. He can prove it without a shadow of a doubt. 

ESMERALDA: The wrong murder? 

FARROW: But the right verdict. 

ROBERT: My God, he means it! 
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FARROW: Certainly. 

ESMERALDA: But it's wrong. 

FARROW: It's justice. 

ROBERT (to 'Esmeraldd) : What can we do ? 

FARROW: Oh, you can do a lot. When Lewis takes 

you to court you can make an utter fool of him. You 

can prove he's mistaken. 

ESMERALDA (bitterly) : By telling the truth. 

FARROW: Yes, Esmeralda. 

ESMERALDA: And the result will be the same. 

FARROW: And the result will be the same. 



Curtain 
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